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INTRODUCTORY. 


For many years, the late Reverend William Tyler (son of Maj. 

_ Ebenezer, Capt. John, Ebenezer, Samuel, Job), of Auburndale, 
Mass., was an untiring pioneer in the cause of the Tyler family biog- 

raphy. Witness, briefly, his own sincere words, penned ‘‘13 Nov. 

1866,’ in addressing a kinsman: 

_“T have spent time and money for years; and now, lacking less 
than 2 months of 78 years, I wish to finish the business and leave it 
in good shape for my survivors.”’ 

- Alas, his dream, to ‘‘finish’’ and publish a Tyler family history, 
was never realized! 

Among many generous thoughts, one very dear to him and long 
entertained, was some day to bring together members of the whole 

clan Tyler into a genuine family re-union. 

- Alas, also, the materialization of this happy vision was never in 
his lifetime seen! 

In the fall of 1875, this venerable man was called from self-ap- 
pointed earthly tasks. His loyal devotion to his brother-kinsmen 
reminds us of the heroic days of Damonand Pythias. His example 
and memory (involuntarily bequeathed) are perpetual benediction 
and inspiration to the living. 

After long, long years of waiting, the Tyler reunion has in some 
measure and degree occurréd.. ‘hat its record may not perish, is 
sufficient excuse (is it not?) for this pamphlet. If, furthermore, it 
shall be destined to enthuse other kindred spirits, until a rallying 
slogan shall be heard on every side, inciting to promptly complete 
the collection and publication of priceless fast-vanishing legends of 
our beloved forefathers, then time shall have justified this humble 
effort. We to 3B. 


Chicago, Ill., March, 1897. 
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‘MORNING SESSION. 


Order called at 9:30 by Maj. Wm. N. Tyler, Malden, 
Mass. 

Invocation by Rev. Charles Noyes, Unitarian pastor, 
North Andover, Mass. 

Hymn, ‘‘America,’’—all sing. (Composed in Andover 
over fifty years ago by Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith.) 

_ Welcome address by Chairman fro tem. 

Permanent Chairman, Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of ‘‘Cor- 
nell,’’ called to chair. 

Poem (composed for the occasion) by Miss Emily Lee 
Tyler, Anniston, Ala. Delivered by Miss Katherine Hopkins 
(elocutionist), Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hymn (composed for the occasion) by Miss Irene 
Chaplin Tyler, Librarian of Howard University, iw pe 
He Co. Air, **Auld Lang Syne.’’ 


The tide of being bears us on 
To new and better birth, 

And life with life is linked to own 
Our kinship with the earth: 

The mystery of blood that binds 
The father to his son 

Is light and truth to willing minds, 
For all mankind is one. 


All life is one of many forms 
The impulse sure and strong; 

The inspiration of The Word, 
And its unending song. 

Through all the atoms of the world, 
And circles of the sun, 

There bides the answer to the prayer, 
The universe is one. 


Tyler historical article, by Willard I. Tyler Brigham, 
_ Esq., Chicago, Ill. 
The ‘Tyler VYell’’ of this part of the world is as follows: 
‘‘Abram, Isaac, Jacob, Job, 
William, Joseph, Parker, Cob: 
L-Y-L-b-R! Rah! Rah!! Rah!!!” 


NOON RECESS. 


DINNER SESSION: 1 P. M. 


‘‘Reast of reason, and flow of soul.’’ 


Grace by Rev. Charles Parkhurst, Editor ‘‘Zion’s Herald,’’ 
Boston, Mass. 


“If music be the food of love, play on.”’ 


Letters of ‘‘regret’’ from some forced absentees: 
Prof. Wm. S. Tyler, Amherst College, Mass. 
Lyon Gardiner Tyler, Pres. William and Mary College. 
Prof. Charles M. Tyler, Cornell (summering in Europe). 
Hon. J. Hoge Tyler, ex-Lieut.-Gov. Virginia. 
W. D. Tyler, Pres. Washington & Columbia River Rail- 
way, Walla Walla, Wash.; and others. 
~ Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, Toastmaster. 
‘Job Tyler. Our patient ancestor, first of the name in America. 
At last we greet thee.’’ A few inflictions in rhyme. 
Charles Edmund Bartlett Tyler, Boston, Mass. 
‘“My Grandfather. Dear old man; Ee honest and faith- 
ful; we all honor and love him,’ 
Hon. James M. Tyler, Brattleboro, Vt. (a 
Justice of the Vermont Supreme Court). 
oA Pine Tree. ‘The groves were God’s first temples.’ 
Standing within our modern temples, we will strive to be 
worthy the sturdy oak, from whose primeval American 
trunk have sprung so many Tylers.’’ 
Gen. Henry L. Mitchell, Esq., Bangor, Me. 
‘‘Tyler Biology. ‘We are of the stuffthat dreams are made 
of, and our little life is rounded by a sleep.’ ”’ 
Prof. John M. Tyler, Amherst College, Mass. 
Song, ‘‘Mary Had a Little Lamb.’’ (The original ‘‘Mary”’ 
was named 7yler. Fact.) 
“Tyler Family History, by Willard I. Tyler Brigham, Esq.’’ 
Response by the author. 
‘Philosophy of Intermarriage. ‘And Noah went forth, and 
his sons, and his wife, and his sons’ wives with him.’ ’’ 
Wm. H. Tyler Phillips, Esq., Pittsfield, Mass. 
“A Taste of the Nutmegs.’’ (Being a family reunion, no 
‘‘wooden’’ ones will pass. ) 
Rollin U. Tyler, Esq., Middletown, Conn. 
Benediction by Rev. George Leon Walker, Hartford, Conn. 


VISITATIONS. 


After the Dinner Session, there are places of interest to be 
visited in North Andover and vicinity. Among the places of 
especial interest to Tylers are: 


1. BRADSTREET House. One of the most conspicuous 
dwellings of Massachusetts Bay Colony. To this home from 
Ipswich, about 1643, moved Simon Bradstreet, ten years Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts Bay under its first and second charters, 
being 89 years of age when he vacated the gubernatorial chair. 
He married Anne, daughter of Thomas Dudley, four times 
Governor of the Colony. Anne, who died here, was the very 
first American poetess. From her are descended such literary 
lights as Dr. O. W. Holmes, Wendell Phillips, Richard H. 
Dana and Dr. Channing. 

Job Tyler (son of Moses, son of Job, the immigrant) mar- 
ried Margaret, a granddaughter of Gov. Bradstreet; by whom 
he had a goodly family, whose descendants are now numerous. 


2. MosEs TYLER’S GRAVE. This eldest son of Job, the 
immigrant, is buried in the old North Andover Cemetery; his 
headstone being of the old thickly-hewn slate stone, remark- 
ably preserved, and legible as follows: 

‘Here lyes buried ye body of Mr. Moses Tyler who died 
October ye 2nd, 1727 & in the 86 year of his age.”’ 

Moses had the extraordinary number of eleven sons, from 
whom are descended more than half of the members of this 
(Job’s) line. Probably a majority of those attending this 
meeting trace back to Moses, for his descendants settled over a 
goodly part of Essex County, Mass. 


38. Capt. JOHN TYLER’s Home. (Sea) Capt. John Tyler 
(son of Moses, son of Job, the immigrant) spent his later years 
in what is now West Boxford, about three miles from the 
place of meeting. A part-of the old rooftree and the fireplace, 
practically as he built it about two hundred years ago, are still 
standing, upon one of the finest old homesteads of the vicinity. 
It is yet in the possession of lineal descendants, Mr. John 
Tyler Wood and Miss Rebecca Tyler Wood, who will welcome 

visitors. 


N. B. ‘The first*two places will be visited on foot, under 
guidance of those ‘‘to the manor born.’’ ‘Those desiring to 
make the drive to Capt. John’s will kindly leave their names 
in advance with the Secretary; for whom, at a nominal charge, 
a barge will be provided to and from. 
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MORNING SKSSION. 


On Wednesday, September second, 1896, in acceptance of invita- 
tions issued by W. I. Tyler Brigham, of Chicago, Illinois, there 
assembled at North Andover Center, Mass., members of the 
‘Tyler kindred, representing Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, District of Co- 
lumbia, Ohio and Illinois. 

Very appropriately the gathering was called to the old North Par- 
ish Church (which the year before had celebrated its 250th anni-. 
versary), where Job Tyler (seemingly first by the name in New 
England), anciently paid ‘‘minister’s rates,’’ and where his sons, 
Moses, Hopestill and John, were early communicants.* 

The meeting was called to order about 9:30. A. M., by Chairman 
pro tem, Major William N. Tyler (son of John, Parker, Abraham, 
Job, Job, Moses, Job), of Malden (and Wakefield), Mass. 

After an impressive invocation by Rev. Charles Noyes, local pas- 
tor, the congregation (accompanied by mellow tones from the organ, 
under the skilled hands of Miss Ellie Mabel Tyler, of Wakefield, 
Mass.) united in singing that grand old hymn, ‘‘America,’’ com- 
posed in that very town about a half-century previous. 

The Chairman then extended cordial welcome to the reunited kin- 
dred as follows: 


My dearest and most cherished kindred and associates: ‘This is a red let- 
ter day in the genealogy of the Tyler family. 

Through the inspiring and ever-continuing ties of blood relationship, we 
are here assembled together for the first time in the history. of our family 
through many generations; and, unlike the formality of select, or even pro- 
miscuous assemblages, we come, drawn by those irresistible and most affection- 
ate ties, the bonds of a common ancestry. 

Appropriately and instinctively, also, we gather in ¢his place, bearing the 
initial footprints of our first ancestor, Job, who, as tradition informs us, was 
found here by the early settlers, ‘‘monarch of all he surveyed.”’ 


*The fact that Job was a supporter of the gospel, is ‘at least dowbly proven by records at 
Salem, Mass. In 1662, when Job (and wife) deeded to one Thomas Abbott certain lands, a 
part of the consideration was that ‘said Abbott was to pay to the minister six shillings by 
ye year, soe long as this way of rating remaynes.”’ Again, the same year, when ‘‘George 
Abbott, taylor,’’ was the grantee of ‘‘house, land, orchard, fences, etc.,’? owned by Job, ‘‘ye 
said Abbott is to pay unto ye minister four shillings by ye year so long as this waie of rating 
remayne,”’ f 

In the list of communicants of said, the First Church of Andover, we find in 1686, Col. 
Dudley Bradstreet, Mrs, Anne Bradstreet, Moses and Prudence (Blake) ‘Tyler (who died while 
members), Hopestill Tyler (who removed to the South Parish, and later to Preston, Conn.), 
John and Hannah Tyler (who removed to Meudon, Mass.); and in later years follow bap- 
tisms, marriages and communions of numbers of the descendants of Moses, who was the only 
son of Job who never removed from this neighborhood. 
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And it has been deemed fitting that ‘‘one to the manor born,” should ex- 
tend to this fraternal home-gathering, the warm welcome of our old homestead. 
And because Andover is my birthplace, the home of my father and our com- 
mon ancestry, Iam delegated to extend to you the welcoming hand. From’ 
the West, the South, the East and the North, at the call of this thanksgiving 
service, you have come, like the long-absent child, to embrace once again the 
dear old mother from whose home long years before you had gone at the call 


of duty, with her benediction and her blessing. 


Your thoughts have traversed the past through long generations to the 
single representative of our family who first trod the wilds of this new country; 
and from that time through succeeding generations, you have woven the 
romance of tradition and history down to the present time, until your whole 
being has thrilled in joyous anticipation of the consummation of a long cher- 
ished hope of uniting under one common rooftree the diversely multiplied 
descendants of our original household. 

And in this spirit, gathered here in the home of our ancestors, treading 
the paths familiar to their footsteps, assembling within the precincts of their 
hallowed shrine, consecrated to liberty and country, we throw about you the 
arms of affectionate welcome. Our doors are open wide for your welcome com- 
ing, and the hospitalities of the house are freely yours. Gather by the fireside 
and about the old hearthstone, and, warmed by the eloquence of a past and 
present glorious reunion, let the spirits flow in glad and uninterrupted inter- 
course and association; and while the blood of our fathers warms and tingles 
in our veins and fires the heart, let joy and thanksgiving round the pleasures 
of our reunited and happy family gathering, and mark the epoch of a new and 


_ ardent fellowship in the Tyler family. 


As the murmurs of approval died away, Professor Moses Coit 
Tyler (son of Capt. Elisha, Col. Moses, Elisha, Capt. Moses, Capt. 
James, Hopestill, Job), of Cornell University, who had kindly ac- 
cepted to act as permanent Chairman, was called tothe stand, whose 
duties he was about to assume with such satisfaction to the audience, 
in accepting which he spoke in meaningful words. 

Mr. Bennett Tyler Gale (grandson of Pres. Bennett Tyler, son of 
James, Daniel, Samuel, George), of Lee, Mass., having been ap- 
pointed to act as Secretary of the meeting; Miss Blanche Chadwick, 
of West Boxford, Mass., then delivered the poem composed for the 
occasion by Miss Emily Lee Tyler, Anniston, Alabama, who was 
not able to bein attendance. (Miss Katherine Hopkins, elocutionist, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., who was down on the program as reader, was 
unavoidably detained away. ) 


TYLER. 
1640—-——1896. 
The North and the South are met to-day, 
The East and the West are here. 
From the grassy lanes and the city streets 
We are gathered from far and near. 


In the place where the hardy men of yore 
Struggled, and lived, and died, 

And forged the record they handed down 
To us, to revere and pride. 


On its slender trunk the palm tree shows 

The stem whence each leaf has sprung; 
From the one whose wrappings were burst to-day, 
To the one that withered and fell away 

Long past, when the tree was young. 


*Tis nature’s record which standeth there, 
And not for the tree alone; 

Let the man take heed, for the child must reap 
As the father first hath sown. 


Our lives are not for ourselves alone: 
They are part of the legacy 

That we from the past to the future give, 
For the men who are yet to be. 


Each life by itself is a mystic screed, 
One page from a volume vast; 

But writ in a tongue that we cannot read, 
With a meaning we miay not grasp. 


Yet sometimes, conning the volumes o’er, 
Lo, the meaning flashes plain, 

Of life and love, and of death and ill, 
Of sorrow, and joy, and pain. 


And it’s writ, that the good which a man may do 
Is never to pass away. 

Are our sins less strong, must they too endure, 
Increasing from day to day? 


Humanity carries a heavy chain, 
It was forged as the world begun. 

Each wrong that we do binds a link anew 
On the myriads yet to come. 


On us, the burden is light to bear, 
For God-fearing upright men 

Were our ancestors; and they did for us 
As they willed we should do again. 


We've a right to be proud of our Tyler name; 
It is honest, and clean, and true; 

And those who would live as their fathers lived 
Must hold it forever so. : 
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So a health to the good old Tylers now, 
And a cheer for the good old name: 
And the toast I give, is that we may live 
As they did, without fear or shame. 


Then followed the congregational rendering, to the air of “Auld 
Lang Syne,’’ of the hymn composed especially by Miss Irene Chap- 
lin Tyler (daughter of George, Caleb, Jacob, Abraham, Job, Job, 
Moses, Job), of Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


The tide of being bears us on 
To new and better birth. 

And life with life is linked to own 
Our kinship with the earth: 

The mystery of blood that binds 
The father to his son 

Is light and truth to willing minds, 
For all mankind is one. 


All life is one, of many forms 
The impulse sure and strong; 

The inspiration of The Word, 
And its unending song, 

Through all the atoms of the world, 
And circles of the sun, 

There bides the answer to the prayer, 
The universe is one. 


’ Upon suggeston by the Chair, the meeting then proceeded to con- 
sider the matter of perfecting a permanent organization; and it was 
decided that the chair should appoint a committee of three to pre- 
pare and submit later in the day a constitution. 


The Chair appointed as such committee: 
Rollin U. Tyler, Esq., Middletown, Conn. 
Major William N. Tyler, Wakefield, Mass. 
Major Loren S. Tyler, Salem, Mass. : 


An historical article, prepared by Willard I. Tyler Brigham (son 
of Laura Elvira Tyler, daughter of Merrill, son of Job, Jonathan, 
William, Job, Moses, Job), of Chicago, was then read by its author. 


THE TYLER FAMILY. 

Some Bible scholars say, Adam, the first man, was born 4,000 years before 
Christ. They are silent about the time when the first Tyler saw created day. 
Evidences at hand warrant the belief it was not more recent than 1,000 A.D. A 
trivial difference of 5,000 years does not cut much figure in the history of a 
world. Besides, things done in the earlier period should be considered noth- 
ing, compared with the glorious achievements of the last past 1,000 years; in 
which later doings, surely, the Tylers have ‘‘had a hand,” many of them. 

Could we supply a few ‘‘missing links,’’ it would be possible to run the 
Tyler pedigree directly back to Adam. Otherwise, the Tylers are a “special 
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creation.’’ Indeed, considering their illustrious characteristics, such an origin 
is not improbable. ai 

The science of names of nations, clans, families and individuals is a 
strangely fascinating study. Even Adam and Eve, the first pair, were not un- 
named. So you can readily see, when the children and grandchildren began 
to arrive, until, say, the tenth generation (which represents the length of time 
Tylers have been in America), it became necessary for a person to have not 
simply a name, buta ‘‘handle to it.” 

Just when this custom. became universal cannot be decided. But would 
we be far wrong, should we suppose the Tower of Babel, with its mortification 
of speech, gave quite an impetus to the habit of christenings? (Perhaps that’s 
why so many nowadays are called ‘‘hard names.’’) 


Names are said to have been first suggested by variety of personal appear- 
ance, peculiar characteristics, strange experiences, etc., etc., of which there is 
ample proof. For instance, our American Indians (what’s left of them) follow 
to this day similar custom. Thus ‘‘Out West’’ we hear of Sitting Bull, Rain-in- 
the-Face, Eagle Eye, and other noted chieftains. 


Occupations have given rise to family names; witness the number of 
Smiths to prove it (notto mention Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, who are usually 
Jews, because inthe Middle Ages they had the handling of most of the gold 
and silver). Therefore, along this line of thought, it has been intimated that 
“once on a time’’ there lived a certain person, and that person was so very 
expert in laying tiles, that they called him, for short, 7iler, the tiler. And he, 
having the good fortune to leave a posterity, transmitted this well-earned cog- 
nomen to children and grandchildren. The custom, once established, kept on, 
until, as Iam informed, in certain parts of Essex County, Mass., it is not un- 
common for strangers to enquire, ‘‘Was not your first Tyler named Adam?”’ 


All trees have branches. As wecannot expectat so latea day to search out 
and claim this first skillful artisan called ‘‘7he Tiler,’’ we must try to find 
what branch of Tylers we belong to. 


The name Tyler is usually considered English. But for all that, probably 
it was born ‘‘on the Continent;’’ likely in France, which country especially 
felt the throes of expiring Roman civilization, as well as awakening thrills of 
its surviving conqueror, Gothic. There is early record of an hereditary domain 
in France, called ‘‘Castellum de Tiilieres,”’ aname suggesting that of our own 
family. And it has further been thought out, that some descendant of that 
house was with William the Conqueror when he went into England with his 
army in the year 1066; and that it is his name we see spelled ‘‘Le Sire de 
Tilly,’ or Lord Tyler, as preserved on the Roll of Battle Abbey, that historic 
church founded after the Conqueror’s decisive Battle of Hastings. Some per- 
sons in America have almost claimed to be descended from this person. It 
may be so; at present it is conjectural. ‘‘Castles in Spain’? may be maintained 
without expenditures for taxes and servants. 

Howbeit, it is certain, from time immemorial, there have been in various 
parts of Great Britain families bearing the name Tyler, or its equivalent, 
spelled in a dozen different forms. In Burke’s Armory are recorded no less 
than eight Tyler coats of arms, evidence seemingly conclusive that numerous 
branches became prominent and hobnobbed with nobility. Such aristocrats 
are, or have been, seated, among other places, at Monmouth, at Lynsted Lodge, 
Kent County, and at Pembridge, County Hereford, in England. Of this 
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last line, probably, came the distinguished ecclesiast, John Tyler, Dean of 
Hereford in 1692, who was Bishop of Llandaff from 1704-24. 


Newton Limirady, Londonderry, Ireland, is also on the list. ‘The leading 
modern branch seems to be seated at Cottrell, County Clamorgan, Wales. For 
the past hundred years and over, Tylers have sprung therefrom conspicuous in 
the English army and navy, their crowning glory being Sir Charles Tyler, 
Admiral, and Commander of the Tonnant, 80 guns, at the Battle of Trafalgar. 
There was a Tyler in Parliament as early as 1311. Many have been scholars, and 
the writer has a list of thirty-one graduated at Oxford College. Major Tyler 
was in 1840 Acting Governor of the British colony Barbadoes; in recent years 
Sir Henry Whatley Tyler was President of the Grand Trunk Railway. 


Not all have been noted for servile’ obedience to sovereign commands. 
Wat Tyler (I know not whether his name be truth or fiction) started the 
famous insurrection against his king, Richard II., thereby giving wholesome 
inspiration to the developing liberties of the English common people. It was 
the humor of our late President, John Tyler, that he drew his origin from such 
author.° 

' There are Tylersin America. The typical Tyler of New England is stout 
and strong, an American John Bull, strong in his convictions, stout in enforcing 
them. They are aptto accumulate flesh, brains and money, and asa rule, frank 
and scrupulously honest. They wear well into advanced years; eighty and 
over is a common age. One has been for over half a century prominently 
identified with a leading American college. One of the distinguished citizens 
of Brattleboro, Vt., is a Judge Tyler, past eighty-four, and an incumbent of the 
bench for more than fifty consecutive years. The other day, at Salem, Mass., 
(a city noted for witches: they had them in our family, it was claimed, at one 
time, but they never proved it), one of our kinsmen, born in this very town, 
(North Andover, Mass.) celebrated his ninetieth birthday, still comfortably 
sound in body and mind. 

Down in Haddam, Conn., was an entire family of seven Tylers, whose ages 
averaged eighty-two and a-half years. A most conspicuous example of com- 
bined longevity and procreativeness was Daniel Tyler (son of Daniel, son of 
Hopestill, son of Job of Andover), who was born at Groton, Conn., 22 Feb. 
1701, and died at Brooklyn, Conn., 20 Feb. 1802, @. 100 yrs., 11 mos., 26 dys. 
He married three times and had twenty-one children. At the time of his 
death, there were living six children, 50 grandchildren and 120 great-grand- 
children. For many years he was, if not the head, at least one of the shoulders 

of eastern Connecticut. 

There have been American Tylers in all degrees, from common day labor- 
ers up to the highest position, President of the United States. Surely he who 
would essay to speak of Tyler annals need not complain for lack of material, 
which is of such abundance and variety that one may rather ponder how may 
it all be collected and assigned proper place. 

Tylers have scattered all over our country; in every state we find them 
exemplifying all respectable trades, and every honorable profession. The handi- 
craftsman and the inventor, owners of submarine cables, developers of mines, 
clearers of forests, grazing their cattle upon a thousand hills, turning spindles 
in a thousand mills, directors of banks and stupendous corporations, state rep- 
resentatives and Members of Congress, leaders of the press, presidents and pro- 
fessors of colleges, bishops of dioceses, governors of states, captains of mer- 
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chant ships, commanders of naval vessels, valorous and victorious on land in 
every rank, from private to general, in every war from the Colonial French and 
Indian strifes of printal days. ' 

More than a dozen early Tylers settled within the United States. Not all 
of them, however, have surviving descendants; from about half of the num- 
ber most of the myriads have sprung. Of those whom we may at this time dis- 
miss with shortest reference were: 

(1). Abraham Tyler, at Haverhill, Mass., about 1640; had three children, 
all of whom died young. He died in 1673, and his line became extinct. 

(2). Nathaniel Tyler was at Lynn, Mass., about 1640; he made his will 
(1652) before starting out on a long sea voyage, wherein is mentioned a son in 
Shrewsbury, England. There is present doubt about his destination. Some opine 
that he returned to England, while others think that the Branford, Conn., 
branch of Tylers are sprung from him, and that the voyage he took was either 
to Long Island or Connecticut. 

(3). Roger Tyler was in Connecticut by 1650; probably had a son Roger, 
Jr., who died at Wallingford, Conn., seemingly without issue, and as far as 
known, the family became extinct, though some claim him for progenitor of 
the Connecticut line. 

(4). John Tyler, shopkeeper, Charlestown, Mass., had a son John, born in 
1696. The father died in Carolina; if there are latter-day descendants, they 
are thus far untraced. 

(5). .Thomas Tyler, of Boston, Mass., had ason Samuel, born in 1657. No 
grandchildren have yet been found. ) 

(6). William Tyler, of Boston, Mass., came from London on the first ves- 
sel which sailed after the close of the American Revolution. He was a rope- 
maker; his descendants are believed to be not numerous. 

(7). William Tyler was at Salem, N. J., about 1688, a Quaker. His line 
seems not to be very distinguished or numerous, but a quiet, respectable class 
of citizens. -His descendants are principally confined to the state of New Jer- 
sey and bordering Pennsylvania. 

(8). A Maryland 7ylor family, Quakers, date from about 1750. TheYare 
probably a distinct race, for there are many English 7y/ors, which may be 
of anterior common origin with the 7y/ers. 

Of those lines having descendants known to have figured most conspicuous- 
ly in the history of our country, are the following: 

(1). Job Tyler, the Andover, Mass., line. 

(2). Capt. Thomas Tyler, the Boston line. 

(3). The Branford and Wallingford, Connecticut, lines. 
(4). The Virginia and Maryland lines.* 

Of each of these kindly grant me the time to speak but briefly. 

First. Job Tyler was born in England about 1621; probably died at An- 
dover, Mass., about 1700. His descendants are seemingly most numerous of 
all, with corresponding numbers upon the roll of honor. Likely three-fourths 
of those here to-day are of his house; quite naturally, too, for we have come 
down ‘into the very heart of his domain, His vitality descended to his sons, of 
whom he had four: Moses, Hopestill, John and Samuel. 


*To these must be added John Tyler, at Gloucester, Mass., 1719 (who turns out to be 
the founder of a distinct American branch). 
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Moses lived to be eighty-five, as per the legend in old North Andover ceme- 
tery. He had eleven sons; the second eldest, Capt. John, lived about three 
miles from here, in West Boxford. We should visit his old home, a part of 
which was built by his hands something like 200 years ago. It has lineally 
descended, and at present in the hospitable hands of Mr. John and Miss Re- 
becca Tyler Wood, whose mother was a Tyler. Most of the Tylers in Essex 
County are Moses’ descendants, and I think a good half of Job’s descendants 
trace through his son Moses. 

‘Hopestill Tyler lived to eighty-eight. He moved to Preston, Conn., where- 
abouts some of his descendants made distinguished history. At least four of 
his sons have been found, who left numerous posterity in eastern Connecticut 
and Massachusetts. 

John Tyler lived to eighty-nine; he moved to Mendon, Mass., and had five 
sons, four of whom had issue. 

Samuel Tyler was the short-lived son, ying at forty; but he left two good 
sons, both of whom left families. Mendon and Attleboro (sometimes printed 
Brattleboro, which is, of course, an ve Mass., were the early seats of 
this line. 

By the year 1710, Job’s line had produced between 40 and 50 male descend- 
auts, thus making a numerous early start. 

Second. In Voluntown and Preston, Conn., and Portsmouth, R. I., we 
find record of an early John Tyler family. He died in 1700, leaving one son, 
Lazarus, who left sons. This family did not get well started before 1700, and 
‘is not believed to be very numerous. There are reasons why I am at present 
inclined to believe this John and Job of Andover were brothers. 

Third. Thomas Tyler, Sea Captain, from Budleigh, England, was at Bos- 
ton about 1685. He and his eldest son, Thomas, Jr., were in 1703 taken by a 
Barbary pirate vessel. Large ransoms were offered, but their fate remains a 
mystery. He left three sons, who had issue. While not so numerous as;some 
of the other lines, taken altogether, it is usually thought the most aristocratic 
of our northern lines. Two of Thomas’ sons had a coat of arms granted while 
we were under British rule. Nevertheless, these were loyal Americans. 
Royall Tyler, notwithstanding his given name, was one of Boston’s most active 
agitators against the mother country, a worthy coadjutor of John Adams. 
Among his distinguished sons, Royall, Jr., has the unique honor of writing 
the first Ainerican comedy produced by an American company. 

Fourth. William Tyler took the oath of fidelity at New Haven, Conn., 
in 1657; removed to Milford, Conn., where he married and had threesons. One 
died unmarried at Derby. The other two, William, Jr., and John, early 
removed to Wallingford, Conn., where they had numerous descendants, and 
so I have very naturally fallen into the habit of calling this the Wallingford 
branch. ‘The most conspicuous founder of a colony sent out by this line made 
history at Claremont, New Hampshire, where as inventors and mill-builders 
Tylers have been conspicuous for generations. 

Fifth. Branford, Conn.,in point of numbers, will probably be found to 
follow Job’s line most closely. Also it may be discovered that it to the Wal- 
lingford line is yery closely related. Four male Tylers were at Branford quite 
early: Charles, Peter, Francis and George by name; all probably brothers, the 
last three are known to have been. 

Charles, born at Branford in 1657, youngest of the four, had but one son who 
had issue, Bezaleel, a unique name, which has done excellent service in 
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tracing some of his descendants. As the son moved early to Sharon, Conn., it 
might be called the Sharon line. Although not numerous prior to 1750, we 
may expect startling discoveries later on; for one, Bezaleel, Jr., is credited with 
having had 22 children. 

Peter was most conspicuous of the brothers, having been repeatedly sent 
as deputy to the General Assembly. He had five sons, the families of four of 
whom are determined, together with sufficient descendants, to induce belief it 
is most numerous of the Branford lines. 

George and descendants seem to have vied with Peter and his, both in 
numbers and pertinacity with which they have clung to Branford and neigh- 
boring places, such as Northford, Guilford, New Haven and Tyler City. (No 
wonder they like the last! When you are in ‘‘Tyler,’’ do asthe Tylers do.) 

Francis had but one son, Nathaniel, who left descendants; and as he re- 
moved to Haddam, where have ever since been those who bore his stamp, we 
may call this the Haddam line. Its early patriarchs were seafaring men and 
shipbuilders; of Nathaniel’s sons, one, Simon, had seven sons, all of whom were 
sea captains. 

Sixth. ‘The Maryland line seems to haye started with-Robert Tyler, whose 
will was probated in 1738. It would not be surprising to later learn, he was orig- 
inally from Virginia. C 

Seventh. ‘The Virginia lines are four or more in number, as Lyon G. Tyler, 
President of William and Mary College, has within the past year informed us. 
Most conspicuous is the line of Henry Tyler, traditionally (like Job), from 
Shropshire, England, who had a large grant at Williamsburg, Va., as early as’ 
1652. A part of this was later selected for the site of the Governor’s palace. 
This is one of the ‘‘ F, F. Vs.,’”’ having won distinguished laurels in state and 
national sense; furnished conspicuous incumbents of state and federal courts, 
its own state governor and lieutenant-governor, as well as- President of the 
United States. 

In this article, introductory to themes of great magnitude, only super- 
ficial treatment can be given. In future times I hope to have the pleasure of 
descanting upon individual Tyler lines, data for which is coming in abundantly 
in the preparation of the Tyler Family History. Being able at present to 
place not less than 5,000 Tylers, I think you will rejoice that we are soon to 
have a published family record. Eventually, more than 25,000 names are ex- 
pected, which will be placed in three volumes when ready for press. Nearly 
enough for a first is already collected, and its preparation anticipated in the 
near future. 

As illustrating frequent pleasant surprises, mark an instance ortwo: Prof. 
Charles N.Tyler, of Cornell (who would be with us to-day, but for a previous en- 
gagement calling him to Europe), knew but little of his ancestry, and had 
talked with Prof. Moses Coit Tyler of the same institution trying to get light. 
Not long since, I had the pleasure of showing him, he is in the seventh genera- 
tion from Job Tyler; tracing, through several generations in Maine, by way of 
James Tyler, son of Moses, who about 1716 went to Scarborough, Me. 

Another case is that of William D. Tyler; self-made man, one of the lead- 
ing citizens of the Pacific northwest, where, at Tacoma and Walla Walla, he is, or 
has been, president of railways, president of Puget Sound University, vice- 
president of Washington College, hotel manager, director in coal companies, 
theaters, etc., etc., I know not what all; a sort of a local nabob, you see, only 
with the Tyler American spirit dominating it all. Well, a few months ago 
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circumstances had been such, he knew positively not farther back than his 
grand parentage. With much satisfaction the writer determined that he de- 
scended through Bezaleel Tyler from Sharon and Branford, Connecticut. 

So, having got you safely to the Pacific slope, I shall for the present bid 
you an affectionate adieu. 


The Committee upon a Constitution then reported back to the 
house a Constitution agreed upon, which, after some debate; was 
adopted by the meeting as a permanent guide and fundamental 


compact: 
CONSTITUTION, 


WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, Proud of our lineage, in order that we may 
more closely cement’sacred kindred ties, and that we may, in all honorable 
ways within our power, assist in completing for publication the records of the 
American Tyler families, a work which has been already for some time earnest- 
ly undertaken by our kinsman, Willard I. Tyler Brigham, Esq., do hereby 
pledge our united efforts towards the success of a society to be known as THE 
TYLER FAMILY ASSOCIATION. 

Dated (at the home of our forefathers),.North Andover, Mass., 
Wednesday, September Second, 1896. 


MEETINGS. 

Meetings of the Tyler Family Association may be held yearly; and it 
shall be the duty of those present at each gathering to determine the time and 
place of the meeting next following. Only members of the Association shall 
be entitled to vote in the meetings. 


EXERCISES. 


The ORDER OF EXERCISES for the day shall be divided into MORN- 
ING, DINNER and VISITATION sessions, substantially as follows: 


Morning Session. The place of meeting shall be open and ready for in- 
formal session by 8:30 o’clock A.M. Formal session shall be called at 9:30 
o’clock: 

Divine Blessing. 

Hymn. 

President’s Welcome. 

Abridged Report of Last Meeting. 

Music. 

Historian’s Article. 

Poem. 

Business Session: including secretary’s report, election of officers 
(every second year only ), selection of time and place of next gathering; together . 
with any new or unfinished business whatsoever which may arise or be 
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brought up. 
9. Music. 
NOON INTERMISSION. 
Dinner Session at 1 o’clock P. M. 
1. Divine Grace. 
2 Dinner, 
8. Letters of Regret. 
4, Toastmaster’s Address. 


5. Responses to Toasts. (In whichlet care be observed, that the num- 
ber or length of the same do not grow tedious; making also reasonable allow- 
ance for such impromptu remarks or from distinguished attendants upon the 
meetings as may not have been anticipated in the formal arrangements. ) 

6. Music. (Which also may be introduced with good effect during the 
dinner service. ) 

7. President’s Final Remarks. 

8. Benediction. 


Visitations. 


The Dinner Session should finish its exercises and adjourn by 3:30 
o’clock or 4 P. M., that pilgrimages may be made to places of Tyler family 
interest in the neighborhoods where meetings may chance to be convened. 


OFFICERS. 


The officers of this organization shall be determined by viva voce vote of 
its members at every second meeting, and shall be as follows: (1) A President, 
(2) Five Vice-Presidents, (3) Five Patriarchs, (4) Five Patriarchesses, (5) 
Five Patrons, (6) Five Patronesses, (7) A Treasurer, (8) A Secretary, (9) An 
Assistant Secretary, (10).and an Historian. 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


President. The President shall have precedence as presiding officer at all 
meetings of the association, which shall be conducted under such rules as are 
generally in use in deliberative bodies. In case of conflict, Robert’s Rules of 
Order shall decide all disputed points. 

Vice-Presidents. The Vice-Presidents, in their respective order, shall take 
precedence in presiding at such meetings as the President may not attend, or at 
such times as the President may request. 

Patriarchs and Patriarchesses. No male or female shall be eligible to this 
dignity who shall not have attained the age of eighty years. The office is in- 
tended to be purely honorary; but out of deference to those of so great senior- 
ity, it shall be the duty of members of this association to listen with the greatest 
respect to what its members may say, and to weigh well their counsels before 
taking any vital step in the annals of this organization. 

Patrons and Patronesses. The functions of this body are to act as a gen- 
eral committee of reception at all meetings during social sessions, and to aid 
voluntarily or upon request towards the successful furtherance of preparations 
for each succeeding meeting. 

Treasurer. The Treasurer shall receive all monies coming to this associa- 
tion; and may disburse the same upon receipt of voucher from Secretary, 
which shali be kept as a receipt for payment, the receipt of the payee being 
. also obtained. He shall prepare and deliver to the Secretary an annual ac- 
counting, to be incorporated in the Annual Report to be rendered this society. 

Secretary. The Secretary shall perform the duties usually incumbent upon 
such an officer; shall see that a toastmaster and poem are provided for each 
gathering; shall have authority to disburse funds from the treasury as need for 
the same may arise, either in connection with meetings or in furtherance of re- 
searches for the Tyler Family History, and shall render an Annual Report to 
this society. 

Assistant Secretary. He shall take and keep the minutes of all meetings 
of the association, to be transcribed into a proper book for permanent preserva- 
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tion; shall prepare and keep a Registry Book, wherein it shall be the duty of 
all attendants at each meeting to note their name and address; and shall per- 
form such other services as the Secretary may delegate to him. 

Historian. He shall prepare a paper upon some theme of general Tyler 
family interest for each regular meeting; shall notice the demise of members 
of this association, as well as of all distinguished Tylers wheresoever occurring; . 
and may prepare and present for adoption by this association such resolutions 
as may seem fitting. 


AMENDMENTS. 


This constitution may be amended at any regular meeting by a four-fifths 
vote of the members present. 


MEMBERS. 


Any person may become.a member of the Tyler Family Association by 
paying a membership fee of one dollar. On years subsequent to joining, all 
members are expected to pay an annual due of one dollar; but any person. 
paying at one time the sum of five dollars shall become a life member, and not 
subject to further dues. 


It was then*decided to hold the next reunion in the city of New : 
Haven, Connecticut, upon the last Wednesday of August (the 
25th), 1897. 

The Committee upon Constitution, to expedite organization, also 
reported back a list of officers to act for the first term of the Association 
existence, which was unanimously adopted, and the officers declared: 
elected, as follows: 

j OFFICERS. 


- President: Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, Cornell University, N. Y. 


Vice-Presidents: Lyon G. Tyler, Pres. William & Mary College, Va. 
Hon. James M. Tyler, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Hon. Tyler Westgate, Haverhill, N. H. 
Gen. Henry L. Mitchell, Bangor, Me. 
Henry P. Tyler, Haverhill, Mass. 
Patriarchs: Prof. William S. Tyler, Amherst College, Mass. 
*Hon. Royall Tyler, Brattleboro, Vt. 
+Moses Coburn Tyler, Esq., Salem, Mass. 
{John Tyler, Esq., Claremont, N. H. 
Daniel Tyler, Esq., Beaver, Utah. 
Patriarchesses: Mrs. Letitia Tyler Semple, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Tyler Kimball, Bradford, Mass. 
Mrs. Harriet Tyler Cone, Tylerville, Conn. 
Mrs. Alma Tyler Eaton, Harvard, Mass. 
Mrs. Sally Tyler Robinson, Lynn, Mass, 
Patrons: Maj. Loren S. Tyler, Salem, Mass. 
so Hon. W. D. Tyler, Walla Walla, Washington. 
Hon. C. W. Tyler, Clarksville, Tenn. 
Rollin U. Tyler, Esq., Middletown, Conn. 
Dr. Nathan P. Tyler, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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OFFICERS—ConTINvED. 


Patronesses: Mrs. Charles P. Clark, New Hayen, Conn. 

Mrs. R. P. Lincoln, New York City. 

Mrs. Artemas S. Tyler, Lowell, Mass. 

Mrs. E. O. Tyler Olcott, Norwich, Conn. 

Miss Rebecca Tyler Wood, West Boxford, Mass. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Larissa C. Ladd, West Boxford, Mass. 
Secretary and Historian: Willard I. Tyler Brigham, Esq., Chicago, Ill. 


Assistant Secretary: Bennet Tyler Gale, Lee, Mass. 


*Hon. Royall Tyler (son of Hon. Royall Tyler, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Vermont, a son of Royall, son of William, son of Capt. Thomas Tyler, from Budleigh, Devon- 
shire, England, founder of the o/d Boston Tyler branch about 1680) was born at Brattleboro, 
Vt.. 19 April, 1812, where he passed away white with honors October 28, 1896. He was the last 
survivor of.a family of eleven children, among his brothers being the distinguished Revs. 
Edward, Joseph, George and Thomas Tyler, as well as the Boston merchant prince, Gen. 
John Steele Tyler. 

Judge Tyler fitted at Phillip Exeter Academy, entered Harvard as a sophomore, and 
graduated in 1834. (He had lost some years clerking in an elder brother’s store.) He studied 
law with Hon. Charles C. Loring, a leading attorney of Boston, where he was admitted to © 

' the bar in 1837. He was admitted to the Windham County (Vt.) bar on his Massachusetts 
certificate. At his boyhood home for a short time he was a member of the firm of Keyes & 
Tyler, removing to Newfane (Vt.) totake charge of the business of Charles K. Field, Esq., 
during his Western absence. At this time he was elected state’s attorney for the county, 
and in 1844 appointed register of probate. In 1846 he was elected (by the legislature) judge 
of probate for the District of Marlboro; in 1851 he was appointed county clerk; both of these 
latter offices were honored by his incumbency up to. the time of his death. 

Judge Tyler married April 29, 1840, Laura B. Keyes, a daughter of his former law part- 
net, by whom he had three daughters, two only of whom grew to maturity, and became the 
wives of Commander Allan D. Brown, U.S. N., and George Willard Platt, Great Barrington, 
Mass. Both of these have children to bear on the blood, but not, alas, the name of clan 
Tyler. 

His very superior mental ‘endowments and exceptional legal attainments never won 
the goal they would nobly have dignified. Never grasping for position, he promptly adapt- 
ed himself to the duties first at hand, in which his natural habit of application so deeply 
seated him that he never sought for change. In the words of eulogium delivered at the bar, 
“‘(Ryverybody, whether high or. low, rich or ‘poor, could approach him, confident of being 
fairly dealt with and kindly treated. To be of service to his fellowmen and to do good in the 
world, were prominent among his many good qualities.” Judge Tyler was buried from St. 
Michael’s Episcopal Church in Brattleboro, of which he was a founder and for many years 
senior warden. 


+ Moses Coburn Tyler (a son of Parker, son of Abraham, son of Job, son of Job, son ot 
Moses, son of Job Tyler, an English immigrant at Andover, Mass., 1640, where he was found 
by the first settlers, ‘‘monarch of all he surveyed’”’) was born at North (i. e. o/d) Andover, 
Mass., May 7, 1805; he “‘wentto his reward” from Salem, Mass., January 31, 1897, in his nine- 
ty-second year, thus calling conspicuous attention to a characteristic for which his race is 
noted, longevity. 

According to the custom of the days of his youth, he was put to learn a trade, that ot 
shoemaking, which he followed with successful profit to the time of his retirement, in 1864. 
His first vote was cast for John Quincy Adams in 1828, and he voted for every Whig and 
Republican President from that time forward, down to and including McKinley. His 
grandfather was a Revolutionary soldier, from the very first gun at Concord and Lexington, 
while he himself served as sergeant in the historic North Andover military company, whose 
annals include service in the Revolution and the War of 1812. ; 

He was visited by the writer a few months previous to his decease, and although blind, 
deaf and somewhat halt, hismind was wonderfully clear and active, and on pleasant days he 
was in the habit of walking out. 

He married in 1829 Susan W. Baldwin, of Billerica, Mass., and moved to Salem in 1842, 
where he ever after dwelt, living to become her most venerable resident. ‘Their union was 
blessed by five children, of whom four, George, William, Lydia and Louise, survive their 
parents, 
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Upon suggestion from the Chair, the meeting then took a recess 
for thirty minutes, to enable those who wished to register their 
names as being in attendance, also to join the Association. 


PARTIAL REGISTRATION LIST. 


Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Prof. Henry M. Tyler, Northampton, Mass. 

Prof. John M. Tyler, Amherst, Mass. 

Prof. and Mrs. Egbert C. Smyth, Andover, Mass. 
Prof. and Mrs. Edward Y. Hincks, Andover, Mass. 
Hon. Moses Tyler Stevens, a * 
Rey. Charles Noyes, 
Hon. and Mrs. James P. Baxter, Portland, Me. 
Caroline Tyler Clark, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. J. Ellery Tyler, Northampton, Mass. 
Miss Frances M. Tyler, Newark, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs. Artemas Tyler, Lowell, Mass. 
Major and Mrs. Loren S. Tyler, Salem, Mass. 
Miss Louise F. Tyler, Salem, Mass. 

Rollin U. Tyler, Esq., Middletown, Conn. 
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t John Tyler (ason of John, son of Col. Benjamin, son of John, son of John, son of 
William Tyler, traditionally from Devonshire, England, who was at New Haven, Conn., 
where he took the ‘‘oath of fidelity”’ April 7, 1657, but later removing to Milford, Conn., 
where he died) was born at Claremont, N.H., March 26, 1818, in which native village he drew, 
his last breath on the 28th November, 1896. 

He inherited marked mechanical genius from a long line of practical mechanics. The 
second American generation of his Tyler branch settled at Wallingford, Conn:, where as 
millers they were conspicuous in that part of the town long known as “‘Tyler’s Mills,’? now 

-Yalesville, owning for generations the original mill builtin that town. The grandfather of 
the subject of this sketch, Col. Benjamin Tyler, came from Wallingford in 1767, bringing his 
family up the Connecticut River on the ice ina sled. He built the first dam in the town, jac- 
quired most of the mill privileges along the course of Stigar River, invented a water wheel, 
built mills, and was altogether the most sterling man in the first generation of the history of 
Claremont. 

The father of the subject of this sketch, John Tyler, with two brothers, followed worth- 
ily in the footprints of their father, adding newinventions in the milling craft, and buying 
half of old Ascutney Mountain (just across the river in Vermont), wherefrom they quarried 
mill-stones, with which they supplied the States and Canada for years. 

The subject of this sketch was apprenticed for seven years to learn the trade of mill- 
wright at Barre, Vt., where he after served for eight years as foreman in the same shop. 
Then removing to Lebanon, N. H., for several years, he did a large business building mills. 
He took up permanent abode in Claremont in 1872, where he was superintendent and en- 
gineer in building the Sugar River Paper Mill, of which he was presidentand principal stock- 
holder. In 1856 he patented the iron Tyler turbine wheel, the first iron wheel made, upon 
which he secured later patents for improvements, and which are now in general use all over 
the country. He was also patentee of a coppercylinder washer for paper stock. In 1872 he 
built the Bible Hill aqueduct, tosupply the village with pure water. He was a principal 
stockholder in the hotel and boats at Sunapee Lake, a staunch Republican, and a member of 
the legislature in 1891-92. Owner and lover of fine horses, possessed of the finest residence in 
his native town, he would have been generally envied, but that he was so public-spirited and 
genial ‘none knew him but to praise.” 

He was thrice married: To Roxalana Robinson, of Barre, vt; Mary J. Smith, Rutland, 
Vt.; and Maria A. Alexander, of Claremont, N. H., which last survives her husband. Yet he 
never had a child, and at his death the name of Tyler, always honorably conspicuous in the 
town for 130 years, passed out. In peaceful ‘‘West Part” burying ground four generations of 
the kindred have ‘‘drawn the drapery of the couch about them and lain down to pleasant 


_dreams.”’ 
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PARTIAL REGISTRATION LIST—CONTINUED. 


Cornelius B. Tyler, Plainfield, N. J. 

Mrs. Larissa C. Ladd, West Boers ee 
Mrs. Sarah J. Wood, os 

Miss Rebecca Tyler Wood, * Us 
Bennet Tyler Gale, Lee, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs, W. I. Tyler Brigham, Chicago, Ill. 
John H. Tyler, Napoleon, Ohio. 

Willard Curtis Tyler, Bradford, Mass. 
Leverett W. Tyler, s eg 

Abel D. Tyler, Brockton, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. John A. Tyler, earidnsiey, Ohio. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Tyler, Townsend, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Tyler, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Harry W. Tyler, Boston, Mass. 

Warren P. Tyler, Newton, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry P. Tyler, Haverhill, Mass. 
Miss Irene Chaplin Tyler, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Sarah R. Spalding, Lowell, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs, Abel D. Tyier, Jr., Brockton, Mass. 
Thomas H. Tyler, Brookline, Mass. 

Mary E. Tyler, Brookline, Mass. 

’ W. B. Tyler, - oa 

Thomas H. Tyler, Jr.,. Waban, Mass. 
Florence ‘Tyler; --- 

Dr. John B. Tyler, Billerica, Mass. 

Mrs. Sarah E. Swan, Methuen, Mass. 

Miss Bessie M.Swan, ‘ os 

Parker Tyler, Chelsea, Mass. 

Frank Berry Tyler, Allston, Mass. 

William Baldwin Tyler, Chelsea, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles O. Tyler, Spencer, Mass. 
Mrs. Mary N. Jones, Wakefield, Mass. 

Mrs. E. Frank Wood, Hy derase: sos. 
Franklin T. Wood, 

Miss Annette Wook cs os 

Miss Louise Wood, “s ae 

Miss Florence Wood, sis ce 

Charles E. B. Tyler, Boston, Mass. 

Charles S. Tyler, Ipswich, Bias? 

Louise S. Tyler, ‘ 

Tyler H. Bird, Belfast, Me. 

Bertha I. T. Bird, ‘‘ ss 

Carrie Tyler Dodge, Ashbury Grove, Mass. 
M. J. Kimball, Haverhill, Mass. 

Rosamond A. Gay, Andover, Mass. 

Sarah N. Carter, ss y 

Maty T. Wildes, by se 

Florence W. Gay, as ve 

Henry McLawlin, es a0 


PARTIAL REGISTRATION LIST—ContTINvED. 


Mr. and Mrs. George S. Cole, endaver, Mass. 

Mrs. and Miss Bodwell, : 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank T. Carlton, ‘ . 

Jennie W. Ingersoll, Bradford, Mass. 

Mrs. Caroline Ellis, Gu us 

Ellen A. Walker, Rye, N. H. 

W. Chauncey Walker, Rye, N. H. 

Edward E. Pearl, West Boxford, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Isaac C. Day, West Boxford, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Chadwick, West Boxford, Mass. 

Blanche Chadwick, West Boxford, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren M. Cole, West Boxford, Mass. 

Mrs. J. Warren Chadwick, Se es 

John Tyler Wood, ca a 

Minnie P. Tyler, Allston, Mass. 

Mrs. R. A. Tyler, Middleton, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary H. Tyler, ‘‘ ub 

Maurice E. Tyler, “3 - 

Ansel P. Tyler, : “ 

Benjamin F. Tyler, Hydepark, Mass. 

Frank H. Tyler, Hydepark, ee 

Hattie L. Tyler, phe 

Mrs. George P. Tyler, Georgetown, byes 

Charles E. Tyler, ae 

Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Tyler, ‘ * 

George G. Tyler, a 

Mary F. Tyler, Haverhill, Mass. 

Mrs. Rose A. Keene, ‘‘ u 

Mrs. J. B. Smith, ve - 

Mary E. Brooks, ue es 

Mrs. Angie M. Tyler, Ward Hill, Mass. 

Clarence E. Tyler, ee gs 

Mrs. Mary H. George, West Newbury, Mass. 

Mrs. Sarah E. Reed, Newburyport, Mass. 

Mrs. Hattie T. Nason, Lynn, Mass. 

Sarah M. Beane, ‘se 

May E. Tyler, Lowell, Mass. 

Nathaniel P. Tyler, West Medford, Mass. 

Tyler Eddy Gale, Worcester, Bias: 

Mrs. H. Tyler Broad, ‘ 

Mrs. L. E. West, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Major H. Tyler, Greenfield, Mass. 

Charles Hopkins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. RebeccaJ. Harris, Salem, Mass. 

Mrs. William H. Greene, ‘ ss 

Mrs. Frederic Porter, we A 

Matilda Tyler Rathbun, Providence, R. I. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Tyler, Centerville, R. I. . 
N. B.—Not all registered. 
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MEMBERSHIP ROLL. 
Life Members: 
Mrs. Larissa C. Ladd, West Boxford, Mass. 
Mrs. Sarah J. Tyler Wood, ‘¥ 
Miss Rebecca Tyler Wood, ‘‘ oH 


Erenibers Paying Annual Dues: 
Moses Coburn Tyler, Salem, Mass. Msgs lose ) 
Loren S. Tyler, Salem, Mass. 
Miss Louise F. Tyler, Salem, Mass. 
Mrs. Lydia M. Tyler, Salem, Mass. 
Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, Andover, Mass. 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. D. Smyth, Andover, Mass. 
Mrs. Sarah Nelson Carter, gw ie 
Mrs. B. F. Tyler, Medford, Mass. 
Mrs. Charles Parkhurst, Somerville, Mass. 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, Cornell College. 
Mrs. Carrie Tyler Dodge, Ashbury Grove, Mass. 
Mrs. Abby Gage Davis, North Andover, Mass. 
Mrs. Mehitabel C. P. Baxter, Portland, Me. 
Charles Sumner Tyler, Ipswich, Mass.- 
Miss Mary J. Kimball, Haverhill, Mass. 
Ellen Augusta Walker, Rye, N. H. 
Mrs. Rosamond Abbott Gay, Andover, Mass. 
Miss Florence Webster Gay, eh a 
Mrs. Harriet N. Randell, Portland, Me. 
Willard Curtis Tyler, Bradford, Mass. 
Leverett W. Tyler, ws e 
Mrs. Mary Tyler Wildes, Andover, Mass. 
Charles O. Tyler, Spencer, Mass. 
Artemas S. Tyler, Lowell, Mass. 
Mrs. Ethalinda C. Tyler, Lowell, Mass. 
Miss Frances M. Tyler, Northampton, Mass. 
Willard I. Tyler Brigham, Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. Hazel Morse Brigham, Chicago, I1l. 
Mrs. Sarah E. Swan, Methuen, Mass. 
Warren Parker Tyler, Newton, Mass. 
Parker Tyler, Chelsea, Mass. : 
Mrs. H. Tyler Broad, Worcester, Mass. 
Prof. William S. Tyler, Aniherst, Mass. 
John H. Tyler, Napoleon, Ohio. 
Prof. Henry M. Tyler, Northampton, Mass. 
Abel D. Tyler, Jr., Brockton, Mass. 
Isaac C. Day, West Boxford, Mass. 
Rollin U. Tyler, Tylerville, Conn. 
Bennet Tyler Gale, Lee, Mass. 
Henry P. Tyler, Haverhill, Mass. 
Mrs. Adelia E. Tyler, ‘‘ yl 
William N. Tyler, Wakefield, Mass. 
Wesley Tyler, Boston, Mass. 
Benjamin F. Tyler, Hydepark, Mass. 
Cornelius B,. Tyler, Plainfield, N. J. 
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MEMBERSHIP ROLL—ContTINUED. 


Mrs. Louise M. Wood, Hydepark, Mass. 
Frank Tyler Wood, Hydepark, Mass. 

Dr. John B. Tyler, Billerica, Mass. 

W. B. Tyler, Brookline, Mass.. 

he we Cyler, Ne X 

T. H. Tyler, Jr., Boston, Mass. 

Frank Tyler Carlton, Andover, Mass. 

Mrs. Rebecca Tyler Harris, Salem, Mass. 
Nathaniel Gage, Ward Hill, Mass. 

Mrs. H. W. Tyler, Boston, Mass. 

Charles Hopkins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Mary E. Tyler, Lowell, Mass. 

Miss Sarah R. Spalding, Lowell, Mass. 
Mrs. Jennie W. Ingersoll, Bradford, Mass. 
Prof. John M. Tyler, Amherst, Mass. 
Nathaniel P. Tyler, West Medford, Mass. 
Ansel P. Tyler, Middleton, Mass, 

Mrs. Sarah M. Clark, Atkinson Depot, N. H. 
Mrs. A. E. Tyler Gutterson, Andover, Mass. 
Mrs. Charles P. Clark, New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Tyler Hincks, Andover, Mass. 
Mrs. Mary N. Jones, Wakefield, Mass. 
Thomas L, Spofford, West Boxford, Mass. 
Maurice E. Tyler, Middleton, Mass. 

Col. Mason W. ‘Tyler, Plainfield, N. J. 


A vote of thanks was unanimously tendered the Trustees of the 
church for the generous donation of their edifice for the place of 
meeting, as well as for the beautiful floral decorations and other 
kindly acts of thoughtful courtesy. 

The session then adjourned; and as those in attendance passed out 
of the front porch, Mr. Arthur Wilmarth, professional photographer, 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass., took.a very satisfactory picture of the 
Tyler group. 
DINNER SESSION. 


About 1 P. M. fully 150 of the kindred crowded the vestry of the 
church to its capacity, and, seated about extemporized tables, dis- 
cussed the viands bountifully provided by Caterer Tanner, of Haver- 
hill, Mass., after a touching ‘‘grace’’ had been pronounced by Pro- 
fessor Egbert C. Smyth (great-grandson of Lydia Tyler, daughter of 
Moses, son of Moses, Job), of Andover. (Rev. Charles Parkhurst, of 
Boston, whose name was on the program for this function, it was 
reported, had been called home by sudden illness. ) 

For greater comfort and ease during the post-prandial exercises, 
the company broke up, to reassemble in the church above, where 
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the Chairman, who had meantime been elected President of the 
Family Association, enacted most gracefully the réle of ‘‘toast 
master.’’ 

The following letters of regret were first attentively listened to: 


LETTERS OF REGRET. 


From Professor William S. Tyler. 
Oak Grove, Amherst, Mass., August 5, 1896. 
My Dear Kinsman: 

Iam sorry to say, my physician forbids my going to the gathering at An- 
dover. I hope both my sons will go, and I send a paper which one of them 
will read. 

It is with great regret that I find myself unable to be present and make the 
acquaintance of the numerous branches of the Tyler family that I trust will 
be present on that occasion. Yours most truly, 

| W.S. TYLER. 


(This kindly letter was followed by asecond, borne by.a son, on the day of 
the gathering. ) 


Oak Grove, Amherst, Mass., August 31, 1896. 
My Dear Kinsman: 


_ This will introduce to your acquaintance two of my sons—Prof. Henry M. 
Tyler, of Smith College, and Prof. John M. Tyler, of Amherst—and one, per- 
haps two, of my grandsons—William Seymour Tyler, Jr., and Cornelius Board- 
man Tyler, sons of Col. Mason W. Tyler, of New York—who go as representa- 
tives of my family to the Tyler gathering at Andover. 

It is not as numerous a delegation as I hoped to send. I had hoped to be 
present myself, and to bring along with me my eldest son, Col. Tyler, asa 
representative of the military and titled members of the Tylerfamily. But I 
have not the health and strength to bear the excitement and fatigue of the 
journey and the occasion; and he is obliged by circumstances to send his sons 
as his substitutes. You will recognize his son Boardman, now a member of 
Amherst College, as the young man who has contributed so largely to the ma- 
terials of your genealogy, and who seems to be a born genealogist. 

I think you will find them all in full sympathy with the meeting and with 
your work. And I trust you will find in the whole Tyler family the sympathy 
and co-operation in your work which you well deserve and which you will 
so much need. 

I am glad you are to spend some time in the East. We shall be happy to 
see you at Amherst. . Most truly your friend and kinsman, 

W.S. TYLER. 


From President Lyon G. Tyler. 
College of William and Mary. 
Chartered 1693. 
Williamsburg, Va., July 28, 1896. 

My Dear Sir: 

I received your letter of invitation to the proposed Tyler Convention, and 
regret very much that my engagements will preclude my going sofar. Ishould 
be glad indeed to see and meet my brethren of the Tyler name in the United 
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States. It would be a rare opportunity to cement lasting friendships, for I 
believe that our extensive clan can challenge comparison with any others in 
point of numbers and even of intellect. 

I trust that the occasion will be a joyous one, as it ought to be, and with 
many kind salutations I rest. Very truly yours, 

Mr. W. I. Tyler Brigham. Lyon G. TYLER. 


From Prof. Charles M. Tyler. 
Department of Philosophy, Cornell University, Nov. 3, 1896. 


Dear Kinsman: 


ti 25 - I wish you great success in the Family History. I 
am ashamed to say, I forgot to write the letter for the Andover meeting. I 
was in the whirl of Oxford (England) life, visiting ‘“‘exams’’ and dining out, 
hence the neglect, until it was too late. 
Very sincerely your kinsman, 
W. I. Tyler Brigham, Esq. CHARLES MELLEN TYLER. 


From J. Hoge Tyler, Jr. 
East Radford, Va., June 1, 1896. 
Mr. W.1I. T. Brigham, Chicago, IIl., 

My Dear Sir: I regret to say, that your letter to my father reached here 
a few days after he left for Glasgow, Scotland, where he goes as a delegate to 
the Pan Presbyterian Council. 

I wish so much he had received it in time to have given it his personal 
attention, as I know it would have given him great pleasure to comply with 
your request to aid you in the publication of your history of the American 
Tylers. My father takes great interest in such work, and has much data which 
he will gladly send you when he returns. 

In my father’s name, please accept thanks for the invitation to attend 
a reunion of the Tylers at North Andover, Mass., and I hope he can attend. 

Believe me, very respectfully yours, 
J. HoGE TYLER, JR. 
From Judge C. W. Tyler. 
Clarksville, Tenn., June 8, 1896. 
Hon. W. I. Tyler Brigham, 

Dear Sir: Ihave recently received your letter, and will gladly, as soon as 
I can, write you more fully concerning my own branch of the Tyler family. 
The Tennessee Tylers came from Caroline County, Virginia, and originally 
from Essex County, in that State. Richard Tyler, our immediate progenitor, 
resided in Essex in 1692. I do not know who his father was. 

I would like much to attend the Tyler reunion of which you speak, and per- 
haps I may be able to do so, I am much interested in the history of the fami- 


ly. Success to you in your enterprise. 
Respectfully and truly, 


C. W. TYLER. 


From an octogenarian ‘‘Veteran’’ of the Mexican War. 
‘ Beaver, Utah, August 14, 1896. 
W. I. Tyler Brigham, Esq., 
Chicago, I1l., 
Dear Kinsman: Your fraternal invitation to attend the grand Tyler fam- 
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ily reunion at North Andover in September proximo is received and highly es- 
teemed and appreciated. I very much regret to say, however, that, owing to 
the infirmities of age and the long journey between us, it will be impossible for 
me to attend. 
With the best wishes for yourself and the patriotic Tyler race, I-remain, 
Your sincere relative, DANIEL TYLER. 


From Hon. Hiram Hitchcock. 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, Madison Square, New York, July 5, 1896. 
Mr. W. I. Tyler Brigham, 

Dear Sir: I have your favor of 3d inst. In reply I will say, that full de- 
tails of the Hitchcock-Tylers are complete in the genealogy of the Hitchcock 
family. 2 5 iy 

1 will attend the reunion if possible, but unless there is a change in my en- 
gagements, it will not be possible. Very truly yours, 

HIRAM HITCHCOCK. 


From Hon. J. Hoge Tyler, Ex-Lieutenant Governor of Virginia. 
: East Radford, Va., September 12, 1896. 
Mr. W. I. Tyler Brigham, 

My Dear Sir: I returned recently from Europe, and have learned with 
pleasure of the steps you have been taking in getting up data of the Tyler fam- 
ily; and I am pleased to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 5th, and a 
copy of paper containing proceedings of the recent meeting at Andover. 

It would have been a great pleasure to me to have been at the reunion of a 
family that has borne such a conspicuous part in the history of our country, 
and has contributed so much, in public and private, towards its upbuilding. ' 

I would write you at greater length, but I am at this time very much 
pressed with engagements, and have alsoa sick child to help watch over. I will 
endeavor to send you data in regard to my branch of the family as soon as I 
can command time to make investigations. 

Believe me, very truly your kinsman, 
J. HoGE TYLER. 

(Lack of space alone deters from setting out more of the many kind and 
encouraging replies, which acknowledged efforts to bring about a Tyler fam- 
ily life in national sense were esteemed and appreciated. ) 


TOASTS? 
‘Job Tyler. Our ‘patient’ ancestor; first of the name in America. 
At last, we greet thee.’’ A few inflictions in rhyme. 


Charles Edmund Bartlett Tyler (son of Osborn, Abraham, ‘Abra- 
ham, Job, Job, Moses, Job), Boston, Mass.: 


In Newport, quaint Rhode Island town, way down upon the coast, 
There landed from old England’s shore, of whom we can now boast 
A “‘Tyler’’; from o’er the sea came he to the woods and lofty hills, 
To found a home and family, and ’scape old country’s ills. 


‘‘Sixteen Forty,’’ or thereabout, he stepped upon the strand 

And pitched his tent in an ancient town now known throughout the land 
As Andover, of scholastic fame, whose influence is known 

In Forum, Pulpit, Rostrum, where Knowledge it is shown. 
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“Job” was his appellation, a patient man, ’tis said, 

This horny-handed ancestor, now numbered with the dead, 

Who delved from early morn till night, he strove to make a name, 
Respected, loved, esteemed by all, but yet, unknown to fame. 


To gratify his longing he went from town to town, 

To Roxbury, Mendon, Arundel, before he settled down. 
But he came back to Andover, and here resolved to stay, 
Where we revere his memory on this September day. 


The supposition is, his bones a grave doth fill 
In the littie old-time burial yard, not far upon the hill; 
No stone doth mark the sacred spot or record can be found, 


- Butone, his first born, who liesthere beneath historic ground. 


The trees do wave their requiem above the sacred dead, 

So we should grant our meed of praise forthe spirits that have fled, 
And add our mite of reverence for those who went before, 

And visit, each and all, the spot, before the day is o’er. 


‘‘Job’’ built a little house, and stocked it well with goods, 
And piles of fuel gathered he from out the Tyler woods, 
Then made a barn so fine and warm, the cattle to be snug, 
And all was nice and cosey, like bugs within a rug. 


Then after hea home had got, through all his pain and strife, 
He looked among the gentler sex and sought him out a wife, 
One who would love and trust, and live for him alone, 

Not as some modern maidens do, who only seek a home! 


~ But a maiden fair, with cheeks of red, 

Who could roast the meat, and bake good bread, 
A helpmeet fair who could butter make, 

Could bake and brew, make “Johnny Cake.”’ 


Sew and spin, and stockings knit, 

And cut, make garments just to fit, 

An adept in knowledge of household lore 
As parents of both, in days of yore. 


Job married ‘‘Mary”’ the records say, 
Years ago in the earlier time, 

And we who meet on this festal day 
Are all descendants along the line. 


With biblical names we are led to know 
Their children were baptized, 
In the olden time of long ago 
In their little busy hive. 


« 


There was Moses, and Hopestill and John, who died young, 
And Mary, who married a ‘‘Post,”’ 

Samuel and John, Abram and others, 

With descendants that make up a host. 
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Preachers and Generals of undoubted fame, 

And Colonels who fought in the wars, 

With Captains and others too numerous to name, 
Whose bravery will make up the score. 


And Members of Congress, a President, too, 
Governors, Doctors and Lawyers galore, 

Editors, Authors, and adding thereto 

Our college-bred members, ten thousand or more. 


The Tylers are known where English is spoken, 
In churches, in councils, on land or on the sea, 

In politics, law, you will find them in commotion, 
In fact, a busy family, wherever they may be. 


The eighth generation now gives you all greeting, 
To sisters and cousins, our uncles and aunts, 
Fathers.and mothers, and others, at meeting 
About our ancestor’s favorite haunts. 


May we rival the virtues of those gone before us, 
Rejoice at the record our friends left behind. 

Leave the same for our fathers and sisters and mothers, 
And we’ll be remembered by thoughts that are kind. 


Nor forget our dear parents, in the old familiar nest, 

Or the prayers of gentle mother, ere she left us to our rest) 
Or of our friends departed for the happy golden shore, 

Where we hope to meet all once again and part again no more. 


May the ‘‘Clan’’ endure always, go down to posterity, 
As happy, congenial, as all here to-day. 

No doubts of the future, or filled with temerity, 

And the Tylers will always continue their sway. 


So here’s a good health to all here around, 

The old and the young, the great and the small, 

May the verdict be rendered when the last trump shall sound, 
“Well done, my good people, I welcome you all.”’ 


‘“My grandfather. Dearold man; upright, honest and faithful; we 
all honor and love him.’’ 

Hon. James M. Tyler (son of Epica Stephen, Elijah, Robert, 
Deacon John, Job), Brattleboro, Vt,, a Justice of the Vermont 
Supreme Court: 


(The failure of response to the above sentiment by Judge James M. Tyler, 
of the Supreme Court of Vermont, is explained in the following letter.) 
ie Brattleboro, August 31, 1896. 
W. I. Tyler Brigham, Esq., ° 
North Andover, Mass., 
My Dear Cousin: On my return last week, I sent to you some facts con- 
cerning my own branch of the family, with regrets that I should be unable to 
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attend the family meeting. Until last week, I have been held in court; and 
this week must hear a chancery case, as I begin another County Court next 
week. 

That letter may not reach Chicago before you leave, so I write again to 
express my sincere regret not to be able to meet the esteemed cousins to- 
morrow. 

I could testify, that no one to my knowledge had ever disgraced the family 
name, which in all the generations has been an honorable one. 


Truly yours, JAMES M. TYLER. 


‘‘A Pine Tree, ‘The groves were God’s first temples.’ Stand- 
ing within our modern temples, we will strive to be worthy the 
sturdy oak, from whose primeval American trunk have sprung so 
many Tylers.’’ , 

Gen. Henry L. Mitchell, Esq. (son of Lucinda Tyler, daughter 
of Rowland, Gen. Ebenezer, Capt. Samuel, Samuel, Job), Bangor 
Maine. 


’ 


The following intended telegram was not delivered: 


Bangor, Me., September 2, 1896. 
W. I. Tyler Brigham, 
Tyler Reunion, North Andover Center, Mass.: 

Many regrets that I am unable to leave here. I am with you in sympathy, 
love and honor to our noble ancestors. May their life record inspire you in 
your good work. HENRY Ly. MITCHELL. 

This telegram was enclosed in an explanatory letter, as follows: 

My Dear Sir: I enclose telegram, which I tried to send to you on my 
return home on the 2nd, but was informed that no telegraphic communication 
could be made at the place of your meeting, therefore gave it up, with the idea 
of sending it to you at your home, with an explanation. 

Mrs. Mitchell and myself were the guests of her sister in Albion, about 
forty miles from here. We had such a pleasant time, that it was eight o’clock 
before we got started for home. We went all right for about five miles, when 
it commenced to rain very hard, and was so dark we could not see anything. 
The first thing we knew, we were in contact with a team, and I had to get out 
and walk through the mud and rain until we arrived at a store, where we got a 
lantern. I contracted so bad a cold, it was decided it would not be prudent for 
me to start for Andover, so returned home. 

I trust I shall be with you at your next meeting. If you can come down 
here, I will make it as pleasant for you as I can, and would be much pleased to 
see you here. HopingI will see you, and with kindest regards to you and other 
relatives, I remain, ° Very truly yours, 

H. L,. MITCHELL. 


‘Tyler Biology. ‘We are such stuff as dreams are made of, and 
our little life is rounded with a sleep.’ ’’ 

Prof. John M. Tyler (son of Prof. Wm. S., Deacon Joab, Deacon 
John, Capt. John, Ebenezer, Samuel, Job), Amherst College, Mass. 
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(The following toast, written by Prof. William Seymour Tyler, 
Amherst, Mass., was presented and read to a delighted audience by 
his son, the eaid Prof. John M. Tyler.) 


tt is eighty-six years ago to-day that my eyes first saw the light. It was 
doubtless an accidental and unintentional coincidence that my birthday was 
selected as the day for this gathering of the tribes of the great Tyler family. 
But accidents, so called, are also Providences. Or rather, there ave 70 acci- 
dents under the government of God, but all events are part of His universal 
and particular Providence. And so, I thank God, first of all, that I have been* 
permitted to live through so many years—almost a score beyond the typical 
three-score years and ten, which the Psalmist assigns as the limit of human 
life—and yet have zoz¢ found my strength to be a// labor and sorrow. And in 
the next place I cordially thank you, my kinsmen of the Tyler family, for the 
warm welcome which you have given me on the eighty-sixth anniversary of my 
birth, at the first, and I trust not the last, meeting of our tribes to honor the 
memory, of our ancestry, and to recognize the tie that binds us to each other as 
members of one great family, that has now spread itself over évery part of this 
wide continent. 


Heredity and environment are the two forces which make individuals, 
families, states and nations what they are. Evolutionary biologists nowadays 
think they can explain by the combined action of these two forces the develop- 
ment and differentiation of »zaz from the lower animals, from the protoplasm, 
which is the lowest form of animal life. It would be an interesting and 
instructive study, if one were only capable of so broad, profound and philo- 
sophical an investigation, to trace all the branches and ramifications of the 
Tyler family back to their immigrant ancestor, and show how much of their 
family characteristics they have allinherited from him, and how many they 
severally owe to the places and circumstances by which they have been sur- 
rounded. But that, I fear, would be beyond the power even of our gifted and 
accomplished genealogist, who has had the courage to undertake to find the 
whereabouts and the whatabouts of so many generations of Tylers, so many of 
whom, like himself, do not even bear the name, but have the blood flowing in 
their veins. 


I would like, however, to give on this occasion a brief outline sketch of 
that branch of the family to which I belong, viz.: John Tyler, of Harford, and 
his descendants. 


John Tyler, of Harford, Pa., was the son of John Tyler, of Attleboro, 
Mass. John seems to have been a favorite name in the family, as it was also in 
the family of President Tyler, of Virginia, who always strenuously insisted 
that his family and ours were the same on the other side of the Atlantic. John 
Tyler, of Harford, was born in Attleboro, April 25, 1746, and died in Ararat, 
Pa., May 27, 1822. He married Mercy, daughter of Rev. Peter Thacher, of 
Attleboro, by whom he had nine children, four sons and five daughters. The 
sons, with a singular fondness for alliteration, they named John, Job, Joab and 
Jabez; and the daughters, by a more singular species of rhyming, they called 
Mercy, Mary, Nannie, Polly and Acsah. He was nearly fifty years of age 
‘when he moved with his whole family to what was afterwards Harford, Susque- 
hanna County, Pa., but was then an almost unbroken and unbounded wilder- 
ness, known sometimes as ‘‘ The Beech Woods,”’ although it was scarcely more 
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remarkable for its Sie growth of beech trees than for the splendid maples and 
magnificent hemlocks which largely covered and adorned the surface. 

The first settlers were all from Attleboro, for the most part young and 
unmarried men, But when John Tyler came four years later with his whole 

family, it was still a- wilderness; there were no well-made roads; often the 
track was only zndicated by the blazing of trees; much of the way they went on 
foot, and transported their few household goods in ox-wagons, making only a 
few miles as a day’s journey, and encamping in the woods at the close of the 
day wherever the sunset might overtake them. For several years there were 
no frame houses. They lived in log cabins covered with bark. For ten years 
they were left without taxes, military duties, civil rulers or church organiza- 
tion. “A sense of justice, the dictates of kindness, the power of moral training 
and public opinion, were their officers and exactors.’’ In my own boyhood 
wolves howled in the forests by night and ran in troops across our farm in 
broad daylight. I counted fourteen myself one morning before breakfast, and 
I thought they would like to make a breakfast of me. And I saw deer shot 
down grazing in our meadows. 

They were not long, however, without religious services, which were held 
in a log cabin roofed with bark. A ‘‘reading meeting ’’ was established by 
vote of the people, and John Tyler was chosen to conduct it. These meetings 
were held every Sabbath, and the Sabbath was as carefully observed, as free 
from profanation by labor and amusements, as it was in old Massachusetts. In 
1800 a church was organized, consisting of seven members, all of whom were 
Tylers, Carpenters or Thachers, and all had letters from the church in Attle- 
boro, of which Rev. Peter Thacher was pastor; and the Confession of Faith 
and Covenant of that church were adopted as the rule of faith and discipline. 
In 1803 John Tyler and Obadiah Carpenter were chosen deacons. Meetings 
for public worship were now held in the dwelling house of John Tyler, which 
was the first frame dwelling house in the settlement. Meetings were also some- 
times held in his barn. The first ‘‘meeting house’’ (they never called it a 
church) was built a few years later, and served also as a schoolhouse, till the 
Center Schoolhouse was erected on a slight eminence in front of a beautiful 
grove of evergreens, a handsome edifice, which was the pride of the village 
at the time it was built, and afterwards became the germ of an institution, 
which under different names, ‘‘The Center School,’ ‘Franklin Academy,”’’ 
‘‘ Harford University,’’ ‘‘ Pennsylvania, Orphan School,’’ has been an educa- 
tional center for Northeastern Pennsylvania, and has educated ministers, 
lawyers, doctors, scholars, statesmen, men of influence for every part of our 
great country,among them such men as Judge Williams and Judge Morrow, of 
Pennsylvania; Governor C. C. Carpenter, of Iowa, and G. J. Carpenter, mem- 
ber of Congress from California; Galusha A. Grow, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives in the Civil War; and Roswell Miller, son of Rev. Adam 
Miller, president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, who is now 
one of the railroad kings of the Great West. 

Harford and Harford schools were famous from the earliest times for the 
number and character of the teachers that they educated and furnished for the 
surrounding country. A letter written in 1819 by a young gentleman who had 
gone from the Harford school and was himself teaching in the town of Walton, 
Delaware County, N. Y., in rather a doleful strain says, ‘‘the girls are all away 
teaching,” and goes on to mention nine of the girls by name and also the 
names of the places where they were teaching. This was only thirty years 
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after the settlers had first set foot in the unbroken wilderness. The schools in 
which these girls taught were, of course, for the most part common schools, 
for very few schools of a higher grade existed at that time inthat section. But 
the Harford school, under all its changes of name and form, was always a 
co-educational institution, and soon took the lead, not only in giving the 
higher education to both sexes, but prepared its graduates to teach i in and 
establish schools of a higher grade in other states. 

Thus, for example, the three sons of Joab Tyler, my own father, after 
preparing for college in Harford and graduating at Amherst, all devoted their 
lives to teaching, partly in Amherst and partly in institutions of their own 
founding or upbuilding. And you will pardon me for illustrating the char- 
acteristic and hereditary predilection of Harford families (perhaps in this 
presence I should say families of the Tyler connection in Harford) for higher 
education and teaching as a profession, by reference to subsequent generations. 
My own four sons are all graduates of Amherst College, and two of them are 
college professors, one in Smith and the other in Amherst. In the next 
generation my oldest son has two children, one of whom graduated at Amherst ~ 
a year ago, and the other will graduate one year from next commencement. 
The oldest daughter of my second son is a graduate of Smith, and the other 
two children are too young to enter college. Of the two children of my third 
son one has already graduated, while the second is too young to enter. And if 
the two children of my fourth son were questioned on the subject, I have no 
doubt the son would answer that he is going to Amherst College, and the little 
daughter would say, without a moment’s hesitation, that she is going to Smith. 

- To go back to an older branch of the Harford Tylers, John Wadsworth 
Tyler, the only son of John Tyler, Jr.,—grandson of the John who migrated to 
Harford—was a graduate of Union College, and a distinguished Professor in 
Cazenovia Seminary till he died an early death, and of the two daughters of 
John Tyler, Jr., Clara Catlin was the mother of John Wadsworth Clarke, who 
was a distinguished mathematician and surveyor, and had the honor of tracing 
and marking the disputed boundary between the State of Pennsylvania and 
Western New York; and Harriet Ann married Willard Richardson, the 
youngest of the three members of the Richardson family, who for three gen- 
erations were the principals or presidents of the Academy or University, which 
for so many years was the head center of higher education in Northern Penn- 
sylvania. 

Rev. Lyman Richardson, the oldest of that family of Harford sdvcntons 
who was my first teacher in Latin, also took a wife from the Tyler family, 
Charlotte Sweet, daughter of Nannie Tyler Sweet, granddaughter of John 
Tyler, the migrating ancestor of the Harford family, so that persons in whose 
veins the Tyler blood flowed may be considered as a sort of teaching or educat- 
ing guild from the earliest settlement of the town to the present time. 

The common schools of the town were of a high order. Mr. Lyman ~ 
Richardson’s school was at. oncea classical and a common school. The first 
school was kept in the dwelling house of John Tyler, the same house in which 
religious meetings were early held, and the room in which the school was kept’ 
was called the ‘‘schoolroom’’ ever after, as long as the house was occupied. 
The first meeting house was also the first schoolhouse, in which little children 
were taught by daughters of the first families, some of these “‘ girls’? of whom 
we have already heard as teaching in so many of the neighboring towns. And 
winter schools for children of a larger growth were taught by sous of the best 
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families, such, for example, as Williston, and Sanuel Ely, Kingsbury, the 

minister’s sons; and Asahel Carpenter, the father of the two Carpenters who 

were afterwards distinguished, one as Governor of Iowa, and the other as 
Member of Congress from California. 

And here I cannot refrain from saying, that it seems to me, there was in 
Harford very early an unusually large number, for a small place, of some of the 
noblest zomen that I have ever known,—the wives and daughters of the first 
settlers, and the wives and sisters of their sons, remarkable for their beauty, 
their intelligence and their Christian benevolence; gueens by divine right, 
because worthy to reign, as they did reign, in society and education, as well as 
in the homes and hearts of those who loved them. 

I shall never forget an association which existed in my college days, whose 
immediate object was to sew for the benefit of missions, which in most places 
would have been called a sewing society, and in many places would have 
deserved, perhaps, to be called a society for gossip and scandal, but they named 
it the ‘“‘ Reading Circle,”’ and well they might, for they read as diligently and 
faithfully as they sewed; the best readers they could select read the best books 
they could find—many of the best books of the times; and it is surprising how 
well read they became. College boys, when they came home for their vaca- 
tions, were sometimes drafted and enlisted as readers. At least, I remember 
well that I had the honor and privilege of being made a reading member of the 
Harford Sewing Circle. 

Of course the men of those early days were the worthy husbands and 
brothers, fathers and sons of such women, else the women never would have 
been what they were, or made Harford what it has become. Harford isa small 
farming town, with a population of only 1514 at the last census, without manu- 
factures or commierce, with a hilly and rocky surface, a hard and stony soil, 
a grazing country well stocked with fine herds of cattle and choice flocks of 
sheep, producing the best of butter and cheese for the city markets, and raising 
choice fruits in abundance, but yielding crops of corn and rye only in reluctant 
obedience to the toil and sweat and skill and handiwork of the husbandman, 
sown with beautiful lakes and running brooks, and beautified with picturesque 
hills and valleys, but, like Attica, priding itself chiefly on raising men. 

And when I say this, I refer not to the few who leave the farm and seek a 
college education and adorn public life, but to the mass of the farming popula- 
tion. I have been in the habit for several years of reading in the /ndependent 
Republican, the leading newspaper published in Montrose, the shire town of 
Susquehanna County, full reports of the meetings of the farmers’ club in 
Harford, and I have been surprised and delighted to see the intelligence and 
ability manifested in their discussions, their knowledge of their business, both 
that gained from their own experience and observation and that derived from 
books, and their eagerness to know more, and the freedom and felicity with 
which they expressed what they knew and what they desired to learn from one 
another. ‘There is no other such club in Susquehanna County. Indeed, I do 
not know of any other farmers’ club anywhere, even in old Massachusetts, 
that would compare with this Harford Club in the qualities which I have men- 
tioned. It is a model farmers’ club, and if every farming town in the country 
had such 4 club, there would be more intelligence, prosperity and happiness in 
our farming communities, and much less discontent, complaint, envy and 
jealousy among our agricultural population. And if any of you wish to see a 
model agricultural fair, I advise you to visit Harford on one of these autumnal 
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festivals, when all the farmers and nearly all the people of the town, and great 
numbers from all the neighboring towns, gather in a beautiful grove which 
commands a magnificent prospect of all the surrounding country, to exhibit 
the fruits of their industry and skill, the products of their farms and farm- 
houses, their dairies and the cows that produced them, their cattle and sheep 
and horses. You will see no horse-racing. You will find no booths for the 
sale of intoxicating drinks. There is no gambling or betting. It is a genuine 
agricultural fair. It is a real farmers’ festival. It is an exhibit of flowers and 
fruits, of all things beautiful and good that spring out of the earth or that the 
hand of man or woman can produce. Music and eloquence add their charms. 
Addresses by men of learning, science and art form a part of the program. 
Boys and girls, young men and maidens, play games—not games of chance, 
but games of skill and sports of various kinds on the grass and under the shade 
of the trees. One day is not enough for so large and varied a program. Two 
days are devoted to the business and pleasures of the occasion, and they go 
away feeling that they have had an ideal festival, a feast of reason as well as of 
the senses; a feast for the eye, and the ear, and the mind, and the heart; a 
school in which they have learned much that is good, with little or nothing that 
is evil. 

I regret to say that in this great assembly at this model Harford Fair, while 
you will see any number of persons who have the Tyler blood in their veins, you 
will find, so farasI know, only one man who bears the Tyler name. But he 
bears the name of the immigrant ancestor of us all. I refer to Edward Job 
Tyler, grandson of Job, great-grandson of John, of Attleboro and Harford, a 
skillful and successful farmer, who still occupies the same farm which his 
father and grandfather possessed before him—an zztelligent farmer, a culti- 
vated mani, a good citizen and a consistent Christian. May there always be a 
Job Tyler in Harford to perpetuate the memory of Job Tyler, of Andover! 


I cannot close this imperfect sketch of one branch of our family—already 
too long, and yet too short to do it justice—without some allusion (and it shall 
be only an allusion) to that church which in its origin was the church ‘‘in the 
house’’ of John Tyler, of which John Tyler was the first deacon, and of which 
for many years nearly all of his descendants were members, and from which so 
many of his descendants have been received by letter into other churches all 
over the country, especially in the great West,—the church of which Adam 
Miller was pastor for more than half a century! That church has been a power, 
a power for good in Harford, second only to its schools; in some respects 
beyond even its schools it has made Harford what it has been, and what it is. 
The history of Harford, the history of the Harford branch of our family, cannot 
be written without including very much of the history of that church. As in 
the past, so in the future, may it ever continue to be steadfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord. ’ 


+ 


I am inclined to think, though I say it subject to correction from the wider 
knowledge of our genealogist, I am inclined to think that this branch of the 
Tyler family has been remarkable, not so much for the number of its great 
men distinguished in military service and public affairs, as for the masses that 
have excelled in the virtues of private life like the membership of the early 
Christian churches, not many great men, not many mighty, not many noble, 
but very many good men and true, good women and beautiful, good Christians, 
good citizens, good friends and neighbors who have done their duty to one 
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another, and adorned all the walks of private life. May such men and women ° 


ever be the strength and glory of the Tyler family, and may such families 
always be the salvation of the Republic! 


Then followed the mirthful song, ‘‘Mary Had a Little amb.”’ 

*(‘‘Aunt Mary Tyler,’’ as she was familiarly called, died at her 
residence in Somerville, Mass., December 11, 1889. Her maiden 
name was Mary F. Sawyer, and she was born at Sterling, Mass. 
She was the ‘“‘Mary’’ who ‘‘had a little lamb.’’) 

‘Tyler Family History,’’ by Willard I. Tyler Brigham, Esq. 


Lord Bacon—the same whom Donnelly accuses of having written Shakes- 
peare’s works—once said, ‘‘ Histories make men wise,’’ to which Mrs. Parting- 
ton added a foot note, in her own private copy, ‘‘True, if not otherwise.” 

I remember years ago a young lady calling at our house—we were not 
very well acquainted—and before she left she turned to me and asked, ‘“‘ Mr. 
Brigham, what part of Utah did you say your ancestors were from?’’ Nonsense, 
I replied, I’m a Green Mountain boy. ‘‘ Oh, but that doesn’t prove anything,’’ 
she said, with her sweetly exasperating smile. And so, to humor her, I 
brought out the family Bible, and showed, with some complacency, first, 
Thomas Brigham, at Watertown, Mass., 1635; then, Thomas, Gershom, Benja- 
min, of Marlboro, Mass.; Gershom, born in Marlboro, going via Winchester, — 
N. H., to Washington County, Vt.; Elisha, his son, who had ason, Dr. G. N. 
Brigham; lastly, in parental chirography, your humble servant, Willard I, 
Tyler Brigham, born at Montpelier, Vt., May 31,1859. So far as I know, there 
has never been a divorce in our immediate line, and every man has plighted 
his faith upon the sacred altar of monogamy. 

T read in the records of old Rowley, Mass. (which included soil contiguous 

to this), that as early as 1647 there was a Sebastian Brigham there who was 
captain of the first military company organized in that town. When I get 
back into this county, it seems as if I were visiting relatives. Yes, that would 
be on my father’s side. 

Job Tyler is a name familiar to most of us; he, the first one, has been 
sleeping his long sleep now for nigh two hundred years in a small plot of 
mother earth, probably not far from where we, so many of his descendants, 
are now reunited; nay, not reunited, but united for the first time upon earth. 
Job had a son, Moses, called ‘‘Quartermaster,’’ who was a leading citizen here 
in Andover, and who died, as must we all, in the year 1727—a long time since, 
is it not?—at the ripe age of eighty-five. We shall, many of us, go out and 
visit his grave in a few moments. This Moses had a son Job, again—quite a 
popular name it used to be with his descendants, but somehow people got to 
thinking it sounded too old fashioned. This Job married Margaret, a grand- 
daughter of Goy. Simon Bradstreet, of Massachusetts Bay Colony. They had 
a son William, who, as many of his kinsmen were doing at the time, went 
down into Connecticut, where he settled in the town of Willington. Here a 
son Jonathan was born, who went up the Connecticut River to Hartland, Vt. 
He had a son, Job again, who had a son Merril, who settled in Washington 
County; Vt., in the heart of the picturesque Green Mountains. Merril here 
married a Miss Zelinda Whitcomb, whose parents had come over from Swanzey, 
N. H., and who was lineally descended from old John Whitcomb, one of 
the ten original grantees of the town called Lancaster, Mass., over west here. 
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Upon a verdant slope of one of these mountains, on the 25th of October,. 
1823, this last couple greeted with untold delight their eldest born daughter, 
whom they christened Laura Elvira Tyler. She was fair and bright, with 
golden hair in abundance, and grew up the pride and favorite of the rural 
district, the scene of her nativity. 

In young womanhood, she, who had been as fancy free as the sportive 
brooks which coursed the mountain side, loved and wedded Dr. Brigham, of 
Montpelier, Vt. Of their five children, only three of whom lived to reach 
maturity, he who stands before you was the youngest born. A boyhood fitful 
and wayward, with its thoughtless behavior, may cause much anxiety to a 
devoted mother; and she used sometimes with much seriousness to express 
apprehensions how I would ‘‘turn out.”’ 

Not stout and robust, like most of the Tylers, but naturally delicate and 
very sensitive, the cares of life proved untimely heavy to her. Before she had 
reached the half-way stone, a merciful Lord relieved her of burdens too 
onerous. Ona bleak day in March, 1873, she was laid to rest at Montpelier, 
in beautiful Green Mountain Cemetery. It is to me the dearest spot on earth— 
for we all must know one—and when my turn shall come I know oe no better 
place in which to lie down and rest.., 

Looking back more than a score of years, to the recollections of a boy of 
.thirteen, my mother, as she gradually faded away, left upon my mind an 
impression inexpressibly sad; but softened by infinite tenderness, and now and 
then lighted by the smiles of a perennial spirit of forgiveness. It is out of 
devotion to her memory that I have undertaken this Tyler history; and when 
I look upon it in its completed form, asI trust shall be granted me to do, I 
know it will be with a joyful satisfaction which nothing else in life could bring. 


But I am speaking too long. One word more and it is all said. The past 
year, by the partial neglect of professional duties—and members of my house- 
hold say, at the expense of some play and sleeping time—I have collected facts 
concerning about 5,000 Tylers, scattered all over this country, and have 
arranged them under branches into families as their lineage entitled. Others - 
are knocking loudly at the door awaiting to be identified and admitted. 
Ultimately, I expect to have more than 25,000 Tylers on the great muster roll, 
But it must come as the result of co-operative energies and helps. 


Now, my kindred, there is a good adage, ‘‘ Labor omnia vincit,’’. Labor 
conquers everything. We need, as'a clan, to bear this truth in mind. One 
person can no more do this work wvaided than the simple commands of Grant, 
without loyal fighting men, and lots of them, could come victorious out of a 
Civil War. Let each see that his own family data gets in, and that of his 
ancestry as far as he can learn; and let him interest others by the name, be 
they kinsmen known or utter strangers. A record scattered, as is the Tyler 
families’ record, throughout every state in the Union (somewhat in form of 
scraps from myriad publications, or cherished in family Bibles, or carried in 
the minds of living thousands), cannot be brought together iz any other way. 
Kindly bear this in mind; and also this, ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy mother: 
that thy days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee.’? For far longer than the marble stones of the cemeteries will such a 
work as this keep spotless and undimmed the memories of our ancestors and, 
yes, ourselves, generations after we now gathered about this family board shall 
haye been gathered to onr fathers. There in the book assembled, truly, as we 
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never were together all on earth, but as we trust all shall be brought together 
about the throne of God on high. 


“Philosophy of Intermarriage. ‘And Noah went forth, and his 
sons, and his wife, and his sons’ wives with him.’ ’’ 

William H. Tyler Phillips, Esq. (son of Hannah Cecelia Tyler, 
daughter of Dr. William H. Tyler, son of Samuel, Benjamin, Bez- 
aleel, Charles), Pittsfield, Mass. 


Concerning the above, the following letter was received: 
W. I. Tyler Brigham: 

Dear Kinsman: Up to this morning I had thought to be personally pres- 
ent at the gathering of the American family of Tylers at North Andover. Business 
matters, however, have developed at this date which simply make the trip 
impossible, to my deep regret. 

I can only forward you the response which I had prepared in vont to the 
sentiment. Please secure some party to personate me, if you are unable to do 
this vourself, and convey to your great gathering my sincere regrets at not 
being able to be present in both body and spirit. 

Yours truly, 
WM. HAMILTON TYLER PHILLIPS. 


The response above indicated was very kindly read by Prof. 
Henry M. Tyler of Smith College, being as follows: 


If there has been any lack of practical students in the doctrine of ‘‘The 
Philosophy of Intermarriage,’’ since God-fearing Noah landed his mixed 
freight of humanity, beast, bird and reptile on the heights of Ararat, the great 
Tyler family of two continents cannot be accredited with any of this shortage. 
Multiplications of Tylers have been, past and present, their family forte, 
_through alliance with other notable tribal strains, until this memorable gather- 
ing of the Tylers of America has been made possible, soon to be followed by 
‘the publication of their clan history—not only in the great free Republic in 
which we live, but iri the mother hemisphere. 

The selection for a respondent to this very knotty sentiment reminds one - 
of the passenger car theologian who, after tiring out all the travelers who 
would listen to him in his remarks on the ‘‘Garden of Eden,’’ and ‘‘Father 
Adam,’’ finally seated himself opposite that great humorist, Mark Twain. 
Twain gave him his undivided attention, without the slightest interruption, for 
a full half-hour; when, very adroitly, he snuffed him out with the laconic 
inquiry: ‘‘Adam, who were you speaking of, sir?’’ Therefore, you will permit 
me to refer ‘‘The Philosophy of Intermarriage’’—‘‘and Noah went forth, and 
his sons, and his wife, and his sons’ wives with him,’’ to the great Divinity 
from whom has emanated the command and the instinct to mate and multiply 
in the highest and most insignificant types of life; and to the mythological, 
sweet, darling and daring Cupid, with his dangerous bow and shaft; and to 
philosophically drop this perplexing sentiment as it relates to the great Deluge 
mariner, with some astonishment at the lack of courtesy of the Noah boys and 
their wives, to have let Father Noah go fourth from his ark. 

But, it is possible that this sentiment was allotted to me, from the fact 
that the keel of the Ark first scraped the earth on the summit of a mountain; 

- knowing that great-grandfather, Samuel Page Tyler, a lieutenant of the Berk- 
shire minute men at Bunker Hill and Bennington, lies in an ancient cemetery 
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in New Ashford (with his wife, Esther Hamilton,) just where the western 
shadows of Greylock Mountain, the highest peak in Massachusetts, fall; while 
at North Adams, within the northern shadows of that great eminence, are 
buried grandfather, Dr. William Hamilton Tyler, and his gentle wife, Lila Hall, 
and father, Dr. Henry Padelford Phillips, my mother, and her sainted sister; 
while but a single aged daughter of Dr. Tyler’s family remains. 

Born on the gentle, sunny southern mountain slope of old Greylock, in 
Lanesboro, the very heart of the grand amphitheatre of the hills of old Berk- 
shire—though the most of an honored and noble posterity have been removed 
to the Everlasting Hills—I have my home. As Noah and his family came 
down from Ararat, through intermarriage to give to earth the great family of 
Tylers, I bring you glad greetings from the Berkshire hills; from the Tylers, 
the Hamiltons, the Halls, the Eldridges, the Phillipses, and many others, 
descendants of the Tylers, in which, through intermarriage, the Scotch, the 
English, the French, the Irish and the Welsh, have contributed to cover its 
grand hillsides with men and women who love God and country, righteousness 
and freedom, the nation and its flag—true and loyal Americans. 


‘““A Taste of the Nutmegs.’’ (Being a family reunion, no 
‘‘wooden’’ ones will pass.) 

Rollin’ U. Tyler, Esq. (son of Alpheus, Capt. Warren, Capt. - 
Simon, Nathaniel, Francis), Middletown, Conn. 


Mr. Toastmaster and Kinsmen: 

It is altogether fitting and proper that the dear old State from which I hail 
should be recognized in any general gathering of the Tyler clan, for she has 
played no unimportant part in rearing the numerous family so auspiciously 
represented here to-day. Indeed, I am not sure but that the very arrangement 
of our program bears witness to the importance of the nutmeg branch, for we 
have it-on the best of authority, that ‘‘the fivs¢ shall be last.’? I cannot think 
of any other reason why we should be called upon last. I certainly could not 
have the presumption to suppose that any reputation of mine as an after-dinner - 
speaker could be made available here (as is often done in the case of Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew), to hold the company together in the hope of enjoying the 
choicest dish at the end of the intellectual feast. Not at all. The solid food 
and choicest viands have already been consumed. Only the nutmegs remain. 
And genuine ones, you know, are very dry fodder; while the wooden ones, about 

_which I am expressly enjoined to be mum, are ‘‘ extra dry.’’ In other words, 
there is not much for me to do except to express my appreciation for the honor 
of being called upon, and wish our undertaking all success. 

The Tylers reached Connecticut at a very early day, where they first 
settled along the shores of Long Island Sound, and principally in the vicinity 
of New Haven. And in this connection I am tempted to appropriate the words 
of Mr. Stedman’s Commencement Ode, descriptive of the founding of Yale 
College on these same shores, and say— 

In the gray of a people’s morn, 

In the faith of the years to be, 

The Tyler tree was planted 

On the shore of the fruitful sea. 
And since that time, for two hundred and fifty years, the Tylers have been 
helping to make the history of the land of steady habits, and to found and 
populate other States further north and west. 
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The branch of the family which I have the honor to represent is that of 
Francis Tyler, who is first found in Branford, Conn., soon after 1660. Sav- 
age’s brief record of him ends at 1681, when, it is stated, Francis had born to 
him a daughter, Abigail, but ‘nothing more is known of him.’’ For twelve 
years I wondered whether the ‘‘ missing links,” if there were any, would ever 
be rediscovered. But it is now certain that Francis died in Branford in 1712, 
_ and left a will which is. recorded in New Haven. His only son that grew to 
manhood was Nathaniel, a shipwright, who married a Haddam girl and settled 
in that town soon after 1720. All of the Tylers now living in Haddam, which 
is my native place, are descendants of Nathaniel. They are of the light com- 
plexioned type. There came to Haddam from Branford shortly before 1720 a 
son of George Tyler, named Isaac, who was Nathaniel’s first cousin. That 
branch was of the darker type and is now extinct in Haddam. Isaac was 
grandfather of Col. Abraham Tyler, who was a confidential friend of General 
Washington, and the most distinguished military officer furnished by Haddam 
for the Revolutionary War. His grave, in the ancient cemetery near the Had- 
dam court house, is appropriately decorated each Memorial Day. 


One of Nathaniel’s sons had a family of eight children (among them my 
grandfather) which is worthy of mention —first, for their longevity; the 
youngest died at 68 and the eldest at 90, while the average age of the 
whole family at the time of their deaths was eighty-two and one-half years. 
Surely such a record as that does honor to the reputation of the Land of Steady 
Habits. 

It is also worthy of remark that seven of that family were sea captains; 
while their sister, the eighth, was a captain’s wife and became the mother of 
two more. Several of the younger generation followed the same occupation. 


Six of those old sea-dogs, brothers, lie buried in the Tylerville Cemetery, 
on a knoll overlooking the Connecticut River and within a few rods of the spot 
~ where they first saw the light. The old house, which was their birthplace, 
was built by their grandfather, Nathaniel, soon after his migration from Bran- 
ford, and partly, tradition says, of materials brought from that town. No 
remains of it now exist. 

The name Tylerville was given to the southeastern school district in the 
township of Haddam by Rev. Dr. David Dudley Field in the early part of the 
present century, because of the large number of Tylers, including the seven 
brothers and their families, then living in that neighborhood. Dr. Field was 
the pastor of the Haddam church, and was an enthusiast in the study of local 
history and genealogy. He published, among other works, a genealogy of the 
Brainerd family, and an early history of the towns of Haddam and East Had- 
dam. He was the father of the eminent jurist of the same name. Tylerville 
now has a postoffice and a railroad station, but only two or three families 
living in the place bear the Tyler name. 

I must not say more, for the day is far spent and we are anxious to visit 
the ancient Tyler landmarks in this early home of Job and Moses and Hopestill. 

As we separate and go back to our homes to think over the pleasures of 
this day, and to anticipate others that are in store forus, we cannot be too 
grateful to our friend and cousin, Tyler Brigham, without whose zeal and 
enthusiasm this meeting could not have been held. Let us congratulate our- 
selves that we have for our historian such a combination of New England 
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pluck, perseverance and industry, combined with the ‘“‘hustle’’ of Chicago, 
and seasoned ‘‘from away back’’ with a liberal sprinkling in his veins of 
genuine old Connecticut NUTMEG. 


Prof. Moses Coit Tyler was obliged to absent himself the latter 
part of this session, and Prof. Henry M. Tyler (brother of Prof. 
John M., vide lineage supra) presided altogether acceptably in his 
stead. A vote of thanks was passed for the happy manner in which 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler had conducted the day’s exercises. 

Owing to the forced absence of Rev. George Leon Walker* (great- 
grandson of Lucretia Tyler, daughter of Moses, son of Capt. John, 
Moses, Job), of Hartford,Conn., benediction was pronounced by Prof. 
Egbert C. Smyth; when the meeting adjourned, to meet at New 
Haven, Conn., the last Wednesday in August (the 25th), 1897. 


VISITATIONS. 


About 3:30 o’clock P. M., adjournment gave way to visitations 
of especial Tyler interest in the neighborhood; first, to Bradstreet 
House and Moses Tyler’s grave, both near neighbors, made mostly 
by foot passengers over a short half-mile, through as beautiful a 
village street.as the sun shines on. ‘Thereafter, those who had time 
at command took the barge drive of three miles to Capt. John 
Tyler’s homestead in West Boxford, returning in time for later rail- 
way trains to their many several destinations. The prevailing 
-opinion seemed to be that the meeting was both successful and en- 
joyable, and that as many as could do so would be gladly present 
at the next reunion. 

Here follows abridged historical accounts of the three leading 
places of visitation, as aforesaid. 


BRADSTREET HOUSE. 
(Largely extracted from Bailey’s ‘‘ Historical Sketches of Andover.’’) 


“Of all the works of the settlers [of Andover] in the first fifty years, no 
relics remain besides their written papers and deeds, the few gravestones in 
the burying-ground and one or two dwelling houses. Of the latter, there is 
only one in regard to which satisfactory evidence is found of its having been 
the residence of one of the original settlers. This one is Bradstreet House. 

* ze * It was built, probably, about the year 1667 by the Hon. 
(afterwards Deputy-Governor and Governor) Simon Bradstreet, and was his - 
family residence and that of his son, Col. Dudley Bradstreet, unt1] the death of 
the latter in 1702. Old as it is, it had been preceded by another built many 


I ES TEES PE ES 


*Rev. Mr, Walker had been recently prostrated by a stroke of paralysis, while visiting 
his son, Prof. Walker, at Brattleboro, Vt. It will be glad news to his myriad friends to 
know he still survives and is mending, though rather slowly. 
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years earlier [by tradition the ‘‘frame’’ was brought from England] and 
destroyed by fire in July, 1666 [according to a ‘‘journal”’ entry of Mrs. Anne 
Bradstreet]. 

‘‘The present house seems likely, with care, to last another half-century 
at least. Its frame is massive, of heavy timbers, its walls lined with brick, and 
its enormous chimney, heavily buttressed, running up through the center, 
shows in the garret like a fortification. On the lawn in front are two venerable 
elm trees [since razed], supposed to be as old as the house itself. They are of 
remarkable size, vigor and beauty.” 

Here passed her maturer years Anne Dudley Bradstreet, who, ‘‘ reared 
amid the refinement and elegances of an English castle (her father, Governor 
Thomas Dudley, had been steward to the Earl of Lincoln), at the age of 
eighteen, having been then two years married, came with her husband, Simon 
Bradstreet, to seek a home in the wilderness of North America.’’ She is 
reputed to be ‘‘the first American poetess,’’ and spoken of by Edward Phillips, 
nephew of the poet Milton, as ‘‘ the tenth muse sprung up in America.’’ Here 
were born her last three, of eight, children; she probably lies buried in the old 
cemetery across the lawn. (Among her descendants may be named William 
Ellery* Channing, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Wendell Phillips and Richard 
Henry Dana.) 

After the death of Col. Dudley Bradstreet, the house was purchased for the 
residence of Rev. Thomas Barnard, the parsonage having burned in 1707. 
Rey. John Barnard, his successor, also livéd here, where were probably born 
his sons, the Revs. Edward and Thomas Barnard. Rev. William Symmes, 
D. D., succeeded to possession and here reared his son, the first lawyer of 
Andover, William Symmes, Esq. Hon. John Norris, an associate founder of 
Andover Theological Seminary, then purchased it for a summer residence. 
Thereinafter for some years lived the widow of General Parks. Then ‘‘ Master 
Simon Putnam’’ had his boarding-school; in evidence, witness the abiding 
window panes, showing diamond-cut autographs, and the couplet,— 


“Stranger, these tainted walls depart, 
Within are fetters to a freeman’s heart!”’ 


It is suggestive, indeed, that within these ‘‘ walls’’ (hallowed beyond all 
others by local history) should be born Andover’s crowning historian, Miss 
Sarah Loring Bailey,* whose family, headed by Hollis Bailey, Esq., a reputable 
attorney of Boston, areits present occupants. 

Col. Dudley Bradstreet (third son, and seventh child, of Goy. Simon 
Bradstreet, who died at the remarkable age of 94) was born at North Andover 
about 1648; was made a freeman 1674, for many years selectman and town 
clerk, representative to General Court 1677, 1690 and 1691, a colonel of militia, 
named by King James II. as assistant to Gov. Joseph Dudley, member of the 


LI EES 

*This gifted woman and indefatigable worker doubtless shortened her life by arduous 
application in preparing her able treatise upon one of New England’s most interesting 
ancient towns. She passed away in September, 1896, only a few days after the Tyler family 
reunion. The writer (unwittingly) called to critically view the house and premises on the 
very eve of reception by the inmates of this saddest news; nevertheless, with Christian 
fortitude and exceeding kindness, they insisted upon showing and explaining their home to 
the enquiring genealogian.. The Tyler kindred cannot but lament the early decease of one. 
whose choicest powers were so largely expended (in the said ‘‘Sketches’’) in preserving 
records relative, and calling attention to numerous places and matters of superlative import 


in the Tyler annals. 
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Council of Safety 1689, and for many years a magistrate; was a most con- 
spicuous figure in the ‘‘ witchcraft ’’ persecutions, and the first person to breast 
and mark a turning point to that dreadful delusion. He married Ann (mee 
Wood), widow of Theodore Price, by whom he had the following children: 

1. Rev. Dudley, graduate of Harvard 1698, minister to Groton, Mass., 
died in England (childless) in 17 14, after being ordained in Episcopal form. 

2. Ann, born 1681, died the same year. 

3. Margaret, born 19 February, 1674, who married JOB TYLER (son of 
‘‘ Quartermaster ’’ Moses, son of Job, the immigrant) and had issue: 

1. Dudley Tyler, who, in the famous Brocklebank mansion of Georgetown, 
Mass., became the first Tyler innkeeper. ’ 

2. William Tyler, who early removed to Willington, Conn. (from whom 
the writer is descended. ) 

3. Margaret Tyler, who married Zebediah Foster and had a family of 
nine children. 

4, Job Tyler, who remained in the ancient haunts, where many of his 
descendants abide at this day. 

5. Asa Tyler, who left numerous descendants in Connecticut and New 
York. 

6. Hannah Tyler, who married ‘ig Spofford, of Rowley, Mass., and had 
eleven children. 

7. Lucy Tyler, who married iteeces Wallis, of Boston, 

8. Nathaniel Tyler, who is not mentioned in his father’s will, and so 
probably died young, as nothing further is known of him. 

N. B. It will thus be seen that the only living descendants of Col. Dudley 
Bradstreet, son of Governor Simon Bradstreet, son-in-law of Governor Thomas 
Dudley, are those tracing through the children of his daughter ‘‘ Margaret,”’ 
by her husband, ‘‘ Job Tyler.”’ It is remarkable, as will be seen by the Tyler 
Family History when published, how pertinaciously the names Bradstreet and 
Dudley have clung as ‘‘ given’’ names to the descendants of the said ‘‘ Mar- 
garet and Job.” 

Job Tyler was ‘‘Administrator de bonis non” (i. e., of the goods not pre- 
viously, by former administrators, administered upon ) of his father-in-law, Col. 
Dudley Bradstreet, as appears from Salem Probate Records, Case No. 3068. 


‘“‘Admo. De Bonis non) Coll Dudley Bradstreet. 

““Kssex SS. Ipswich, July 28, anno Do—1715. 
‘‘Letter of Admo (De Bonis) on ye Goods & Estate of Collo Dudley, 
Esqr Late of Andover Decd Intestate. The former Administrator being Dis- 
missed Is Granted unto Job Tyler In Right of his Wife Margarett Bradstreet 
Daughter of ye said Decd—he having given Bond* To Admr according to 
Law—To Exhibitt an Inventory & Render Accounts Att or before ye first 

Mondy of December next Ensuing. 
‘* DANL ROGERS Regr JOHN APPLETON.”’ 


Previous to this, it is interesting to note certain receipts which had passed 
in settling said estate: 
‘‘Andover March 7th 1708 | 9. 
‘“Received of Capt Benjamin Stevens Administrator to the Estate of 
Collonel Dudley Bradstreet Esqr late of Andover Deceased, the sum of Eight 


*The “bond”? was in the sum of £400, with ‘‘ John Kams, of Boxford, and John Rogers, 
saddler, of Ipswich, sureties.” 
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’ 
pounds, in part of what is due to me the Subscriber from said estate, I say 
received by me. (Signed ) JoB TYLER.”’ 


Also, 

“Andover May the third Seventeen hundred and nine 

““Then Received of Capt Benjamin Stevens of the Town abovesaid In the 
County of Essex in New England: Administrator to the Estate of Collonll 
Dudley Bradstreet Late of Andover deceased The Just Sum of Twentye Six 
pounds of Currant Lawfull Silver money of New England pr order from Madom 
bradstreet Relick widdow of the Said Collonll Dudley bradstreet in part of 
what was allowed to her by the Judge of probate in the settlement of Said 
Estate 

: ““T-Say Received by—me--— 

“Job Tyler of boxford in the County afforesaid. Son in Law to Madom 
bradstreet aforesaid: as in witness wheareof I have hereunto Set my hand and 
Seall the day and year abovesaid. 

(Signed) “‘JoB TYLER.”’ ( Wax seal. ) 


““QUARTERMASTER”’ MOSES TYLER’S GRAVE. 


This spot is peculiarly interesting, being the place of interment of the 
immigrant Job’s eldest son. (It is altogether safe to assume that Job’s last 
resting place cannot now be identified.) It is located near the north wall of 
the old North Andover burying-ground, about opposite the center of the 
cemetery, under the drooping west boughs of a giant spruce, which here in 
numbers have been allowed to attain unusual size, and add a weird attractive- 
ness to their surroundings. The patient seeker will be rewarded by the sight 
of a. venerable slab, whose thickness suggests importation from England, after 
the custom of early times. Though eroded and cracked by the elements for 
nearly two centuries, it is still distinctly legible, and retains with wonderful 
exactness all its essential details, even of quaint ornamentation. More ornate 
than most of its fellows, with tracery, foil and courses, it must have been an 
envy in its day. In its center chief is an effigy, which fancy translates to 
represent a winged cherub (common on ancient slabs), but so primitive in 
execution as vividly to suggest the craft of contemporary Indians. The 
inscription (and let him who seeks to read the stone beware of poison ivy) 
runs as follows: 

HERE LYES BURIED 
fieas BODY. OF Mr, 
MOSES TYLER WHO 
DIED OCTOBER Ye 2nd 
1727 & IN the 

86 YEaR OF HIS AGE. 


(‘‘Mr.”’ was then a title of dignity. Though Moses was ‘‘Quartermaster’”’ 
—i. e., custodian of ancient munitions of war—it was not so blazoned on the 
monument; yet we notice another slab within the enclosure, which so many 
long years has ‘‘ quartermastered ”’ its sleeping tenant waiting for ‘‘the last sad 
trump.’’) 

As this, for many years, was the only burial place for many miles around, 
it is not unlikely that ‘‘Job,’”’ the immigrant, and his wife, ‘‘ Mary,’’ and 
numerous other Tylers of the first three or four generations, are here entombed. 
But diligent search revealed to the writer but three other slabs, as follows: 
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Not far from Moses’ grave, and quite near the north wall of ek enclosure, 
is this moss-covered, brokéti and inclining slab: 


HERE LYES BURIED 

the BODY OF Mrs 

ABIGallL, TYLER 

WItH HER CHILD 

the WIFe OF Mr 

JaCOB TYLER WHO 

DIED MaRCH the 

25 1722& IN Ye 

23 YEAR OF HER AGE. ‘ 


(It will be noticed that this stone is over five years older than that of 
Moses: is, in fine, the oldest Tyler stone yet found by us. This stone marks 
the resting place of the first wife of Jacob—son of Moses—whose maiden namie 
was Abigail Kimball. The ‘‘ child’ refers to ‘‘ Elizabeth,’’ born in 1719, who 
died 26 April, 1722, succumbing, like her mother, to that dread foe of the early 
settlers, smallpox. Jacob later married Abigail Foster, and removed to 
Woburn, Mass., where he was blessed by a posterity. ) 

The other two slabs are not in the same part of the cemetery, but may be 
found by returning to the center of the enclosure and walking towards the 
gate, a little on the left hand side, the slabs presenting their wzinscribed sides 
towards the beaten path. ; 


HERE LYES Ye BODY 

OF Mrs ABIGaIl, TYLER 
WIFE TO Mr JACOB TYLER 

JUNr WHO DIED JUNE 9th 

1752 IN Ye 26th YRAR OF 

HER AGE 

SHE LEFT TWO CHILDREN 


(This is the mound of Abigail Bridges, first wife of Jacob Tyler, son of 
Jacob, son of Moses, whose home was Haverhill, Mass., and who married for a 
second spouse Lydia Varnum. ‘The ‘‘two children”’ referred to were Abigail, 
who married John Pearson, and Jacob [3d], who married Ruth Marsh and set- 
tled in Methuen, Mass., where he had a large family, whose descendants, 
however, have, in numbers, disappointingly dwindled. ) 

This is the legend of the last slab: 


MEMENTO MORI 
IN MEMORY OF Mr 
JOHN TYLER (SON OF Mr 
JaCOB & Mrs LYDIa TYLER) 
WHO DIED AUGUST THE 16th 
AD. 1784 IN THE 29th YEaR 
OF HIS AGE 


(This is a son of the said Jacob Tyler and Lydia Varnum, who ee 
died unmarried, ) 

The reader may be further interested to read a few facts about this place of 
Tyler sepulcher, one of the oldest in the old commonwealth, which have been, 
for the most part, extracted from Miss Bailey’s ‘‘Sketches.”’ 
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The first settlers, after the English custom, made their burial place close 
by the meeting house. (The modern church edifice, which has changed its 


location to some short half-mile farther east, has its cemetery likewise con- 


tiguous.) It is in the center of a half-rural picture, to find a more inviting 
prospect than which, the eye must seek in vain. To the south, within a stone’s 
throw, is the old Phillips’ manse, always famed and finally glorified by the 
residence of the Rev. Phillips Brooks. To the north, also within easy dis- 
tance, is the magnificent old Kittredge mansion,* where, generations long, 
dwelt a race rich with its storied annals, while across the road, upon the west, 
rises the Governor Bradstreet house, surmounted by giant buttressed chimney 
bulwark of strength, which for nigh two and a-half centuries has braved the 
assaults of man and nature, as interesting a chapter of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony history as stands to-day. 

The earliest headstones are severely simple, often surmounted by an 
emblem—a winged cherub—seldom by skull and crossbones. In 1880, only two 
stones prior to 1700 were legible, the older being that of ‘‘John Stevens”? (an 
ancient prominent family), who died ‘‘April 11, 1662.’’ About’250 stones then 
bore date between 1700-1800; about 80 between 1800-1825; four or five from 
1825-1855; only one since 1855. 

Probably the first soldier-victim, Joseph Abbot (who fell 18 April, 1676, 
defending self and brother from savages), lies within. Certainiy do two Rey- 
olutionary Colonels, James Frye and Samuel Johnson, also Doctors John 
Kittredge and Ward Noyes, officers in the ancient French and Indian Wars. 
Rises still the stately tomb, and imposing, of Hon. Samuel Phillips. Probably 
Rey. Francis Dane (the second minister) is here reposing; for a surety are 
Revs. Thomas and John Barnard, and William Symmes (the third, fourth and 
fifth ministers, respectively). 

And yet, the ground was not adorned or beautified; hardly even guarded 
from a desecration short of actual destruction. So late as 1830 sheep fed there: 

“* Voted, that the burying-ground shall be fed with no other creature than 
sheep.”’ 

Also (curious ‘‘ Thrift, thrift, Horatio!’’) 

“Voted, that the parish committee agree with the sexton, and Dispose of the 
Apples and Feed in the burying-ground /o the best advantage.”’ 

Of singular burial customs we instance these: 

Down to 1797 (when the first hearse of the town was ordered built in 
Salem) the bier was carried, often miles, by the bearers from the home to the 
grave, the bearers receiving a keepsake, and returning to the house for food 
and drink, evidently needed.- In 1720 the Rev. Mr, Phillips thought it neces- 
sary to rebuke from the pulpit the free use of strong liquors on such occasions. 

Lit by this ancient light, may we not mentally journey in that mournful 
procession of our great ancestor, Moses, ‘‘October Ye 2nd, 1727,’’ or two or 
three days after (whichever); keep step with those (who?) who bore the heavy 
corse that long three miles from ‘‘Captain John’s’’ upon their brawny shoul- 
ders? Ah, yes, in a measure! But such inviting theme, involving so 
transcendant mysteries, better fits, than the historian, the poet. 
Ne  ——————————————— 

*The shockingly neglected condition of this old burying-ground was in recent years 
changed to inviting antiquity, by the interested thoughtfulness of a daughter of this house, 


who secured contributions to lay a neatly substantial wall and gate, and within produce a 
renaissance, for which she deserves (and receives, though unknowingly) the benedictions of 


grateful visitors. 
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CAPT. JOHN TYLER’S HOME. 


This is the most ancient family seat of the Tylers thus far identified in 
Essex County (Mass.), the old home of immigrant Job 1640. Job’s house must 
have been among the first buiit in North Andover (he mortgaged his ‘‘house 
and barn’? in ‘1650,’’ and land ‘‘fenced and unfenced,’’) but has not been 
located, and may never be. 

The eldest son of Job, ‘‘Quartermaster’’ Moses, settled upon the ‘‘Captain 
John”’ place (where father Job probably passed some later years of zs life), and 
was thus one of the first settlers of West Boxford (contiguous to northerly 
North Andover). The house at present standing (that is, the year part) was 
built by Moses’ son, Capt. John Tyler, probably about the time of Moses’ 
death, 1727. Though some “‘bricks’’ have recently been found buried in the 
present driveway, which would appear to locate the old fireplace of Moses at a 
few rods to the east of the present dwelling: and it is not at all unlikely, that 
when the first house was abandoned for purposes of living, it continued to be 
used as a storehouse, until it finally passed off the scene in decay. It must have 
been a very simple structure, judging from reports of the typical first settler’s 
cabin.* 

_ The.present imposing country house is duesto the kindly efforts of Gideon 
Tyler, son of Capt. John, who succeeded to the premises upon his father’s 
death. The presence of three chimneys (very unusual in so old a dwelling) is 
accounted for by this interesting bit of history: Gideon had two daughters, 
Mehitable and Anna (commonly called ‘‘Hitty’’ and ‘‘Nanny”’), who died aged 
spinsters, both in September, 1833, at 84 and 80, respectively. Gideon (with a 
paternal kindness worthy of later day imitation) built for these the west ell, 
with a single room upstairs and down, where for long years, in well-ordered 
privacy, they lived comfortably and happily. Upon their deaths, the rooms 
were closed, and have ever since remained unoccupied. 

Capt. John’s ‘‘rear rooms’’ are very well preserved and quaint, being quite 
low-posted, with heavy beams exposed to view, and the poem of a cozy fire- 
place, identical line for line with ‘“The days of auld lang syne.’’ In the front 
room, too, isa time-honored hearthstone, wherefrom rises the flames of domestic 
joys upon inclement days. 

When in 1800 Gideon died, his eldest son, John, fell heir to the old place; 
upon whose demise, in 1823, his daughters, Mehetable and Mercy, succeeded to 
possession. Mercy lived to so recently as 1880, ‘‘singly’’ (and it would also 
appear singularly) ‘‘blessed,’’ to her eighty-seventh year. Mehetable survived 


*Of the many Tylers who have lived in this dear old home, none has left a memory more 
quaintly attractive than ‘‘Aunt Prue,” who was herein born, where she passed away at the 
remarkable age of 100. She was to have been wed in younger days, and the visitor is shown 
a Bible, the gift of her betrothed; though she did not marry him, nor did she pine away, one 
may easily see how dear he was in memory—very unusual memory of a love affair that could 
survive through more than the divinely allotted ‘‘three score and ten.” Capt. John’s will 
provided a room for her ‘‘on the lower floor’’ of his house; she had kept house for him, after 
his wife died in 1745, until he himself left eleven years later. Gideon, who succeeded Capt. John, 
also died four years before ‘‘Aunt Prue.’’ She is buried near by, in the old West Boxford ceme- 
tery. Let all Tylers who pass this mound think kindly benediction towards a faithful kins- 
woman, who longer than any other was familiar to these beloved accustomed pathsand haunts. 
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until 1891, aged ninety-three. Her husband was Capt. Enoch Wood (descend- 
ant of an ancient Essex County family), who left (among others) a daughter, 
Rebecca Tyler Wood, and a son, John Tyler Wood, born in 1880 and 1831 re- 
spectively, who carry on the premises in the old God-fearing way. Having no 
living descendants, who shall inherit the old landmark when they shall have 
gone to their long rest? 

The following interesting passage is taken from Abbot’s History of 
Andover :— 

‘‘When a person moved into town, land was sold him by the town, and he 
became a ‘‘commoner”’’ or proprietor. Grants were made by the vote of the 
town, and all freeholders were voters. Portions of land necessary for settlers 
were set off from time to time to individuals in proportion to expenses, or taxes, 
paid by each, and their divisions recorded in the town book. It was thus to 
1715, when the proprietors, as distinct from the town corporation, began their 
records as proprietors. 

“The first house lots were small; few exceeded ten acres. Wood, plough 
and swamp lands (the last for hay) were distant and granted in small lots. 
As a result, few large modern farms are compact.”’ 

In literal verification of which, it is permitted us to study ‘‘The Homestead 
of the Tylers,’’ as given in the ‘“‘Valuation Book 1799.”’ 


“John Tyler ( Dwelling House 45x18 and 35x19) 394 panes of 
Chaise House | 2 Stories high (500 or 550) glass 7x9 
8x15 Windows 3 Chimneys 


“One acre an % valued therewith bounded Northerly by the County Road. 


“One Barn 69x30 {( One Farm bounded Northerly by the County 
Cider House 20x28 | Road, Easterly by John Kimball Nathan 
One Shop 14x18 Kimball and others, Southerly by Stiles Pond, 
One Barn 41x30 so called, Westerly by Tyler Porter Ephraim 
i Foster Johathan Foster and Others,—130 acres 
—last mentioned Barn standing on the above 

—16 dollars per acre. 


“One lot of Woodland bounded Westerly and Southerly by Ephraim 
Foster, Easterly by Amos Spofford and Abraham Tyler, 30 acres, 20 dollars 
per acre. é 

“One tract of Mowing and Woodland bounded Southerly by the County 
Road, Westerly by Nathan Barker and Stephen Tyler, Northerly by Samuel 
Spofford and others, Easterly by Nathan Kimball and others, 70 acres, 19 
dollars per acre. First barn standing on the same. 

“One tract of Meadow land known by the Name of the Great Meadows, 20 
—4 dollars per acre. 

“One tract of Meadow and Wood lying in Andover known by the name of 
shoe meadow, 10 acres—— 

“One lot of Thatch bank in Rowley, known by primes Island,—é acres—,”’ 

Thus we see ‘‘the lay’ of a conspicuously large old Essex farm, divided 
among three townships (West Boxford, Andover and Rowley), scattering over 
several miles of surface; seven parcels in all, aggregating 266% acres, showing 
the ancient divisions into ‘‘ House lot, wood, plough and swamp land,” and 
otherwise characteristic of the specifications set out by brother Abbot. 
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CH= UNDERSIGNED is preparing to publish,in =~ Z 
three volumes, a complete TYLER FAMILY — 
HISTORY, to include all of the name to be found in 
the United States during the past 250 years. It is ~~ 
anticipated more than 30,000 will therein find per- 
manent record. Of this number 5,000 have been 
correctly traced the past year. Will you help ‘to doas ~ 
much in 1898? 
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~ welcomed, also brief sketches of those attaining any 
distinction. ‘That you may be correctly identified, run 
your direct Tyler line back as far as you can, giving 
names of ancestors and places of residence; then give. 
full details of your immediate family. Any form of 
reply will do, only let it be full and explicit. 
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To be faithful to ourselves, we must keep our ancestors and posterity within reach and 
grasp of our thoughts and affections —DANIEL WEBSTER. 
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MORNING SESSION. 


Upon Wednesday, August 25, 1897, there assembled at New 
Haven, Conn., over two hundred members of the American Tyler 
kindred to celebrate their clan’s second annual reunion. They 
represented (by actual residence) the states of Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, New York, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Texas, District of Columbia, Michigan and Illinois. 

As early as eight o’clock in the morning persons began to 
assemble at ‘‘ Warner Hall’’ (the finest in the city and directly 
opposite Vanderbilt Hall, Yale College campus), before whose por-° 
tal all day long swung in the breeze ‘‘ Old Glory,’’ with ‘‘ TviER ”’ 
in conspicuous characters. 

After registering and exchanging fraternal greetings, the party 
proceeded to the contiguous Hyperion Theatre, which had been 
engaged for morning exercises. 

After an impressive invocation by Prof. Henry M. Tyler, A, M., 
of Smith College, the following hymn, composed for the occasion by 


Mrs. Charlotte L. (Tyler) Kilby, Brooklyn, N. Y., was sung by 


the congregation to the air ‘‘America,’’ 


We gather on the spot 

Where patient sires have wrought 
Right royally. 

For us they braved the foe, 

On us they did bestow 

A name, to which we owe 
Our loyalty. 


May their pure nobleness 
And simple righteousness 
To all descend. 
Their watchword may it bless 
And yield us true success, — 
“ Dea, Fatriae, Amicis,’’— 
Till life. shall end. 


Thereupon followed a very happy address of welcome by chair- 
man pro tem., Harvey G. Shepard (descendant of old Branford, 
Conn., Tyler stock), to-wit: 


I cannot offer you the keys of our city, for we have none, but I bid you a 
hearty welcome. Our doors and our hearts are always open to good people 
whencesoever they come. The Tyler family is especially a representative 


American family, and includes all classes and grades of citizens. We Tylers 


occupy places of high rank in business, in educational circles, and, in fact, in 
every honorable walk of life. Socially, we reach from the white house to the 
poorhouse; we are conspicuous in all the relations of life except in the annals 
of crime. I believe’that no Tyler has ever been hanged, but whether because 
they did not deserve it or because they were lucky enough to escape the ordeal, 
I cannot say. You will find much here in New Haven to interest you. If you 
see anything you want, take it. The police have been instructed not to molest 
you unless you attempt to take more than you can carry. Visit our beautiful 
parks and praise their loveliness, for that will please us. Again, I heartily 
welcome you all. 


A genial current of good humor thus evoked mollified keen dis- 
appointment awaked by the announcement that Gen. Henry L. 


Mitchell, Esq. (of Bangor, Me.), the selected chairman of the day, | 


had been unavoidably detained away. Applause of the audience, 
-which followed the calling of Hon. Eliphalet W. Tyler (of New 
York City) to the chair was fore-warranted by the able manner in 
which the arduous functions of presiding officer were by him per- 
formed ex tempore throughout the day. 

An abridged report of the previous meeting held at North 
Andover, Mass., recited the published ‘‘ Official Report,’’ wherein 
might be read verbatim full record of proceedings. 

Then followed the historical article upon the early Connecticut 
Tylers, prepared by the family historian, Willard I. Tyler Brigham, 
Esq., of Chicago, at whose request the production was very kindly 
and efficiently read by Rollin U. Tyler, Esq., of Tylerville, Conn. 


DEAR KINSFOLK: 

For the second time a representative gathering of the great American clan 
Tyler is met at an early place of Tyler settlement. While most of our few hours 
shall rightfully be spent in the delights of fraternal friendship, it is proper that 
we spend a few moments in retrospective thought concerning anterior times 
and persons, but for which we could not be here on,this memorable day. 

Some will regret that the writer has not thought best to take a projected 
trip to Great Britain this passing summer to ascertain what might be learned 
concerning our transatlantic brethren, and the precise relationships between 
our American Tyler branches and the British kindred. While this pilgrimage 
is delayed (not by any means abandoned), the time is being put to good use in 
corresponding with some foreign residents familiar with methods of English 
antiquarian research, and knowing to the entire places of deposit of public rec- 
ords, which must be found and exaniined; being probably the only extant evi- 
dence by which to indubitably prove our race links, if indeed such proof be now 
wholly possible. In some directions we already haye assurances of ultimate 
success, 
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Let us not be either too hasty or too sanguine. It has often proved very 
difficult to satisfactorily trace to England a family tree of but ove American 


_ branch and surely to re-engraft it upon its ancient parent-stock. How much 


more difficult the task to solve some dozen Tyler riddles of this nature? Let us 


be patient. 


‘Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way, 

But to act, that each tomorrow 
Finds us farther than today.”’ 


By another summer we hope to have become sufficiently informed of pre- 
liminaries to warrant a trip abroad, under reasonable presumption of being 
able, within a certain time, to accomplish a fairly good portion of the results so, 
ardently desired. 

As offset to this temporary nonaccomplishment, it is gratifying to contem- 
plate the 5,000 additional Tylers (living and dead) which the past year has seen 
added to our great American clan muster roll. Involving, as it has, months of 
labor and the writing of several thousands of letters, there is not wanting a 
sense of having merited in some degree a successful year’s campaign. 

Following our last year’s reunion at North Andover, the writer spent the 
succeeding three months in New England and New York, note book and camera 
in hand, during which time he visited scores of places of Tyler interest, 
researched among ancient (in many cases half obliterated) records, took mental 
views as well as numerous photograpks of many a sacred spot—all intended to 
adorn the pages of Tyler Family History. This trip, which covered not less 
than 2,000 miles’ travel, was much enjoyed, and we trust will be welcomed by 
the whole clan when the full result is issued from the press. 

Immediately preceding this reunion the writer took a month’s bicycle trip 
through Maine, to locate and bring to light Tylers and their records in the 
“Down East’? country. Though the roads were hilly and much of the time 
the weather rainy, very gratifying work was accomplished. Indeed, but one 
regret tarries in memory of those too-rapidly passed weeks, the regret that the 
Great Fire of Portland in 1866 destroyed, down to that date, all its Probate 
records, including much valuable Tyler data, which we fear cannot otherwise 
be reclaimed. 

Well, here we are to-day. So let us turn our thoughts for a little to the 
Tyler history touching New Haven and its vicinity; for we find early Tyler 
records, not only at New Haven, but at Milford, Derby, Wallingford and Bran- 
ford, lying, respectively, southwest, west, north and east of New Haven, each 
but a few miles distant from the center city which they encircle, wherein all 
their early probate records are to be found. 

: The earliest settlers of New Haven came mostly from London, England, 
about 1637; and were ‘‘men of wealth, education and influence,’’ facts 
sufficiently shown by the uninterruptedly honorable career of this city. _They 
botight their lands of the Indians, with whom they were always on friendly 
terms. | 

It does not appear how early the Tyler name was introduced into the col- 
ony. Probably the first was ‘‘ Roger Tyler, Senr.,’’ who “dyed Janry 27th, 
1673,’’ according to the vital statistics of New Haven, it being the only Tyler 
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entry on said books down to 1756, which shows how altogether the early gen-- 
erations of this family took up abodes outside the city limits, though in close 
proximity. Roger was probably a tradesman, hence not socially prominent in 
a community of such exceptional standing; but in the newer settlements of 
Wallingford and Branford the Tylers took early high rank, where they have 
been esteemed among the leading families, and from which scions of note have 
taken up lasting and prominent abodes within this metropolis of the state. 


The inventory of Roger Tyler’s estate (most unfortunately he left no will) 
bears date, ‘‘ Ye 7th., 12th., 1673,”’ and is an interesting document. Among its 
items of furniture and linen are: 4 chairs, table, 2 ‘‘cubbards,’’ spit & tram- 
mels of 120 lbs. weight, ‘‘ payer of dogs,’’ 2 ‘‘payer”’ pot-hooks, tongs and 
shovel, warming pan, frying pan, looking glass, 8 ‘‘cushens,’’ 6 beds & bed- 
_ ding and 4 bedsteds; also 2 pair curtains, 7 table cloths, 9 pair sheets, 11 ‘‘ pil- 
lowcoats’’ and 28 napkins. Surely this remarkable showing for the date (in 
the absence of any item of land ownership) may well raise a query, was he not 
an inn keeper? The whole appraisement, ‘errors excepted,’? was £204:11:05; 
certainly a good estate, especially for one who, from present inference, died in 
the prime of life. He owned much live stock, to-wit: 7 cows, 2 3-yr. olds, 3 2- 
yr. olds, 5 calves, 11 pigs and 13 sheep. Of grain he had garnered 21 bushels 
of wheat, 8 of summer wheat, 40 of peas, 4 of rye, 60 of ‘‘indyan”’ corn. Of 
provisions, 3 bbls. pork, ‘3 do. other meats,’’ 10 lbs. butter. Of tableware and 
utensils, spoons, 6 forks, ‘‘ several smaller things and pewter,’’ steelyards, bell, 
2 skellits, 2 pots, 1 ketle, brasse pan, miorter, tubs & trays, chespresse, knead- 
ing trough, 2 pair cards, churne, 2 sives, payles& 3 wheels. Of implements 
and tools he had, sithes and tackling, 4 cart wheels, plows with their irons, 2 
shovels, spade, 12 iron rings, cart-rope, 4axes, chaynes, wedge, handbill, sledge, 
5 pesehooks, mortising axe, and other carpenter’s tools, payer traces and locke, 
Of miscellaneous articles of use and luxury, sadle and pilion, fan, 7 yards serge, 
14 yds. cloth, wearing cloaths, hatt and hatt-case, 3 caps, boxes, chests, trunks, 
6 bags, 20 lbs. “juit’’ (jute), 3 lbs. cotton wool, 16 lbs. yarne. Yes, and think 
of it, inventorying in an estate, ‘‘1 lb. old iron, fo(u)r buttens,”’ and ‘90 
foot of bord!” Lastly, we’ must not overlook the ‘bible’ (though spelled 
with a small b), and ‘‘other books,’’ showing him to have been not only a 
worthy Puritan, but a man of letters and education probably. 


Concerning this ‘‘bible,’’? I must say a few words. There is an aged anti- 
quarian in Manchester, Conn., by the name of Taintor, who claims to have 
owned this Roger Tyler Bible, and that it was what is called a “ Britches” 
Bible (now grown to be rare and valuable), so called from the fact of our first 
parent being represented as wearing a pair of trousers in the garden of Eden. 
When Mr. Taintor owned it, his recollection is that it contained Roger Tyler's 
ancestry. Because of its great value in establishing facts in my researches, I 
have used considerable time and diligence in tracing it up, for Mr. Taintor long 
since sold it to a minister of the Gospel, who in turn years ago pledged it toa 
friend, who (as the pledge was never redeemed) still has possession of it, at 
Cohoes, N. Y., where he is superintendent in a mill. But, alas! whatever this 
Tyler record was, itis gone forever; torn out, lost, destroyed, we shall never 
know; wherefore it follows, we must seek elsewhere, across the water, for 
Roger Tyler’s antecedents. 

Concerning his descendants (while I will not at this time speak absolutely), 
there are reasons for our inferring that he left such. First, his being called 
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“‘senior,’’ as there was another Roger Tyler of the next generation, at Walling- 
ford, we might assume he was a son. Second, there were early ‘‘ Roger’? 
Tylers among the Branford stock (noé Roger jumior’s descendants); which 
suggests our asking, were they not near relatives (perhaps descendants) of 
Roger of New Haven? Third, among the court proceedings of New Haven, 
1658, one William Tyler (of whom more anon) is spoken of as a ‘‘ young’ man. 
We know of no one, save Roger, in the colony who could be thought of as 
William’s father. Without dwelling on speculation, let us proceed along 
grounds more tangible. 


Concerning the other early Roger Tyler (whom we must call junior) only 
meager facts are obtainable. His name is on the list of original proprietors of 
Wallingford, 1667, where he married, 10 January, 1698, Sarah Humiston 
(descended of an early New Haven family). We opine this to have been a sec- 
ond marriage, or that he married late in life, for if he was of age to bea Wall-_ 
ingford proprietor in 1667, he must have been born about 1645, which would 
make him over 50 at the time of this marriage; perhaps this late marriage will 
account for the lack of male descendants, of whom he seems to have left none. 
From a most interesting deed upon the New Haven land records ( Vol. 7, p. 53) 
dated 26 April, 1725, we are permitted certainly to learn that he was a ‘‘weaver,”’ 
and that he had a ‘“‘son, James Humiston,’’ to whom he had given land. Now 
one of two alternatives seems inevitable; either Roger Tyler had a daughter 
who married this ‘‘ James Humiston,’’ or this so-called ‘‘son’’ was a son of 
**Sarah Humiston’’ dy a former marriage, who in such case must have been 
a widow when Roger married her. We are inclined to this latter belief, though 
admitting the easy possibility of Roger having had a daughter (after his mar- 
riage in 1698) who might have grown up and married, and her husband been 
given lands by Roger before 1725. We hope for further light. 


The land sold by Roger in deed, supra, was ‘‘ 13 acres partly in New 
Haven & partly in Wallingford,’ and was bounded south by land he had given 
his said son, north by Wharton’s Brook and partly by ‘‘ Divident line between 
New Haven and Wallingford.’’ The consideration was £37 paid by Isaac Cur- 
tis, of Wallingford. One witness was ‘‘ John umarsione,’’ probably a relative 
of ‘‘James Humiston.’’ No wife joins in the deed, so we might infer Roger 
was a widower at the time. We do not find any probation of his estate, and 
are ignorant of even the date of his demise; but believe him to have died child- 


* less and his line become extinct. Howbeit, he was at least true to the good old 


Tyler trait, ongevity; for we can reckon eighty years to his credit. 


We will next consider William Tyler, who has many living descendants, 
some of whom are with us to-day. In the New Haven Colonial Records (Vol. 
1639-49, p. 210) we find ‘‘ Willm Tyler’? among the ‘‘ Names of Persons that 
have taken the Oath of Fidellitie are entered in fo: 89; and follow as hereafter 

- ye 7th., 2d., mo. 1657.” This was a good beginning, but we find in the 
very next volume (p. 325), “At a Court held at New Haven first Feb., 1658, 
Wm. Tyler (and two others) warned to court on complaint against these 
young men concerning slandrous report’’ about the ‘‘daughter of John 
Thomas, wife of Wm. Wilmot,’’ as to her refusal to perform wifely duties, etc. 
“Wm. Tyler acknowledged that so far as he was faulty therein, he was sorry 
for it, and confessed that it was a slander of the wife of Wm. Wilmot and that 
he had no ground so to report of her.’’ On consent of the father the case was 
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dropped, but the ‘young men” were enjoined by the court to ‘‘ make 
acknowledgment of their evil’’ to the parents of the girl. 


(They say ‘‘ Hvery house has a skeleton.’’ So we trust this will be suf- 
ficient to satisfy the curiosity of the younger generation of this day.) William 
Tyler became a respected citizen of Milford, Conn., where he married a Miss 
Terrill and had a family of boys and girls, and when he died (intestate) left an 
estate inventoried ‘‘febrry. 8th, 1692-93,” at £348:15:08, which included 
‘housing & lands,’ appraised at £295, guns and sword, wheat upon the 
ground, tobacco (probably in the pouch), silver money in shillings, etc., etc. 
As we have already suggested, he might have been a son of Roger Tyler; if he 
was ‘‘young”’ in ‘°1658,’’ yet old enough in ‘‘1657’’ to have taken oath of 
fidelity, he must have been born about 1635; and if he died in 1692 he was near 
to sixty years of age. 


Of his family, space permits mentioning of the daughters but one, 
Sarah, who died a spinster in 1697, and left an estate of £27:03:02, with ‘‘ £9 
odd money to be added,’’ in which her brothers and sisters shared equally. He 
left also three sons: Thomas, John and William, Jr., all born in Milford. 


(1.) The son 7komas moved a few miles (they had no railways in those 
days) to Derby, Conn., where in 1702, in the division of ‘‘ Camp’s Mortgage’’ 
lands, he, as one of the fifty-two proprietors, drew the ‘‘37th lot.’? He died a 
bachelor, 12 March, 1704, and his brother William was appointed administrator. 
His estate appraised £92:18:07, where we notice, as indicative of possible occu- 
pation, ‘‘ Cooper’s tools, ware and timber; likewise a ‘‘ bible, tobacco and box, 
hook & line, gun, powder and bullets, 5 pound of candles, house & home lott,”’ 
etc. 


(2.) William’s son, John, moved early to Wallingford, where he married, 
14 January, 1694, Abigail Hall (descendant of an old New Haven family), with 
whom he lived almost a half century, as she died 20 November, 1741, a few 
days after the decease of her husband, whose loss was mortal to her. In John’s 
will, dated 4 November, 1741, and probated in December following, he appoints 
his sons Nathan and John executors of an estate of £474:13:10, showing many 
items of interest, had we time to dwell upon them, and exhibiting him to be 
quite a land holder as well as possessed of an unusual number of house furnish- 
ings and conveniences. We specify one item of the inventory: “A Sabbath 
Day house and ye land it stands on, £6.”’ Verily the ‘‘slandrous report” in 
which his sire had been concerned was atoned for. John had eleven children, 
of whom two died young. Of his daughters: Hsther married Moses Beach, of 
Wallingford, to whom she bore six children; Hannah married Maycock Ward, 
whose descendants, if any, I have not traced as yet; Adzgai/ married Samuel 
Andrews, of Wallingford, to whom she bore eight children; and Experience, 
who is mentioned in her father’s will as single, and who receives legacies ‘‘In 
consideration of her Long Continuance & Serviceableness in ye family.” Of 
the sons: Vathan had a wife, Rachel, who died at Cheshire, Conn., aged forty- 
four, by whom he had six children, but as the two sons died young his male 
line is extinct; Zzomas had a wife, Lydia, who bore him six children, one 
only (Reuben by name) being a son; John married (1) Phoebe Beach and (2) 
Mary Doolittle (both descended, of old colony families) and had six children, 
of whom two were sons and very prominent men indeed in their day and gen- 
eration. Of these, the older, Col. Benjamin Tyler, was a mill-builder, who 
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early removed to Claremont, N. H., where he was a very considerable person- 
age, and left a numerous posterity (as somewhat at length set out on page 19, 
of my printed report of the first I'yler Reunion). His younger brother, Rev. 
John Tyler, went to London, England, where, by the bishop of that city he 
was ordained in the established church, and, returning to Norwich, Conn., 
officiated in the highest worthiness as rector of Christ Church from 1768-1823 
(as might be studied more at length in Calkin’s valuable history of that city). 
He left but one son, Samuel, long a prominent man and druggist in his native 
town, whose male descendants are now domiciled at Richmond, Va. 


Continuing with John Tyler, Senior’s, sons: Zsaac married Susannah Miles, 
who had twelve children, of whom the goodly number seven were sons. Joseph 
had a wife, Mehitable, who seems to have borne but one child (.Syéz/, who mar- 
ried Benjamin Cook); this son died before his father, in whose will is the item, 
to the ‘‘ Heirs of my son Joseph, — nothing,’ because he had previously 
had his ‘‘full portion.’’ 

(38.) The third and last son of William Tyler, of Milford, was William, 
Jr., who married at Derby, 3 June, 1692, Mary Lothrop, who died 11 Mch., 
1754. From the History of Derby we learn that ‘‘ William Tyler, Jr., sould to 
Ebenezer Johnson, of Derby, a black horse with a white face, two wall-eyes, 
three white feet and dockt, branded upon the left buttock with W. T., upon the 
left shoulder with M.”’ (We insert it as the most important piece of informa- 
_ tion we have preserved of him in that municipality.) Hemoved to Wallingford, 
where he seems to have been the first inhabitant by the name. In company 
with Samuel Stanley, in 1703, he bought the mill of the town (buying out his 
partner the following year), which remained in the family several generations, 
his grandson Samuel being the last male Tyler to own it, who died in 1823, 
aged eighty-eight. Around these mills grew up quite a village, long known as 
‘* Tyler’s Mills,’ but when the mills passed into the possession of the Yale fam- 
ily, the name was changed to Yalesville, by which the place is at present iden- 
tified upon the maps. He had ten children, of whom but one died young. Of 
the daughters: Mary married Francis Sedgwick; Martha married Jacob Francis, 
while the sisters Savah and Phebe are untraced. Of the sons: Samuel married 
Jerusha Sedgwick, of Hartford, by whom he had ten children, seven being sons, 
of whom Lathrop and Daniel were noted mill-builders of their native place; 
Ephraim married Elizabeth De Wolf; then there were Abiah and Asa, whose 
careers are in present obscurity; nor have we found any probation of their 
parent’s estate. 


At this stage we are warned how little time we can reasonably claim to treat 
of the Branford branch, though briefly; yet we must say something of them 
especially since the Tylers making the most conspicuous showings in New 
Haven come of this stock. Charles, Peter, Francis and George were the ear- 
liest Tylers of Branford. 


Of Charles we learn from the Colonial Records of Connecticut (Vol. VI, p. 
252), that upon request of the selectmen of Branford, the court empowers them, 
with the advice and assistance of Peter and Francis Tyler, to make sale of 
Charles’ house and barn and one-half acre of home lot, for payment of his debts 
and further maintenance, as he has been for some time and ‘‘still remains a 
distracted man.’’? Of his two ascertained children, Benjamin and Bezaleel, 
only the latter had a family. He moved to Sharon in northwestern Connecticut, 


if 


where he had quite a family of children, several of whom died young or child- 
less; yet he has a considerable posterity, some of whom in other parts of our 
great country have attained distinction. Bezaleel, Sr., lies in the old Sharon 
burying-ground, and on his stone, photographic copy of which the writer has, 
we read the surviving legend: ‘‘In memory of Bezeliel Tyler, Died Aug. ye 29, 
1760, in his 77 year.”’ 


Concerning Francis Tyler, a copy of his will shows execution by ‘‘his 
mark,’’ dated 4 Mch., 1711-12, probated 7 Apr. following, wherein his two 
sons, Samuel and Nathaniel, are the legatees and devisees of all his ‘‘ housings 
and lands whatsoever;’’ also ‘‘oxen and horses and all husbandry utensils to be 
divided equally; his ‘“‘other children,’ Abigail, Mary, Sarah and Anne 
Tyler,’ to have his ‘‘ remaining estate;’’ their mother being spoken of as dead, 
and he makes his brother Peter Tyler, one of his executors and overseers of his 
children in their ‘‘nonage.’’ His estate inventories £162:19:4. Among items 
are, ‘‘ his shoemaker’s tools, a cutlass, neck cloth, gloves, new shoes, a ‘rais- 
sour,’ etc. His only son to have issue was Nathaniel, who moved to Haddam, 
Conn., where have ever since lived those who owned his blood. 


Peter Tyler was the most honored of his contemporary kinsmen. He was 
deputy to the General Assembly in 1703-04, having been ‘‘ propownded for 
Freeman’’ at a court at Hartford as early as ‘‘9 May, 1762’? (Con’l Recs. 
Conn., Vol. IV). ‘‘ March 7th, 1687-8,’ Peter Tyler is spoken of as one of 
‘“seven pillars’’ on the first entry of the regular church organization at Bran- 
ford. His will was made 14th Mch., 1712, to which later, on the same day, 
he affixed a codicil, his wife, Hannah, and son, Peter (Jr.), being named execu- 
tors, which was probated 7th April following by the widow, from which proba- 
tion the son Peter appealed at a subsequent date, the appeal being later 
withdrawn. The estate inventoried £746:19:3, and contains a multiplicity of 
items, showing him to have possessed in the neighborhood of 500 acres, with 
common rights to more, with live stock, implements and household goods in 
proportion. ‘‘5 Mch., 1715,’’ the executrix brings in ‘‘ additional inventory ”’ 
of over 200 further acres of land (evidently later subdivision of commons), 
&c., raising the appraisement by £267:14:0, making a sum total of over £1,000, 
certainly a handsome estate for that day. Zhe will mentions ‘‘ my four sons, 


Peter, John, Ebenezer and Joseph,” and daughters, Dorcas, Hannah and 
Patience ( Tyler) Harrison. 


Speaking of the later New Haven Tylers, the following are sprung of Bran- 
ford origin: The late Hon. Morris Tyler, a most valuable citizen of the last 
generation, very prominent in building the New Haven & Derby Railway, of 
which he became the president from 1867-74, is in the history of Derby spoken 
of in the following strain of eulogy: ‘‘ He was a noble type of American man- 
hood. Without the early aids which arise from inherited wealth, he, by the 
force of native energy and conscientious industry, acquired the confidence of 
his fellow-citizens, and filled most important positions in the city of his resi- 
dence (New Haven) and in the state. He was re-elected to the mayoralty of 
New Haven and Ljieutenant-Governor of the state, besides being connected with 
many financial and manufacturing corporations in which he was a large stock- 
holder. He died in the midst of his usefulness, leaving to his family and 
fellow-citizens a reputation for public enterprise and duties well performed, 
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which they will long remember with honor and affection.” He left two sons, 
ffon. Morris Tyler, a leading lawyer and man of affairs, and William, a mer- 
chant of large enterprise, both residents of this city. 


Another dear to memory was Dr. David Atwater Tyler, born at Northford, 


Conn., 10 Noy., 1818, son of Augustus, a farmer, who died when his son was in 


childhood; thrown upon his own resources he acquired a superior education, 
studied medicine and took degree of M. D. from Yale in 1844, thereafter open- 
ing an office in this city on Wooster Street, where he was a practitioner nearly 
forty years. He was a specialist in pulmonary diseases, from which he himself 
suffered and to which he succumbed in his sixty-seventh year, 26 March, 1885, 
universally esteemed in his profession and beloved for noble traits of manhood. 
His grandmother Atwater was descended of one of the oldest and most respecta- 
ble families of this city. He married Elizabeth Maltby, of Northford, who bore 
him three children: two sons, who died at the respective ages of eleven and 
thirty-five, extinguishing the bright prospects of a male line; and a daughter, 
who became the wife of Rev. S. J. Bryant, of West Haven. 

Mrs. Dr. Breslin and Mrs. Charles Peter Clark (her husband being presi- 
dent of the N. Y. & N. H. R’y) are also present conspicuous Tyler residents of 
New Haven, though they come of one of the Massachusetts branches of the 
clan. 


_We should not forget to mention as coming of Branford, by way of Middle- 
bury, the late Rev. Bennet T; yler, D. D., aman of profound erudition, a presi- 
dent at one time of Dartmouth College, author of several works, founder of 
what has grown to be the famous Hartford Theological Seminary, out of whose 
incipient history grew the famous controversy between Tyler and Taylor, which 
coined into our language the words (in a theological sense) ‘‘ Tylerism’’ and 
**Taylorism.”’ 


Another of note in the Catholic world was the Bishop William Tyler, son 


_ of Noah, son of Col. Benjamin of early Claremont (N. H.) settlement. His 


father’s family all became converted to Catholicism during the famous Barber 
crusade of that town, and turning nuns or priests, their line became extinct. 
William was finally educated at Boston, where he was ordained,-and though he 
died before reaching the age of forty, reached the distinction of being the first 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Hartford, which see then included the states of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. And here we must tarry our dissertation, with a 
benediction and the hope that the kinsfolk throughout the country will make 
steps to furnish their family lineages, that the Tyler Family History, now in 
course of preparation, may be completed at as early a season as possible. 


b] 


Lyttleton’s choice lyric, ‘‘A Dream of Paradise,’’ was soulfully 
rendered in the rich contralto notes of the distinguished amateur, 
Miss Elizabeth Tyler, of Washington, D. C. 

Then came the treat of the poem, especially composed by Mrs. 
Kilby,* of Brooklyn, and delivered with exceeding grace and nazvete 


*Mrs. Kilby will have the cordial thanks of this gathering when it is understood that 


_ her poem was composed on the spur of the moment. Our regularly appointed poet, Hon. C., 


B. Tyler, sole survivor of the Rhode Island Senate of 1850, was compelled by age and 
infirmity at the last moment to forego the intended fulfillment of this function. 
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by Miss Katherine Hopkins, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who was fresh 
from her season’s work in physical culture at Hollins Institute, 
Virginia. 

THE POEM. 


PROLOGUE: 


As waves recede from unknown strands, 
With rhythmic plash and dash and flow, 
Their ever-widening circles grow, 

To reach the shores of other lands. 

Thus influence is never lost, 

For either good or harmful 11], 
That which we are is act of will, 
Our destiny we must fulfill; 

How oft at bitter cost:— 

Each lode-star fixed, its pure white light 
Should ever hold our wandering gaze, 
And guard each soul from perplexed maze; 

Still reaching onward up the height, 

To keep the beacon shining bright. 


Across old ocean’s whitening foam, 
To unknown shores our forebears came; 
Perhaps no thought of earthy fame, 
Or sordid hope great wealth to gain, 

Their peaceful minds disturbed: 

But rather they, with pure desire, 

Sought for themselves an altar-fire, 
For Temple and for Home. 

_ Their Argosies held gentle deeds, 
And victories nobly won; 
Well-freighted then to us they comie, 
Ascorner-stones to build upon, 
Our lives’ most precious needs. 


As ever runs the legend true, 
“The self-same thoughts and actions too, 
Of worthy sires we think and do.” 
Above its source stream ne’er can rise, 
So their good gifts are ours to prize; 
Each moral battle fought and won, 
Transmits its precious influence down 
From father unto son. 
This heritage of goodly name 
Is ours to hold in sacred trust. 
Let not the sword in scabbard rust, 
But wield it in the cause that’s just; 
Their deeds of valor claim. 
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Then, as we meet as kindred dear, 
From sunny South to Northland clear, 
Hand clasping hand with hearty cheer; 
The kindling eye, the glowing face, 
Proclaims the brotherhood of race, 
Above, beneath, around it all, 
(‘‘To rise with us, with us to fall,’’) 
Revealed is this reality :— 
That we and they were merged and wrought 
Into the fabric of God’s thought 
And His great Personality. 


The reports of Secretary and Treasurer were read and accepted. 
The Family Historian then offered the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That the Tyler Family Association, in second reunion assembled 
at New Haven, Conn., extends to the families of the late Judge Royall Tyler, 
of Brattleboro, Vt.; of the late John Tyler, Esq., of Claremont, N. H.; of the 
late Mr. Moses Coburn Tyler, of Salem, Mass.; of the late George F. Tyler, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, Pa.; and of the late Mr. James Tyler, of West Haven, 
Conn., its sincere sympathy in their hours of bereavement; 


Resolved, That this association finds in the lives of said departed kinsmen 
virtues and characteristics of superior excellence worthy of imitation and per- 
petual remembrance; and 


Resolved, That the secretary of this association engross these resolutions 
upon the archives of this society and transmit copies of the same to the said 
families of deceased kinsmen. 


Mr. Brigham offered the following amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That the paragraph of the Constitution of the Tyler Family 
Association which relates to the number of ‘‘patriarchs’’ and ‘‘patriarchesses,”’ 
be amended so it shall read as follows: ‘‘ Every male person of Tyler lineage 
upon reaching the age of eighty (80) years, shall become 7pse facto a patriarch 
of this association; and all women of said lineage shall, upon fulfillment of 


said condition, become patriarchesses.’’* 


It was unanimously agreed that the next meeting of the Tyler 
Family Association should be held in the city of Boston, Mass., 
upon the frst Wednesday (being the seventh day) of September, 
1898. [The Family Historian thereafter secured for that meeting 
Lorimer and Gilbert Halls in Tremont Temple. ] 


*It is requested that the names of all such living persons be sent in to the Family His- 
torian that they may be entered upon the society records. 
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*LIST OF NEW (1897) MEMBERS. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


Hon. Jesse H. Farwell, Detroit, Mich. 

Arthur W. Tyler, Esq.; Branford, Conn. 
Justin H. Tyler, Esq., Napoleon, Ohio. 

John Tyler Wood, West Boxford, Mass. 

Mrs. E. O. Tyler Olcott, Norwich, Conn. 

Mrs. Welthea Tyler Day, Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. Abby Gage Davis, North Andover, Mass. 
Mrs. Lucy Tyler Bardwell, Springfield, Mass. 
Miss Lucette Tyler, Stoneham, Mass. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS. 


Eliphalet W. Tyler, Esq., New York City. 
Henry Dunreath Tyler, Esq., New York City. 
Mrs. Lucy H. W. Tyler, New York City. 

Mrs. Henry G. Shepard, New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs, J. B. McQueen, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Lemuel Tyler, Jewett City, Conn. 

Mr. Anson F. Abbott, Waterbury, Conn. 

Mrs. Ella F. Chase, Lynn, Mass. 

Miss Eva Sessions Tyler, Westfield, Mass. 


Upon motion of Mr. Hopkins, of Brooklyn, a message of greet- 
ing was sent to the Stone Family Association, convened upon the 
same day at Woodmont, Conn., from which fraternal greetings were 
also received. 


After singing ‘‘ Doxology’’ the meeting adjourned for noon 
recess, during which ‘“The Green’’ and Yale Colleges were visited and 
a Tyler group picture taken as they stood upon the stone steps of 
picturesque Osborn Hall.t 


*The following matter, concerning membership and dues, is extracted from the Con- 
stitution of the Tyler Family Association: ‘ Any person of Tyler lineage may become a 
member of the Tyler Family Association by paying a membership fee of one dollar. On 
years subsequent to joining, all members are expected to pay an annual due of one dollar; 
but any person paying at one time the sum of five dollars shall become a life member, and 
not subject to further dues.”’ 

Any of the kindred desiring to pay dues or join the family association can at any time 
communicate with the family Treasurer, Mrs. Larissa C, Ladd, West Boxford, Mass. 


+The group, as all who have seen it realize, is very excellent. Further copies thereof 
can still be obtained at the old price, 50 cents, from the Family Historian. 
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DINNER SESSION. 


At 1:30 o’clock members reassembled in superbly appointed 
Warner’s Hall, which had been decorated with palms and a large 
Tyler coat-of-arms executed in colors, where a choice menu was 
served in courses by caterer Jensen. 


Grace was said by Rev. Prof. Henry M. Tyler, of Smith 
College. 


After dinner the following (among other) letters of regret were 


read: 
LETTERS OF REGRET. 


From Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, 
President of the Tyler Family Association. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
My Dear Kinsmen: 

I am making my arrangements to take a sea voyage soon, and shall be 
absent from the country till the latter part of September. Almost the only 
element of regret that I am conscious of in connection with this prospect is that 
it forbids my presence at the gathering of the great clan of the Tylers at New 
Haven in August, and my discharge of the official duties to which our gracious 
cousins elected me at Andover a year ago. *T know that you will have a meet- 
ing that will do you all good, will make the scattered members of our tribe 
better acquainted with one another, and will promote aspirit of mutual interest 
and affection among us, and a deeper (esire to keep high the standard of char- 
acter and conduct on the part of all those who bear the name of Tyler, or in 
whose veins beats any drop of the Tyler blood. If I may be permitted to do 
so, I should be glad to send through you my affectionate gfeetings to all the 
family, and my best wishes for the success of the meeting. 

Let me add, too, the expression of a hope that these annual gatherings, 
now begun, may not be suffered to lapse for even a single year, and that they 
may become a permanent institution. When its turn comes, I am sure that 
Norwich, Conn., will put in its plea for the reunion to be held there—a thing 
which specially interests me, as that is the neighborhood of my line of the fam- 
ily for the past two hundred years. 

One of the most striking results of the Andover meeting was in its develop- 
ments after the meeting was over in correspondence which has sprung up between 
scattered members of the tribe previously ignorant of one another’s existence. 
This has also made known the fact of the numerous Tyler homesteads in differ- 
ent parts of the country, some of them very old and rich in tribal associations. 
I cannot doubt that as the years go on we shall all feel a deeper interest in 
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these old homes, and a greater desire to keep them permanently within the 
family, even in cases where we cannot personally live in them more than a few 
weeks in any one year, 
With all good wishes to you personally in your great and difficult work on 
behalf of the Tylers everywhere, I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
To W. I. Tyler Brigham, Esq. Moses Cort TYLER.* 


From Dr. Frank Dyer Sanger. 
VIII Schlossel-gasse 22 T. 9, 
Vienna, Austria, August 2, 1897. 
W. I. Tyler Brigham, Esq., 

My Dear Sir: I regret exceedingly not to be able to attend the Tyler 
reunion in New Haven this month as it was my intention, but on the 25th I 
expect to be in Moscow attending the International Medical Congress, conse- 
quently I can only be with you in spirit. Another year I hope to be more 
fortunate. With many thanks for your invitation, permit me to remain 

Yours most sincerely, 
Dr. FRANK DYER SANGER, of Baltimore, Md. 


From Hon. Robert H. Tyler, Member of Congress from Virginia. 
(Son of United States President, John Tyler. ) 
Haymarket, Prince William Co., Va., July 8, 1897. 
Mr, W. I. Tyler Brigham, 


My Dear Sir: Your postal, notifying me of the reunion of our fanrily at 
New Haven, Conn., on 25 proximo, just received. The whole of our Virginia 
branch will be with you ‘‘zz spirit”? on that day. Lyon G., of old Williams- 
burg, will represent us in person. Knowing the Tylers can elicit the maximum 
of enjoyment from an occasion of the kind I long to be with you. 


*Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, LL.D., L. H. D. (President of the Tyler Family Association, the 
superb etching of whom appears as a frontispiece herein), was born at Griswold, Conn., 
2 August, 1885. Graduating at Yale College in 1857, he there began a course in theology 
which was finished at Andover, Mass. From 1860 to 1862 he was pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The four following years hespent in England, 
regaining health and adding knowledge. In 1867 he was appointed English Professor in the 
University of Michigan, where his courses became very popular. Cornell gave hima call in 
1881 to its chair, the Professorship of American History, of which he is the present honored 
incumbent.- In 1883 he was ordained a priest in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Professor Tyler isthe author of several well known and valuable works. “The Brawn- 
ville Papers” (Boston, 1869), essays upon physical culture, was his first notable venture, ‘A 
History of American Literature during Colonial Times’’ (2 vols., N. Y., 1878); ‘‘A Manual of 
English Literature,” jointly with Henry Morley (N. Y,, 1879); ‘‘Patrick Henry” (in American 
Statesmen series, Boston, 1887); ‘‘Three Men of Letters’’ (monographs upon George Berke- 
ley, President Dwight and Joel Barlow, N. Y., 1894); and ‘‘The Literary History of the Amer- 
ican Revolution”’ (2 vols., N. Y., 1897), completes the list of his greater publications; all being 
the conscientious product of a thorough learning, which stands approved by the world’s most 
able critics. The author has likewise beena graceful contributorto contemporary literature, 
especially ““The Independent” and ‘The Nation.” 

Professor Tyler married, 26 October, 1859, Jeanette H. Gilbert, of New Haven, an accom- 
plished descendant of several of the earliest and most conspicuous families in that common- 
wealth, Two children have been born unto them: Jessie Gilbert Tyler, who resides with 
her parents; and Edward Scott Tyler, who is associated with a leading publishing house in 
New York City. 
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Please send me a paper describing the memorable reunion, Many thanks 
for your kind remembrance. ~ 
Your friend and kinsman, 
ROBERT H. TYLER. 
P. S.—This is endorsed by eleven (11) children and one grandchild. 


The United States National Bank. 
Tyler Woodward, Pres’t. 


Portland, Ore., August 19, 1897. 
Dear Sir and Kinsman: 

I had fully intended to be present at the second annual reunion of the 
Tyler Family, to be held on the 25th inst., at New Haven, Conn. Owing to 
business matters it will be impossible for me to have the pleasure of meeting 
with the association. I regret very much that I am unableto join you, and 
hope to become a member of the association and meet with youat your annual 
reunions in the near future. Sincerely, 

TYLER WOODWARD. 


Branford, Conn., August 10, 1897. 
My Dear Sir: 

I had a few items to add to what I had already given you in regard to the 
Branford Tylers, which I have given to your other correspondents here, and 
which I presume you have received. 

The state of my health is such that I do not think it expedient for me to 
attend the Tyler Family reunion at New Haven August 25, but trust you will 
not fail to visit Branford and call on us. Please let us know a day or two 
beforehand at what time we may expect to see you, that we may be sure to be 
at home. Yours truly, 

El F. ROGERS. 


No. 41 E. Catherine St., Ann Arbor, Mich., August 13, 1897. 
My Dear Kinspeople: 

I regret that age prevents my being with you on the occasion of your 
reunion, but though I am absent in body I shall be with you in spirit and in 
interest. I shall be eighty-three years old the 27th of next October, and am 
still in good enough health to be with you had I an escort to take the place of 
failing eyesight. 

Should any of you chance to come my way, it would be doing me a favor 
to visit me and report your meeting. 

Very truly yours, 
FLORELLA TYLER HARRIS. 


TOASTS. 


‘‘Virginia.’? Jamestown, 1607, first permanent English-Amer- 
ican settlement. Namesake of the ‘‘ Virgin Queen.’’ ‘‘ Mother of 
Presidents.’’ Where Sir Walter enjoyed his first smoke. Here’s a 
health to the F. F. Vs! 

President Lyon G. Tyler, William and Mary College, Virginia. 
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College of William and Mary. : 
Chartered 1693. 
Williamsburg, Va., August 8, 1897. 
My Dear Sir: 


I have for a long time pleased myself with the hope of being with you at 
your fine Tyler reunion, but as the day approaches I realize fully the utter 
impossibility of my being present. I write now to inform you definitely of the 
fact that I am compelled to be here in Virginia on the day of so much antici- 
pated pleasure. I hope my cousin, Rev. John Poyntz Tyler, will be there to 
represent the southern branch. You may inform the brotherhood that we are 
about to nominate J. Hoge Tyler for governor, and his election is assured. 

I trust that your reunion will be a great success in all respects, and again 


assuring you of my regrets, 
Iam, yours truly, 


W. I. Tyler Brigham, Esq. LYon G. TYLER. 


‘*Qur Beloved Kinswomen.’’ ‘‘She is there to bid you God 
speed! and an adieu that hangs like music on your ear, as you go 
out to the every day labor of life. At evening she is there to greet 
you, as you come back wearied with a day’s toil.’’—/k Marvel. 

Henry D. Tyler, Esq., Nyack-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Mr. Toastmaster, Beloved Kinswomen and Honored Kinsmen: 

Before I respond to the toast, allow me to pay my respects to our good 
kinsman, Brigham. He is rightly initialed W. I. T., for in corresponding with 
me during the last six months he has fired at me from his store of ammunition, 
Greek, Latin and English, a perfect fusillade of wit, which I found hard to 
reply to. The only way to out-general him will be in the future, say seventy 
years hence (if we live as long, both wili then be condensed Methuselahs), I 
may steal a march on him then by writing an epitaph on his tombstone, to 
read something like this: 

“WI. T. B.,” Witty, Intelligent Tyler Biographer, 

OETA en, Melero nue Nests 
But some irreverent, saguatiag relic-hunter, not having the fear of our clan 
before his eyes, might read the initials thus: 

W.I. T. B., Where is The Biographer? 

H. A. R , He’s All Right! 
About as ingenious a rendering as a wag, who saw the sign, ‘‘ Beware of the 
dog!’ wrote underneath, ‘‘ Ware be the dog?’’ 

However much of a blast I may be tempted to give him now, I am con- 
vinced he can bravely endure it, coming as he does from that great, expanding, 
breezy city of the unsalted sea. It will be a kindness, sure, to remind him of 
climate and home. He can breathe more freely and natural in native air, 
therefore it is my duty to give him a whiff (in speech) of good old New Eng- 
land ‘‘ Kast wind made flesh.” 

In one of his letters he asked my pedigree. I only knew my father had a 
father, and no farther on could I trace, like Hamlet, ‘‘the noble dust of Alex- 
ander.’’ He enlightened me, showing I came from patient Job (Tyler ) to tribal 
Dan (Daniel), for Job begat Moses, and Moses begat James, and James begat 
Abraham, the patriarch, who lived one hundred years; and Abraham begat 
Joseph, and Joseph begat Daniel, and Daniel begat your speaker. 
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Learning from him all this, I felt very tall, far above natural height (5 feet 
11 inches); ancestral conceit made me twice that height—was, in fact, what a 
little niece often asserted, when asked, ‘‘ How tall is uncle Henry?’ “He is 
5D feet 11 or 11 feet 5, don’t know which!” I was the which. When kinsman 
Brigham asked ‘‘ who I was,’’ I frankly told him I ‘“ was nobody in particular, 
and of not much consequence in the world anyway; and my ambition?’ I 
promptly informed him, ‘‘ to keep out of jail and congress,” which, Iam happy 
to inform you, has been successfully done up to date. 


We read in sacred story, woman was created after man; true, for she has 
been after him ever since with a sharp stick, for she raised Cuim—mingling 
sweet with bitter, to make up for paradise lost. After Adam and Eve were 
‘*snaked’’ out of Paradise, the stone placed at the entrance must have been an 
adamantine; a reminder that ‘Adam ain’tin.’’ 

Now it comes to pass there are three definitions of Woman. 


First. Woe-man, on account of the fruit of disobedience. 

Second, Woo-man, for she made the best of a bad deed, and by patient 
obedience wooed him. 

Third. Whim-men, the present fashions determine this meaning. (By the 
way, mankind embraces womankind, in its proper sense, for the world seems to 
speak and act that way; all writers speaking of the race say man, not woman, 
trailing her asa ‘‘side issue.’?) Man isn’t fazr. Woman zs. Here let me 
remark before I forget it, the subject ‘‘Woman”’ is very difficult to handle; 
never read of a man, ancient or modern, who ever could handle the subject: 
properly. ; 

Man should give woman credit for frankness and firmness. 

For frankness, ‘‘and the Lord said unto the woman, What hast thou 
done?’’? and the woman said, ‘‘ The serpent beguiled me and I did eat.’’ ‘Thus 
she frankly owned up like a brave little (wo)man, while her cowardly mate (I 
blush for myself) hid behind the tree and whined, ‘‘The woman whom Thou 


gavest me.”’ 
For firmness, like a rock, in looking back she became a rock—yes, rock- 


It. . : ; 
= Now behold all things have changed since Adam’s day. From patient Job 


(Tyler) down to our own time, our beloved kinswomen have made the primeval 
curse bearable, changed the wilderness of disobedience into the garden of love’s 
paradise regained. 

The text of the toast is a marvel of good sense. For her salutations are 
God speeds, her adieus serve to cheer toil, her smile after toil the balm of rest— 
to our noble clan she will ever be first in beauty, first in duty, and best in the 
hearts of every manly Tyler. What a penurious wretch was he (I am glad 
to know he was not a Tyler) who proposed the toast, ‘‘ Woman, she shares our 
sorrows, doubles our joys and quadruples our expenses.”’ 

In church, how devoted. In state, loyal and patriotic. In the family, self- 
sacrificing and loving, even unto death. In America we do not canonize our 
mothers in the catalogue of sajnts, for there isa temple not made with hands 
wherefrom her image never shall depart, a sanctuary not reared of marble, an 
altar not made of precious stones, where she is worshipped—it is in our loving 
hearts. , 

The beautiful lines‘of Cowper become us as we claim a noble pedigree 
akin to angels: 
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“My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned and rulers of the earth, 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise; 
The son of parents passed into the skies.” 


Through all the changing scenes of our beloved fatherland, she has been a 
ministering angel in its distress—brave, patient, prayerful. .In our last great 
conflict—on the battlefield, in camp, in hospital—her kindly hands lifted 
dying hope toward heaven’s open gate; her words of cheer, her prayers, 
changed the delirious cries of the blasphemer into the sane accents of penitence 
and prayer. ’ 

England had one Florence Nightingale, America her flocks of nightingales. 

What kinsman’s bosom now, today, does not swell with pride as he looks 
into the fait faces of our beloved kinswomen, wherein he sees nothing but the 
incarnation of true love and constancy, untarnished by the shadow of so much 
as one single divorce. 

The Tylers know no such word as divorce—when they see a good thing 
they keep it—besides, our kinswomen know of but one court, courtship, or 
cupid’s court, where tender actions are brought and tried; no rule of law knows 
she but the law of love; she is the judge and jury, allows no appeal from her 
decision, but to the conscience. She isa rod to rule us; that rodis love. We 
bow submissive and humbly kiss the rod. 

Talking with one of my fair cousins at the table a few moments ago I 
inadvertently called her Mrs., she said she was a Miss, that her lover died in 
the war. I asked, ‘‘ What, the Revolution?’ her eyes flashed fire, and she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ How old do you take me to be?”’ I meekly bowed my head, and 
said, ‘“‘Cousin, I don’t know your age, but you don’t look it.” That reply let 
the clouds roll by. We are led to believe that a lady’s age, ‘‘ like music, is 
mever dated.” 

I made as great a blunder some years ago. We were celebrating a certain 
lady’s natal day; in proposing her health, I said, ‘‘ Here’s many happy returns 
of the day, but we don’t know how many years have gone before.” I know 
now, for she actually told me her age; she is my wife. 

To be serious, let us take heart today, resolve to more earnestly emulate 
the sturdy manhood and gentle, refined womanhood of worthy ancestors, 
receiving fresh inspiration from the noble men and women of the past. The 
deeds of the great and good are the medallions of history. 

In a broader sense, let the examples of steady perseverance teach us a les- 
son in the inspired faith of the ‘‘ Luther of the darkened deep,’? whose arm 
unbarred the gates of discovery, revealing to the old world, the new world, the 
promised land of liberty. 

Let the spirit of self-sacrifice teach us also; as we recount the deeds of the 
Pilgrim fathers and Pilgrim mothers, who endured persecution and suffered 
privation that they might plant on these shores the seeds of religious freedom 
and liberal government. Within the cabin of the ‘‘ Mayflower’? lay hidden 
the principles of religious and political government, which have handed down to 
us the blessings we today enjoy. 

By the spirit of our Revolutionary sires, let us be true to duty, who, drink- 
ing in the pure air of liberty, refused King rel s tea, steeping his in the 
briny waters of Boston harbor. 

Let our inspiration be the spirit of loyal devotion to the Union, to justice 
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and humanity, which our fathers and brothers evinced, encouraged by our 
equally brave kinswomen now before me. They showed a loyalty to “Old 
Glory ’’ as sacred as any true religious conviction, for loyalty to our country’s 
flag in 1861 was loyalty to God then and for all time to come. ‘Old Glory’s”’ 
colors were indeed born of heaven, for God tore a strip of color from his radiant 
scarf, the rainbow, from His sea of stars He took thirteen shining drops, 
wafting them towards earth, and so our glorious standard sheet was born. 

With a halo of glory its radiance bathed the face of the great emancipator, 
Lincoln, when he linked the nation and unlinked the slave—he who was last 
for war, first for peace, and best in the hearts of his countrymen. 

All hail to the noble army of devoted women of our clan and other clans as 
well! May their beauty and glory never fade. 

As our ancestors took unto themselves maidens for wives from other fam- 
ilies, so now and in future may this transfertilization take place, until to every 
good and noble family of our land some pretty Miss Tyler may go to nourish 
godliness, confirm patriotism and good citizenship; then truly it shall be said, 
it is as blessed to give a fair Tyler in marriage as to receive one. 

Some time ago I witnessed an extravaganza play, where one of the players 


exclaimed: 
““Nothing to breathe but air, 
Nothing but clothes to wear, 
Nothing to eat but food, 
Nothing to do but good.”’ 


Let me improve the lines in a better sense; although I may not possess the 
poetical inspiration, still I have sometimes flirted with the muse. I fear, how- 
ever, she has never returned my salutation. Will you then take these lines, 
may the music of its rhythm (if any) crystallize into gems, bend them around 
your necks as a charm, or on the tablets of your memory impress them, then I 
will feel amply repaid for striving to entertain you for a season. 


Nothing to do, but some rare good impart; 
No one to love, save some confiding heart; 
Nothing nobler than being always just, 

No one so wise as those who in God trust. 
Let gold be dross, let hoarded gaius be lost, 
If not honest, regardless of the cost. 
Ancestral pride incites to higher aim, 

To emulate an honored kinsman’s name. 
This precept heed—to be as good as they— 
We surely should be detter every way. 


When we shall have passed away, may some pilgrim linger near the spot 
where we are laid, perchance bestow a passing glance or smile of recognition 
on the name of him whose motives were unselfish, whose humble deeds live on 
making the very atmosphere heavy with the sweet perfume of goodness. 


When beauty’s face with youth no longer glows, 
When Time’s swift tide for us no longer flows, 
May children’s children read, some far off day, 
The name above our long-forgotten clay, 

And find a fragrant blossom o’er our dust, 
Which breathes a benediction of the just. 


Upon this, our natal day, may we renew our devotion. ‘‘ Deo, Patriae, 
Amicis.”’ 
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What care we whether history gives us meed of praise; we will not live 
mute, inglorious lives, but speak and act our part faithfully, lay firm and solid 
the basis of character reared upon. the eternal foundations of godliness and 
truth. 

Let it be said, we helped rear the pillars of state, help adorn the sacred 
temple of Liberty, the glory of the whole earth, where millions yet unborn 
shall come with garland praise and sing within its hallowed walls: 


“ What builds a nation’s pillars high 
And its foundations strong? 

What makes it mighty to defy 
The foes that round it throng? 

Not gold, but only men can make 
A people brave and strong, 

Men, who for truth and honor’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long; 

Brave men, who work while others sleep, 
Who dare, while others fly; 

They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky.”’ 


A recitation then followed, which at the artful hands of Miss 
Katherine Hopkins, of Brooklyn, held the audience spellbound. 


‘*Our Army,”’ 


‘* Sometimes she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck, 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 

Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 

Of healths five fathoms deep.’’— Romeo and Juliet. 


Col. Aug. C. Tyler, New London, Conn. 


New London, August 22, 1897. 
My Dear Mr. Brigham: i 


I am more than sorry that I will not be able to be with you on the 25th, 
A friend visiting us has developed asevere case of typhoid fever, and we can 
neither of us get away. I enclose a letter from Mr. Carroll, of Norwich. If I 
had been able to come I should have brought the paper with me as an interest- 
ing circumstance in the life of my great-grandfather. 

Please convey to the Tylers my great disappointment at not being with 
them, and trusting the reunion may be successful, believe me, 

Faithfully yours, 
AuG. C. TYLER. 


“*OQur Merchant Marine.”’ 


‘To the gallant bark they brought 


The stores, and laid them down within the hull. 
* * * * * * 


And when the rigging of that swift, black ship 
Was firmly in its place, they filled their cups 
With wine, and to the everlasting gods 

Poured out libations, most of all to one, 

Jove’s blue-eyed daughter.’’—Odessy. 
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Hon. Jesse H. Farwell,* Detroit, Mich. 


Commerce is the life blood of a nation, and cities and nations rise and 
decline in proportion to their ability and disposition to hold and control the 
same. In ancient times the rich trade of the oriental countries made its way 
westward to the Mediterranean Sea, and Venice became the seat of trade 
between Europe and Asia, and, as a resultant consequence, the most prosperous 
city of the world. 

On the discovery by Vasco de Gama in 1497 of the passage around the Cape 
of Good Hope, the rich oriental trade that had given to Venice her proud pre- 
eminence as the commercial metropolis of the world was gradually transferred 
to London and the ports of western Europe, and the commercial importance of 
Venice rapidly declined. 

On the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, the commerce of the east was 
again turned into the Mediterranean Sea, and the prosperity of the sea ports 
bordering thereon rapidly increased. At that period of the world’s history, 
when Rome was at the height of her power and when that imperial nation was 
supposed to be all powerful and eternal, there was a little island, rude and 
neglected, in the barren ocean which today rivals the ubiquity of the commerce, 
the glory of the arms, the fame of the philosophy, the eloquence of the senate 
and the inspiration of the bards of that historic nation. 


That island is today the seat of a government which in power to subjugate 
and to crush, Greece and Rome combined, at the height of their power, were 
not to be compared; a government that has become rich, powerful, command- 
ing in its influence among nations by the adaptability of her people to, and a 
comprehensive, far-reaching policy of her kings and counselors in, building up, 
fostering, extending and drawing unto herself, upon her sea-girt isle, the rich 
maritime trade of the world. That trade has enabled her to rule mistress of 
the seas for a thousand years. 

At the close of our Revolutionary War, we had a population of some two 
and one-half millions. We were so poor that we were obliged to, and did, 
repudiate obligations incurred to keep the Revolutionary Army in motion and 
save Washington, Hancock and others from English halters. 


Wild animals and wilder savages raided al! our frontier settlements and 
penetrated to the very center of the older settlements at times. We had no 
commerce worthy of the name. What few ships we put afloat the first few years 
of our national existence were raided upon by Algerine and other pirates, who 
roamed undaunted and almost unchecked on all the seas, and England, by the 
exercise of her assumed right of search and impressment on the high seas, 
proved herself to be the biggest pirate of them all until the close of the War of 
1812. 


*It is with sincerest regrets that we are obliged to chronicle the affliction, of a partial 


- stroke of paralysis, which was suffered shortly after the New Haven reunion, by Mr. Farwell 


while tarrying at his pleasant summer home in Claremont, N. H. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to note, at the time of going to press, that Mr. Farwell’s 
condition is steadily changing for the better. A man of extensive interests and unbounded 
civic spirit, even his temporary illness is much felt in the leading circles of his long-time 
home, Detroit, Mich. 

His interest in the Tyler Family History (with which his name and lineage are promi- 
nently identified) has ever been both deep and genuine. The Tyler clan will therefore join 


. with the author in praying for Mr. Farwell’s speedy return to complete and lasting health. 
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But notwithstanding all these discouragements, paucity of numbers, pov- 
erty, wild animals, savages and pirates, we rose, phoenix like, as it were, under 
a wise and statesmanlike policy of the early fathers, from the smouldering 
embers of the Revolution to become, in a very few years, successful rivals of 
England in the valuable ‘‘over ocean’’ trade. Successful rivals of that 
nation which had ruled the seas for a thousand years, and which had ‘‘dot- 
ted the surface of the globe with its possessions and military posts, and whose 
morning drum beats, traveling with the sun, keeping time with the hours, 
circles the earth with one continuous and unbroken strain of her martial 
airs,’’ 

The surplus products of our forests, mines and soil were transported in our 
own ships, under our own flags, which soon became as familar a sight in all the 
seaports of the world as are the national emblems of France, Germany and 
England in our ocean ports today. 


After the lapse of nearly three-quarters of a century, we departed from the 
policy of the early fathers, and, disregarding the tearful admonitions of Wash- 
ington, we allowed ourselves to drift into family strife, and there came the high 
flung havoc of war, wherein there were tossed in fantastic chaos, states, consti- 
tutions and races, and in the wild hurricane that accompanied, our Atlantic 
cities were literally illuminated by the light of our burning ships, and that 
magnificent commerce which had taken three-quarters of a century of wise 
statesmanship to construct was literally swept from the ocean, and notwith- 
standing the assurance of the great Webster, that in case disastrous war should 
sweep our commerce from the ocean the next generation would renew it, and 
notwithstanding the wonderful recuperative power of the American people, a 
full generation has passed since the events above described, and there has been 
literally nothing done towards restoring that commerce. 


The surplus products of our soil, mines, forests and manufactories are now 
transported in alien ships under alien flags, $180,000,000 being annually paid 
to alien ship owners for that purpose, and our American travelers all bear testi- 
mony to the fact that they look in vain in all the foreign seaports for a sight of 
our national emblem, except as they see it occasionally on a man-of-war or 
flying from the peak of a millionaire’s yacht. 

So low have we descended in this respect, and so humiliating is the condi- 
tion, that the raising of the stars and stripes over a single ocean-going steamer, 
and that of foreign construction, during the last few months of President Har- 
rison’s administration, was deemed of such large importance that President 
Harrison and a portion of his cabinet took a special train from Washington to 
New York to take part in that great event, and as the flag was thrown to the 
breeze there was a volley of artillery from all the warships and fortifications 
of the harbor of New York in commemoration of the great event. 

The contrast between present and former conditions is striking, and brings | 
a blush of shame to the cheek of every true American. It is a condition that 
demands the best thought of the best minds of the nation, in order to properly 
define the cause that the remedy may be more readily applied. 

The destruction and non-restoration of our over ocean trade is in striking con- 
trast with the marvelous development, during the same period, of the commerce 
on our great inland seas and their connective channels. 

For eight months in the year there floats in front of the beautiful city of 
Detroit a commerce unequaled by that passing any other point on the globe. 
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Michigan has by far the longest coast line of navigable waters of any of the 
forty-five states, almost every mile of whose 2,000 miles of coast line is constantly 
washed during the season of navigation by the ebb and flow created by the 
innumerable sail and steam craft, whose keels create a perpetual wake around 
her two peninsulas. 

The causes of non-restoration of our over ocean commerce are partially sum- 
marized, as follows: 

First.—Refusal of our government to enroll a foreign built vessel. 

Second.—Discriminations of English Lloyds system of classification 
» against American vessels. 

-Third.—Exorbitant rates of insurance amounting to prohibition consequent 
upon classification above mentioned. 

Fourth.—The determination of England to maintain her supremacy on the 
ocean by all means, foul or fair. 
_ We may agree with England on most subjects, but on the subject of ship- 
ping and commerce we never can. Lord Robert Cecil, in the English Parlia- 
ment, early in 1862, said: ‘‘ Everyone who watches the current of history must 
know that the northern states of America never can be our true friends for this 
simple reason: not merely because the newspapers write at each other, or that 
there are prejudices on both sides, but because we are rivals; rivals politically, 
rivals commercially. We aspire to the same position. We both aspire to the 
government of the seas. We are both manufacturing people, and in every 
port, as in every court, we are rivals to each other.”’ 


This is a true and candid statement of the facts as they exist and will con- 
tinue to exist. We cannot, and’should not, attempt to conceal them. Great 
Britain wili not easily give up what she has gained on the sea in two hundred 
years. She knows that a struggle with the United States for commercial 
supremacy is inevitable, and is preparing for it. England, an island in area 
not greater than one of our states, is at once the child and ruler of the seas. 

Sir Walter Raleigh said: ‘‘ Whosoever commands the sea commands the 
trade; whosoever commands the trade of the world commands the riches of the 
world, and, consequently, the world itself.’ 


In 1783 Lord Sheffield published a pamphlet on the commerce of the United 
States, in which he shamelessly declared that the Barbary pirates were really 
useful to the greater maritime powers, because they tended to keep the weaker 
nations out of their share in the carrying trade. And in Franklin’s day 
English merchants have been heard to say that if there were no Algiers it 
would be worth England’s while to build one. 

The Commissioner of Navigation, in his report for 1885, says: ‘‘It was the 
great disparagement by Lloyds agents in the ports of China and Japan that 
prejudiced shippers against the steamships of our Pacific mail—the Peking and 
Tokio—in 1874 and 1875.” 

But Consul Jones proves even more forcibly this influence; he says: ‘‘ Ship- 
ping creates a great demand for iron and steel in their various forms and quali- 
ties, as well as for engines arfd boilers, chains and anchors, sails and ropes, for 
every variety of hardware, crockery and glassware, and for upholstery and 
carpets, beds and bedding, electric appliances and telephones. Employment 
is afforded directly and indirectly to an army of men and women of every 
social grade and intellectual caliber—from the wealthy shipbuilder, with his 
estate in the midlands and his seat in Parliament, to the hard-worked 
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puddler at the furnace. Insurance companies and clubs give employment to 
thousands; government officers, custom employes, surveyors, savings-bank 
clerks, stevedores, and many more derive their livelihood from the traffic of 
shipping. Men and boys in the British mercantile navy during 1880 num- 
bered 190,380.”’ 

United States Consul Morey, of Ceylon, writes as follows: ‘‘ To my knowl- 
edge, for a period of twelve years, and in a great measure even to the present 
day, beautiful and staunch American vessels have been unemployed in foreign 
ports, or accepted of freights too low to much more than pay expenses, while 
crank old foreign craft, just at the tail end of a high class and prone to damaging 
their cargoes, have loaded for the United States at high rates with cargo bought 
with American money on American orders, and simply on the plea that being 
classed at Lloyds, the rates of insurance were largely in their favor. 

‘“Only members of Lloyds are allowed the benefits, protection and informa- 
tion furnished daily by agents appointed for the purpose, and there is scarcely 
a port of consequence in the world where one is not stationed. ‘ British consuls 
are allowed to serve as (these) agents;’ also ‘for (British) navigation com- 
panies.’ ”’ 


_ The United States consul at Hamburg, in 1892, in response (through the 
customary official channels) to certain inquiries concerning American shipping 
interests at that port, wrote the State Department as follows: ‘‘It seems a very 
sad commentary to have to.make on the shipping of our country when I reply 
to the first four interrogatories of the Treasury by saying that during the year 
in question there was not a single American steamer of any sort or tonnage 
entered at this port. Nor can I find in the records of this consulate, covering a 
period of over thirty-five years, a trace of any others, with the exception of the 
year 1888,-when one steamer of about 1,900 gross tons happened in. I cannot 
but believe that such an announcement would astound most of our people, when 
it is considered that Hamburg, a city of over half a million souls, is, after Liy- 
erpool and New York, the largest shipping port in the world; that it'is by far 
the most important seaport and distributing center of the continent; that in its 
harbor can be seen the flag of every third-rate power in the world that has a 
seacoast; that so large a part of it has been built with American dollars; that its 
import and export trade with the United States is larger by much than that with 
any other country, and that one steamship line alone dispatches, on an average, 
over three steamers a week the year round, carrying passengers to the United 
States, while the same number bring them back from there. Not only have 
none of our steamers participated in the carrying trade of this port for years, 
but of sailing-vessels bearing our flag there were during the year ending June 
30, 1894, but two; during 1893, 1892 and 1891, two each; and during 1890, none.” 

Were I called to prescribe those remedies that would restore to the nation 
most directly its former standing in the over ocean trade, I would say: 

First.—Admit to enrollment for over ocean trade all vessels, without regard 
to place of construction. 

Second.—A governmental regulation or system of inspection and classifica- 
tion for purpose of insurance. 

Third.—Some system of governmental insurance that would be safe for the 
government and helpful to its citizens until such time as private enterprise 
should volunteer to supply the much-needed want. 

Fourth.—Construction of Inter-oceanic canal uniting the Atlaitic and 
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Pacific Oceans, which would place us in direct communication with 900,000,000 
people of eastern Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and the smaller islands of the 
Pacific. Such would put us 2,700 miles nearer the western coast of South 
America, 1,900 miles nearer Japan, and 1,000 miles nearer Australia than 
England. 

It would shorten the water route from San Francisco to London 7,000 miles; 
New Orleans to San Francisco 11,000 miles; and New York to San Francisco 
10,000 miles. Such would enable us to at once commence the resurrection of 
a once rich and prosperous, but now dead and buried, ocean commerce; at same 
time enable us to take strong hold of the finances of the world and transfer in a 
very few years the money center of the globe from where it is now, so strongly 
intrenched on a little island of the extreme westerly coast of the eRusopess 
continent, to New York and New Orleans. 

Carry this enterprise to a successful termination, and it will add larger and 
more permanent honor and glory to the American people than the combined 
military achievements of the Republic since the close of the Revolution. It 
will be an achievement that will honor God and bless mankind by conferring 
untold blessings on the vast populations that now exist, as well as on the count- 
less millions yet to be. 

Some of our statesmen claim that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty stands in the 
way of this much-needed improvement. If so, ask England to join in its con- 
struction on equitable principles. On refusal, annul the treaty by legal meth- 
ods, if any exist, if not, then tear it up and tramp it under foot, and go on and 
build the canal; and should England attempt to interfere by overt act, she 
would soon find a world in arms against her. The same spirit that led her to 
an alliance with brutal North American savages during our Revolution for the 
purpose of scalping defenseless women and children still exists, and was made 


glaringly apparent in our Civil War. 


It was English gold and chicanery playing upon the supersensitive human- 
itarianism of our worthy people, more than all other influences combined, that 
precipitated the Civil War between the North and the South, and when we were 
locked in what seemed a deadly conflict, she cast her influence on the side 
which promised most effectually to prolong that struggle, bankrupt and perma- 
nently divide the Union. 


Miss Elizabeth Tyler, of Washington, D. C., here favored the 
audience with a contralto solo delivered in her very perfect manner. 


‘The Bar.” 


‘And sovereign law, that State’s collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill.”’—Sir Wm. Jones. 


Col. Mason W. Tyler, Esq., Plainfield, N. J. 


White Mountains, The Jefferson, David E. Plumer, Manager. 
| Jefferson, N. H., August 21, 1897. 


W. I. Tyler Brigham, Esq. : 
Dear Kinsman: Much as I would like to be present and help you give 
form and shape to the Tyler reunion this year, I am convinced that I cannot 
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safely do so at this season of the year. Already the hay fever and asthmatic 
fevers have attacked me, and there would be no limit to their vengeance, if I 
should appear in the lowlands of New England this month. 

You were so kind as to invite me to speak for the legal profession, the 
lawyers. Iam sorry to miss the opportunity to defend the calling before so 
worthy a gathering. We do not often have occasion to speak for ourselves. I 
would like to attribute the fact to the well-known modesty of the profession, 
but fear that I shall be obliged to acknowledge that it pays better to speak for 
other people. Hence the practice of the profession induces modesty in its 
members. In the presence of an assembly composed of so many modest nota- 
bles as a Tyler reunion would naturally contain, I believe that this is honor 
enough for any profession. I hope you will present to my cousins and kinsmen 
present on the occasion my sincere regrets at not being able to meet them, and 
wishing you complete success in your endeavors to discover the roots and 
branches of the family tree, I am, very sincerely, 

Your kinsman, 
Mason W. TYLER. 


After reading the above communication, the toastmaster, Elipha- 
let W. Tyler, Esq., of New York City, made ex tempore remarks in 
happy vein, tending to’ uphold the integrity and dignity of his 
chosen profession, the law, in whose practice he is exemplary. 

A brief intermission followed to permit any obliged to leave early 
to withdraw without disturbing the exercises. On again resuming 
order the following message from the venerable Prof. William S. 
Tyler, of Amherst College, was read by his son, Rev. Prof. Henry 
M. Tyler, of Smith College. 


*Amherst, Mass., August 23, 1897. 


It is a real sorrow and disappointment to me that I am 
unable to be present at this great gathering of the Tyler 
family. But it cannot be helped, there is no help for it; for 
I can neither walk nor talk, both of which are indispensable 
to participation in, or even attendance on, such a gathering. 


*On the evening of November 19, 1897, Prof. William Seymour Tyler 
passed to his final reward. For over sixty years he whose death be- 
reaved of their most honored citizen and teacher both the municipality 
and college of Amherst, had been a conspicuous resident of his adopted 
college town. It is seldom, indeed, that the world finds itself brought 
face to face with a character of such ability and downright personal 
integrity. The vitality of a Methuselah, the mind of a Plato, the sanc- 
titude of an apostle co-incarnate, conspired to develop in him one of 
the grandest characters of modern New England, a being at the altar 
of whose memory all who knew him instinctively bow in mingled 
admiration, awe and benediction. 

The subject of this sketch was born at Harford, Pa., September 2, 
1810. He was the eldest of three distinguished children born unto Dea- 
con Joab (and Nabby Seymour) Tyler. His next younger brother, 
Prof. Wellington Hart Tyler, was likewise a graduate of Amhefst, a 
student of the Andover Theological Seminary, instructor at Amherst 
and other leading schools, founder of the Pittsfield (Mass.) Young 
Ladies’ Institute, etc., etc. The youngest, Prof. Edward Griswold 
Tyler, was also a graduate of Amherst, Principal of the Pittsfield Gym- 
nasium and Boys’ Boarding School, later of the Ontario Female Sem- 
inary at Canandaigua, N. Y., etc., etc. Both these brothers left worthy 
sons. ¢ 

This remarkable family was the legitimate flower of generations of 
Puritanic struggle and rectitude. Their earliest American progenitor 
(by tradition a tradesman from Shropshire, England,) was patient Job 
Tyler, record of whom was made at Newport (R. I.) in the year 1638, 
but who soon was found a squatter citizen (the first inhabitant) by the 
early settlers of Andover, Mass., 1640. He also lived at Roxbury and 
Mendon. Job was thusa stirring, early Puritan, who from every fact 
now gleanable may be esteemed to have possessed an unflinching for- 
titude under direst adversity, and when singly brought to face over- 
whelming numbers. Not a bigot, he was truly a Puritan among 
Puritans. 

Job’s fourth and youngest son was Samuel, born at Andover, early 
removing to Mendon, where he died at the untimely age of about forty. 
The rough hardships of King Philip’s War, wherein he fought, might 
have undermined his constitution, for his three brothers lived to reach 
an average age of eighty-seven. 

Samuel’s eldest son (of two), Ebenezer, born at Mendon, died in 
his fiftieth year, at the neighboring town of Attleboro, where the 
Tylers were for several generations both numerous and representative 


citizens. 
Of Ebenezer’s four sons, the second was Capt. John Tyler, who 
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But I am happy to be able to say that I have already done 
my share of work in the world; and being urged by our 
historian to write a few words, I take the occasion to say— 
and I say it as one of the oldest, perhaps the very oldest, of 
your patriarchs—that I owe the happiness of a very happy 
lite to having done such a life work. I have the additional 
satisfaction of a consciousness in my own heart that it is a 


marched on the Lexington alarm and was at the battle of Bunker Hill. 
He was also a judge. 

Capt. John’s eldest son (of three) was Deacon John Tyler, who also 
marched on the Lexington alarm, and was one of the ten Tylers whom 
Attleboro contributed to the cause of the American Revolution. 

Deacon John’s third son (of four) was Deacon Joab Tyler, father of 
the subject of this sketch. After nearly a century of early Attleboro 
history, wherein this family had continuously played conspicuous 
roles, Joab in boyhood went with his father and family to the then un- 
broken wilderness of Harford, Susquehanna County, Pa. (For a full, 
most graphic account of the life and development of this pioneer col- 
ony. sent out by Attleboro ‘“‘ Nine Partners,’’ we refer readers to the 
article contributed by the late lamented Prof. William S. Tyler, to 
the Tyler reunion held at North Andover, as verbatim published in 
report of that gathering, p. 30 et seg. A fine steel engraved likeness of 
Professor Tyler will also be found as frontispiece in said publication.) 

The early years of Prof. William S. Tyler were thus passed amid 
tural pioneer scenes. In his own words, ‘‘ Wolves howled in the for- 
ests by night and ran in troops across our farmin broad daylight. I 
counted fourteen myself one morning before breakfast, and I thought 
they would like to make a breakfast of me. And I saw deer shot down 
grazing in our meadows.”’ The love of pure nature, the restless energy, 
indomitable will and supreme self-reliance, allinspirations of boyhood, 
tarried ever-present to the end. The world wots not how much it is 
indebted to the wholesomely invigorating atmosphere of those historic 
“Beech Woods.” Here is a further description of his youthful environ- 
ment: ‘ Harford is a small farming town, * * witha hilly and 
rocky surface, a-hard and stony soil, a grazing country, * 3 
raising choice fruits in abundance, but yielding crops of corn and rye 
only reluctantly, Fee sown with beautiful lakes and running 
brooks, and beautified with picturesque hills and valleys, but, like 
Attica, priding itself chiefly on raising men. * * * The first 
school was kept in the dwelling house of John Tyler, the same house 
in which religious meetings were early held. * * * The first 
meetinghouse was also the first schoolhouse. i * * There 
was an unusually large number, for a small place, of some ofthe 
noblest women I have ever known,”’ etc., etc. In truth, his was a 
rugged, virile manhood—yet its functions were all well ordered—noth- 
ing uncouth; everything was harmonious, seemly, proportionate. If 
his was a massive personality, it was shapely; if filled with ponderous 
energies, they were well governed; if at times severe, it was owing to 
the very depth of his emotion, not to lack of tenderness. The loving 
education of home, school and church polished and shaped this youth- 


good work—namely, education of young men. You will 
pardon me, and many of you will admit that it has been a 
great work. But at any rate it has been a work, 

_And what I would now impress on my younger kindred 
is, that ¢hat is the secret of the happiness to which I lay 
claim. Doa great work if you can; the greater, the better; 


ful nature’s ‘“‘diamond in the rough,’’ until gleaming with flashes of 
transcendant glory, it became the crown jewel in whatever community 
it was set. 

From such surroundings (limited in educational advantages, but so 
unbounded in inspirations to right manhood) Mr. William S. Tyler 
went to Hamilton College, which he entered in advanced standing, 
where he expected to graduate. After his first term trouble among the 
faculty and students led to the severing by members of their relation- 
ships with Hamilton, several betaking themselves to nascent Amherst, 
among them young Tyler. Thus began a most remarkable career. 
How much Amherst owes to this accidental stroke of fate! He gradu- 
ated in 1830, valedictorian of the ninth class. 

From 1832 to 1834 he was tutor at his Alma Mater, from whose fos- 
tering care he repaired to Andover Theological Seminary, where for 
two years he applied himself with all the thoroughness of his zealous 
nature. Athird year of pupilary development was passed under the 
spiritual guidance of Rev. Dr. Skinner, in the historic class whose out- 
growth was Union Theological Seminary. February 29, 1836, by the 
Third Presbytery of New York City, he was licensed to preach. 

Rev. William S. Tyler from early youth was strongly bent on the 
ministry; a few years later his clerical aim became fixed on a certain 
field of labors, no less than the arduously heroic self-consecration of a 
western missionary. Though destined soon again by accident to re-. 
consider this resolution, the spzrituelle, predominant in his birthright, 
as accentuated by years of divine study and contemplation, never 
ceased to exercise most potent influence throughout a pre-eminently 
long and useful life. While his career was nominally secular, it bore 
a sacred message. Amid severest exactions of later surroundings it 
was his keen delight to be found ministering in the temples of God. 
No hamlet so humble or remote, but, by the asking, might experience 
his choicest words and deeds of grace. 

Actually ex route for some civilization-needing spot in the great 
western ‘forest primeval,’’ bad traveling, following upon bad weath- 
er, calleda halt. While bivouaced from necessity, came the welcome 
call to come out from an idle desert to teach at Amherst, His peremp- 
tory nature, which despised nothing so much as idleness, did not hesi- 
tate. He accepted. From that moment everything was persistently 
and consistently moulded into the oneness of anobly commanding 
career. 

An invitation to work out an unexpired term’s tutorship, before 
its weeks were done, was followed by appointment to the leading chair 
of Latin and Greek, and so it befell he was not ordained until 1859. 
The foregoing occurred in1836, when Rev. Professor Tyler was a young 
man of only twenty-six. What a compliment! How unequivocally 

_and modestly merited! 
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but that is not in the power of every one. Every one of you 
can do a work that will make your neighbors and friends and 
the world the better and happier for it. At any rate work; 
have a work to do and do it well; do it steadily, steadfastly, 
strenuously. It will keep you out of mischief, it will keep 
you out of the way of doing or receiving harm; it may be, 


In 1847 the demands of a growing, popular college led toa division 
of the (his) double professorship, Professor Tyler retaining the more 
important, the Williston Professorship of Greek Language and Litera- 
ture. This chair he retained until voluntary retirement in 1892, after 
neatly sixty years of almost continuous service. Under noless than 
five Presidents (z. e., Humphrey, Hitchcock, Stearns, Seelye and 
Gates,) did he, our subject, exercise a tremendous, ofttimes a govern- 
ing, always an increasingly-beneficial, influence. Whatan object lesson 
to this fickle generation! In by-gone years, dark with doubt and grim 
with adversities, Amherst had no stauncher champion than Professor 
Tyler. Had she, indeed, one other who proved himself so able? From 
a feebly useful institution, repeatedly struggling for very existence, he 
saw it mature, largely by reason of his own personal exertions, intoa 
securely-founded college occupying proud position in the front rank. 
He was efficient; he was ubiquitous; he was equal to the needs of any 
moment. He never sat complacently down beside some half-way 
stone on the highway to toilsome wisdom, neither did he sink dejected 
before somie fetich landmark which had (possibly) dominated a cause 
and threatened forever to hold in ignominious restraint. He was 
aggressive; he never retreated; he besieged, assaulted, won. 

During his ever-to-be-remembered connection with Amherst Col- 
lege (wherein compared with any other instructor whomsoever he 

‘ranks facile princeps) a relationship almost as remarkable for its length 
of harmonious duration as for the conspicuous degree and diversity of 
its deeds, Professor Tyler was entrusted with the duties and responsi- 
bilities (to which he always proved equal) of tutor, of Professor of Latin 
and Greek, Philology (1853-1856), of trustee, acting president, historian, 
of college pastor, Sunday-school superintendent, scholastic author, 
occasional contributor and foreign pilgrim in pursuit of knowledge. 
What arange of activity! Nor was Amherst the only institution of 
learning which knew his hearty benefits. He was for years President 
of the Board of Mount Holyoke Seminary, and a most interested trus- 
tee of Smith College, Williston Seminary and Maplewood Institute— 
in brief, the time-honored prime leader of this New England center 
of educational life, our American Attica. 

In 1855-56, again in 1869-70, Professor Tyler sought rejuvenation 
and professional amplitude in repeated visits tothe Old World. His 
former ‘‘outre mer’? was mainly circumscribed by Italy, Greece, Pales- 
tine; the latter by Athens and Egypt. All bore directly and superla- 
tively upon his chief life work. The tone, the certainty, the scope, the 
vividness of his Hellenic resurrections were, in crowning measures, 
thus alone made possible, obtained, emphasized. 

Singular as is Professor Tyler’s position among teachers (in that 
out of all the numerous living alumni of Amherst, dating from its very 


perhaps, a great deal of both. It will give you health and 
strength both of body and of mind. Work today. Wait 
not for tomorrow; you never saw a tomorrow and you never 
will, no man ever did or ever will. Work today. It is the ad- 
vice of your patriarch; it is the grand secret of a healthy, 
happy, useful and honorable life. No other element of 


foundation, there is hardly one who has not enjoyed his personal class- 
room instruction, an example quite without parallei in the history of 
American colleges,) his power and aptitude in the domain of author- 
ship is no less conspicuous. Of Greek, Latin, English, he was consum- 
mate master. He could revivify and reinstate an Homeric demi-god 
of thousands of years ago; or, coming nearera few long epochs, could 
assume at will the warrior’s stately march or the idyllic life of Roman 
poet and historian; or, yet again, in the full powers of his magnificent 
manhood, could stand beside the bier of a departed friend and deliver 
a fitting eulogy, than which was never heard more sublimely melting 
tribute. 

Here follow titles of his principal publications: 

“Germania and Agricola, of Tacitus, with Notes for Colleges” (Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York, 1847); ‘‘Histories of Tacitus’’ (Appleton & Co., 
1848); ‘‘Plato’s Apology and Crito’’ (Appleton, 1859); ‘‘Plutarch on the 
Delay of the Deity,” etc. (Appleton, 1867); ‘“‘Theology of Greek Poets” 
(Draper & Halliday, Boston, 1867); ‘‘Demosthenes de Corona”’ (Boston, 
1874); ‘“The Olynthiacs and Philippics of Demosthenes” (1875). 

The foregoing being wholly along the lines of college work, we add 
an incomplete list of other and “‘occasional”’ contributions to standard 
literature: Premium Essay, ‘‘Prayer for Colleges’’ (New York, 1854); 
“Memoir of Dr. Henry Lobdell, Missionary to Mosul, Assyria’’ (Boston, 
1859); ‘‘Address at Semi-Centennial,”’ etc., of Amherst College (1871); 
“History of Amherst’’ (1873); “A Discourse Commemorative of Hon. 
Samuel Williston” (Springfield, Mass., 1874); papers on the ‘‘Transac- 
tions of the American Philological Association;’’ contributions to 
“Biblical Repository,’’ ‘‘Bibliotheca Sacra,” ‘American Theological 
Review,”’ etc., etc. His pen was especially active during our Civil War. 

Of two of this laterenumeration we speakin brief. Dr. Tyler’s 
“History of Amherst,’’ undertaken in 1868 upon request of the alumni, 
was completed for the semi-centennial of that college, celebrated in 
1891, at which time the author also delivered an appropriate address. 
In 1895 appeared a second, somewhat abridged, edition, which brought 
the narrative down through the administrations of its first five presi- 
dents. It will never cease to be a rare exception that a collegian of two 
generations standing becomes, by unanimous request, the historian of 
an institution wherein, taking the period asa whole, he himself must 
be admitted to have been the central figure. Nor can we forbear call- 
ing attention to the uncommon but (in him) characteristic modesty 
(himself considered) in which the tale is told. 

The other work to which we would call marked attention is his 
‘Prayer for Colleges,” first issued from the press in 1854, since which 
time it has been repeatedly revised and enlarged, passing through 
severally demanded editions. In 1852 the Society for the Promotion of 
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human life is so sure or so fruitful. It isnot only the advice 
of your patriarch, but is the precept of Holy Writ, ‘‘ Work 
while the day lasts, for the night cometh when no man can 
work,” 

And now may the God of all wisdom and all love show 
every member of this great family the work for which he was 


Collegiate and Theological Education at the West offered a premium of 
$150 to the author of the best original essay which might be submitted 
upon the theme above mentioned. The Committee of Award was Rev. 
Prof. Ralph Emerson, D. D., Andover Theological Seminary; Rev. H. 
N. Kirk, Boston; and Rev. L. F. Dimmick, D. D., Néwburyport. An 
extract from their report recites: ‘Received and examined thirty-two 
manuscripts. Many of the essays are written with ability, and several 
appear well worthy of publication. The onebestadapted * * 

to accomplish the purposes of the donor is found to have been written 
by Prof. W.S. Tyler, Amherst College.’’ This essay is in some respects 
a clearer expression of Professor Tyler’s inner life than anything else 
before the public. It ought to be read by every American citizen. It 
will be appreciated by every lover of and believer in a liberal education, 
the wisest safeguard of our tremendously developing republic. The 
essay (a book of 200 odd pages) is divided into two parts—prayer 
(in general), and prayer for colleges. 

We thus have taken a cursory survey of our subject down to the 
time of Professor Tyler’s voluntary retirement from regular college 
-duties in 1892. Meanwhile, in 1857, Harvard College had conferred 
upon him the degree of D. D., following which, in 1871, had come his 
Amherst LL.D ; both of which, while customary and wholly merited, 
added nothing to his fame, his scholarship, his manhood or his (visible) 
ptide. Almost an autocrat in his sphere, his reign was just and alto- 
gether uplifting. He never ceased to be familiarly known as “Old 
Prof.,” or in the more dignified (and loving) appellation, ‘*The Amherst 
Socrates.” 

Uno avulso non deficit alter. Upon the fourth day of September, 
1839, Prof. William S. Tyler was married to Miss Amelia Ogden 
Whiting (daughter of Mr. Mason and Mary Edwards Whiting), who 
was born at Binghamton, N. Y., March 4, 1819 (she being a lineal de- 
scendant of both Gen. John Mason, of Pequot War fame, and President 
John Edwards, of Princeton College). Their happy union endured for 
nigh unto sixty years, before she was called to lament her saddest 
bereavement. An honored family of (all) sons survives, all Amherst 
born and graduated: 

(1,) Col. Mason Whiting Tyler, Esq., born 17 June, 1840, made a 
brilliant record in our Civil War, and is now a prominent lawyer in 
New York City. By his wife (nee Miss Eliza Margaretta Schroeder) he 
has two sons (the elder, William Seymour Tyler, bearing the name of 
his illustrious grandparent), who have made excellent records as Am- 
herst students, and promise to reach noteworthy distinction. 

(2.) William Wellington Tyler, born 14 October, 1841, a prominent 
civil engineer, residing at Springfield, Ohio, who has a son and two 
daughters (the elder a graduate of Smith College), 
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made, and enable him to do it wisely and well; and then 
crown all with that blessing of the Lord which maketh rich 
and addeth no sorrow with it. 


Very cordially, your friend and brother, 
W. S. TYLER. 


(3.) Rev. Prof. Henry Mather Tyler, A. M., born 18 November, 
1843, traveled widely in Europe, has taught at Amherst, Williston 
and Knox Colleges, and now, since 1877, is Professor of Greek Language 
and Literature at Smith College, where, 13 June, 1889, took place under 
his direction the very successful reproduction of the Electra of Sopho- 
cles. His career in many ways is working out parallel with his famous 
father. He has two scholarly sons, one a graduate of Amherst. 

(4.) George Seymour Tyler, born 24 January, 1850, died in infancy. 

(5.) Prof. John Mason Tyler, Ph. D., born 18 May, 1851, is Pro- 
fessor of Biology at Amherst, a science wherein he (so young) ranks 
high, and has published some works considered to be authority. He 
has a young son and daughter. 


“The Heart of the Old Commonwealth.” 


‘Sail on, sail on, thou ship of State, 
Sail on, oh Union, strong and great; 
Humanity, with all its fears, 

With all its hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless at thy fate.” 


Hon. Willie C. Young, Worcester, Mass. 


August 19, 1897. 
W. I. Tyler Brigham, Esq. 


My Dear Sir: I have delayed answering your former letter until this time, 
as I was in doubt as to my being able to be present on the 25th, and I regret 
very much to say that an important business matter will deprive me of the 
pleasure of attending the reunion on that date. I trust it will be a success and 
that I may be able to attend the next one. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIE C. YOUNG. 


The vocal selection, ‘‘A Winter Lullaby,’’ was then charmingly 
rendered by Miss Maude Wilson, of Providence, R. I. 


“The Old Family Doctor.’’ 


aN physician is not—at least, ought not to be—an executioner; and a sen- 
_ tence of death on his face is as bad as a watrant for execution signed by the 
Governor ’’—/yvofessor at the Breakfast Table. 

S. M. Hooper Tyler, M. D., Louisville, Ky. 


* 


Louisville, Ky., August 21, 1897. 
W. I. Tyler Brigham, Esq., 


Sec’y Tyler Family Association, 
Headquarters Warner’s Hall, 1040 Chapel St. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Dear Frater and Kinsman: 


Owing to circumstances occurring over which I have no control, i am 
forced to forego my much-anticipated visit to New Haven, Conn., to attend the 
Tyler reunion. In lieu of my and wife’s presence, I send enclosed my contri- 
bution as toast, which you will please read, or have read, at the reunion. 

Trusting to meet you at the Tyler reunion in 1898, with many regrets that 
I am unable to so shape my affairs that I can attend this 1897 meeting, and with 
sincere regards to our kindred and yourself, I am, 

Truly yours, 
(Dictated. ) S. M. Hooper Tyler, M. D. 
No. 529 5th Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen and Fellow-kinsmen: 

In life, as it has been observed by the great Pascal, we always believe we 
are seeking repose, when, in reality, all that we ever seek is agitation. As you 
understand, here, in the midst of this family reunion of this country, with such 
a galaxy of well-intentioned eyes before you, all that you seek is agitation. 
Gathered here at this metropolitan city, on the Eastern sea, from the fertile 
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fields of the West, the snow-capped and ice-bound North and from the ever- 
glades of the sunny South, you are assembled at this reunion for the purpose of 
furthering this work and aiding the one who has undertaken this arduous task. 
Yes; doubtless many of you are here for the purpose of declaring your allegiance 
to him, who, like the little Mahone, of Virginia, is four-fifths backbone, is 
striving to trace the family tree, of which we as a people are so proud, through 
almost countless generations; and in fraternizing in this way we give a testimo- 
nial to his qualifications. This much, however, you have already witnessed. 
But it has been the custom of this clan on such occasions as this to extend an 
invitation to one or more of its members to rendef a toast, to offer themselves 
up, so to speak, for execution. On this occasion you haye selected the doctor. 
Ordinarily there is a feeling of dread, even when the doctor’s name is men- 
tioned. There are associations of disease and suffering, pain and bad-tasting 
medicine; but there are also associations, I am glad to say, connected with the 
name of doctor, of tender memories that cling like the perfume of flowers, little 
acts of kindness or tenderness, of care displayed iu the sick room, the look and 
word of encouragement when the heart is weak, and the family and friends 
lean upon him in their hour of trial. If I might offer any advice to the doctor, 
I would say, always be a cheerful doctor. Do not enter the room with an 
expression of impending danger. One of the sweetest and best physicians, one 
who was in such close contact with all humanity that his tender heart bled even 
when a blossom bough was broken, once said, ‘‘A physician is not—at least, 
ought not to be—an executioner, and a sentence of death on his face is as bad 
as a warrant for execution signed by the Governor.”’ 


People, my dear kinfolks, so says James Lane Allen, are like musical 
instruments. Some are brass instruments, some are wooden and some are like 
harps. Most people, though, have lost a string. Talking to John Gray, he 
says this: ‘‘ You remind me of a combination of a bagpipe and a harp, but I 
like you best when you area harp.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ says Gray, ‘‘I will always try 
to be the harp.’’ ‘‘That,’’ says Allen, ‘‘is the sweetest note you have sounded.”’ 


Our kinsman, the author of this pending family history, is the harp in this 
case. He reminds me of Goldsmith. Some one said to him one evening as he 
stepped down out of the theatre, where he had gone to hear the Swedish Night- 
ingale sing, ‘‘Goldsmith, how do you like her singing?’ His reply was this: 
‘“‘ There is a harshness about that woman’s voice that needs toning down. If I 
could marry that woman, crus her feelings and break her heart, she could 
sing then.’’ It is said that afterwards he did marry Jenny Lind. He crushed 
her feelings and broke her heart. She then sang so sweetly that the angels 
broke through the parapets of heaven to catch the strains. 

He that loves not nature has no heart save that of stone. He whose senses 
are dull to flowers’ sweet fragrance, to the strains of song sublime, will have no 
abiding place in God’s kingdom; for in nature we see the handiwork of a 
benevolent Maker. In music we hear His own pleading after man’s love. In 
poetry He seems to speak to us through those gifted servants He has thus 
inspired. If we are dull to*these then we are lost to His love forever, One 
poet—I cannot recall his name—has divinz love thusly: He says it is a whet- 
stone to the mind thus pointed, thus refined— 


“When the soul dejected lies, 
Love can waft us to the skies.” 
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Come with us! Let us hate all the love of bliss to the taste. Let us love 
this work night and day; let us love the compiling of this pending history with 
our lives away. ; 

But, dear friends, as it has been truly said, the world does not need new 

. thoughts so much as it needs that old thoughts be recast. Let us then recast 
some of our old thoughts before we part. You have again reached the line 
which in this reunion separates the future with its possibilities from the past 
with itsexperiences. For the second time you pause in your fraternal journey 
to determine, in union and sincere earnestness, the best way to give greater 
vigor and potency to this organization. There have been two famous gather- 
ings, with this one, through which this reunion has successfully passed, upon 
whose deliberations depends the welfare of our people. The pages of history 
recount, in a measure, the interesting story of what has been; and in returning 
to you, with a grateful heart, the appreciation of your kind invitation upon this 
occasion, I feel justified in saying that these gatherings, if not entitled to be 
classed as famous, have not been in vain. Beyond question, these deliberations 
are for the welfare of our people. Appreciating your kindness, valuing your 
friendship, recognizing your unselfish devotion to the vitalizing principle of 
this work, I would urge you to proceed with this task with hearts warmed with 
kindred love, keeping in mind that we are making history, and that 


**These shall resist the empire of decay, 
When time is o’er and we have passed away. 
Cold in the dust the perished heart may lie, 

' But that which warmed it once can never die.” 

And to you, beloved spirit of this movement, Kinsman Brigham, what must 
Isay to you? I feel the brush of the wings of thoughts of gratitude that take 
flight from the bosoms of my kinsmen, sweep by me and carry with them my 
own. But they are too swift-winged for me to arrest them and give them voice. 
Hence, pardon me then, dear kinsman, for lack of speech. I give expression 
only to those feelings reflective of our unbounded thankfulness for your untiring 
patience in making us appreciate the true force and distinct sense of that fear- 
ful responsibility of the Oracle to Chilon, ‘‘ To know thyself.’’ 

But you, honorable president of this family reunion, in what language 
shall I approach or address you? My heart speaks, but my tongue is too slow. 
Remember, however, dear sir, 


“Of every noble work the silent post is best; 
Of all expressions, that which cannot be expressed.’’ 


A further song, in the rich contralto of Miss Elizabeth Tyler, 
smoothed the way to thorough enjoyment of the succeeding effort. 


‘*Some Humorous Sides of Assurance.”’ 


“A penny saved is a penny earned.’’—/oor Richara’s Maxims. 


Charles Hopkins, A. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Inever knew a Tyler who was not a sincere man, and therefore I hardly 
know how to play the part of the ‘‘King’s Jester,’’ as I have been requested to 
do today by our secretary, Mr. Brigham. 


In fact, in our great ancestor, President Bennet Tyler, of the George Tyler 
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clan, the quality of sincerity was so prominent a characteristic that it made 
him the famous theological leader of New England fifty years ago, so that one 
half the Congregational Church who were his followers were called TYLER- 
ITES, in distinction from the other half who were called TAYLORITES, who fol- © 
lowed Dr. Taylor, of New Haven. Still President Tyler’s theology did not 
sour his disposition. His character was remarkable for magnetism and amia- 
bility. . 

I must ask your indulgence then, if I deal with the philosophical, romantic, 
and even pathetic and tragic sides of the subject, as well as the humorous. 

The last half century has revealed a new philosophy. The science of life 
insurance touches human life more nearly than any other, and composes the 
discords of everyday living toa remarkable degree. While religion lifts our 
souls above transitory things, life insurance helps usto deal with earthly things 
philosophically. 

Great composers are Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Bach, Handel, Wagner— 
so is life insurance—hbesides, it is ‘‘a dead give away.” 

Insurance is an addition to human power. A valuation and a bid for un- 
wrought plans. A priced invoice of time not yet arrived nor certain to come; 
a ‘“‘selvage,’’ instead of a raveled, edge. 

You may have heard of the woman who entered a railroad car in garb of 
mourning. Her neighbor on the seat behind leaned forward and said—‘‘Fa- 
ther?’’ (shake head) ‘‘mother?’’ (shake head) ‘‘sister?’’ (shake head ) ‘‘brother?”’ 
(shake head) ‘‘husband?”’ (nod head) ‘‘member of the church?’’ (nod head) 
“‘life insured’”’ (nod head), ‘‘stop your crying then, he’s all right, and so are 
you.”’ 

An instance of the romance and philanthropy of life insurance may be 
illustrated thus: The treasurer of several colleges asked a life insurance agent 
to tell him how toraise endowments for colleges; the agent replied, ‘‘Insure your 
life for $100,000, and give it to the colleges.”’ 

It was done, and the treasurer remarked, ‘‘Now, if anything happens to me, 
the colleges are taken care of.’’ Each one of four colleges had been made the 
beneficiary of $25,000 in case of the treasurer’s death, and this splendid and 
liberal benefaction had only cost about six per cent. on the face of the pol- 
icy for a limited term of years. 

Life isa chance. Life insurance is a dead certainty. 

Why is insurance like Aladdin’s Lamp? Because it acts immediately when 
the rub comes. 


An insurance was effected on a business man in New York City twenty-one 
years ago, and premiums were paid by his wife, for whose benefit the policy 
wasimade, Financial disaster overtook the insured man and turned or upset 
his mind. He allowed his wife to support him out of her private fortune. 
When finally he deserted his wife, she went to Europe to reside. Meantime, 
the husband had alliances with three other women; and at last, in a quarrel, 
shot one of them and then shot himself, July 2, 1897. 

The first wife was recalled from Europe by cablegram-and claimed the 
policy. On testifying before the coroner’s jury, she said the occupation of her 
husband, ‘‘at last reports,’’ ws ‘‘shooting.”’ 

The policy and dividends were promptly paid to the first wife, yielding a 
profit of about one hundred per cent. in cash, besides a protection for $5,000 
for twenty-one years after. 
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A marriage certificate would not be out of place, if printed on the back of a 
life insurance policy. 

Do women like life insurance? Widows do. 

Will your widow dress as well as your wife does? 

Wives of smart men should remind them, they can make their lives secure; 
and departing, leave behind them, something solid, something sure. 

As early as 562 A. D., it is said the great Roman Emperor Justinian, sold 
life insurance annuities with success, to get money to carry on his government, 
and to build cities throughout his vast empire. 

The period between 1762, the date of the founding of the Equitable of 
London, and 1859, the date of the founding of the Equitable of New York (a 
period of ninety-seven years), was formative and chaotic. No master hand had 
grasped the situation or used the table of longevity of the royal astronomer, 
Halley, with success. 

The barbaric splendors of the Tudor kings and queens, including Queen 
Elizabeth, bloody Mary and the Henrys, had for two hundred years cut off the 
population by wars and unjust laws. The ravages of the plague, which had 
appeared five times in London in seventy years, had cut off 450,000 people in 
that time, before our modern sanitary conditions had become known. All 
these things had made the average of life so uncertain that no safe and uni- 
form rates of premiums had been established. 

The life of the elder Napoleon was trafficked in repeatedly. In 1809 Sir 
Mark Sykes, of London, gave five hundred (500) guineas as a wager on the life 
of the elder Napoleon, the subscriber to receive one guinea a day so long as 
Napoleon should live. At the end of 365 days the court declared the annuitant 
had received enough. 

A life insurance ‘‘ Mortuary Register ’’ about 1712 gives the following death 
causes: ‘‘ Died of a six-bar gate, 4; of a quick-set hedge, 2; broke his neck in 
robbing a hen roost, 1; surfeit of curds and cream, 2; took cold sleeping in 
church, 11; of fright in the exercise of the train bands, 1;” and the great 
essayist, Addison, wrote an essay on ‘‘ Dying for Love,’’ etc. 

Two hundred years ago insurance was advertised as follows: 


“Come all ye generous husbands with your wives, 
Insure round sums on your precarious lives, 

That, to your comfort, when you’re dead and rotten, 
Your widows may be rich when you're forgotten.” 


It is strange and almost startling to commercial England, to read that “the 
venerable and reverend Dr. Johnston, who presided in a manner beautifully 
consistent with the exalted piety of his own character and the benevolent 
design of the institution, opened and consecrated the business of life insurance, 
by the utterance of solemn prayer.”’ 

The Equitable Life, of New York City, also followed the same practice 
under its first president, Hon. W. C. Alexander. 

' The only bread-fruit tree that grows in this climate is life insurance. Its 
fruit is what it bears, and the more it bears the more it leaves. 

In 1881 the self-made millionaire of a New England city welcomed a life 
insurance agent to his mansion, and after a long interview offered him the 
names of a dozen of his intimate friends, with the privilege of referring to him, 
meantime charging the agent with the duty of visiting his secretary in New 
York City, and issuing a liberal policy on his life, closing with the remark that 
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his own policies, about $50,000, had proved the best investment he had ever 
made. On leaving the house, the agent asked the age of the millionaire, and 
inquiring of his wife, she said that that day was his seventieth birthday, As 
seventy (70) years was the limit of the tables, a policy was issued that day on 
his life, which after four years became a death claim, proving a good invest- 
ment for his estate. 

Meantime the agent visited the secretary in New York and delivered the 
message of the millionaire. Policies were issued for him amounting to $50,000, 
and became a death claim at the end of thirteen years, yielding $56,000 to his 
heirs, with an outlay of $26,000 in premiums, a profit of over one hundred per 
cent. Over one hundred men were insured by this agent through the influence 
of this man in his own city. : 

The secretary above mentioned wrote a note of introduction to a friend for 
the agent, running something as follows: ‘This willintroduce to you my friend, . 
Mr. C. H., who is a traveling missionary of the E. |. A. S. With him, to hesi- 
tate is to be lost. He has persuaded me to invest a large part of my income in 
his company, so that if I live to old age I shall be wealthy. Meantime you will 
find Mr. C. H. one of the best natured men in the world.”’ 


Miss Katherine Hopkins, by special request, again favored her 
delighted auditors, when followed the final toast: 


*“Bon Voyage.”’ 
“*My boat is on the shore, 
And my bark is on the sea; 
But before I go, Tom Moore, 
Here’s a double health to thee.’’ 


Mr. Willard C. Tyler, Bradford, Mass., Vice Pres. Razlway Review. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

You have listened to such a considerable number of eloquent and distin- 
guished speakers who have preceded me, and who have said almost everything 
worth listening to, that I feel that our honored President has, indeed, assigned to 
me the laboring oar of this occasion, and everyone knows that is the hardest one 
to row, although in this case it does not ‘‘ set the pace’’ which has already been 
set so high by my predecessors, that I feel that I am one of that class ‘‘who rush 


- in where angels fear to tread;’’ and you must feel, by this time, somewhat as did 


the tramp in the story, who, on a summer’s evening, came to a house where a 
man was fixing up his front garden. ‘Oh, sir!’’ he said, ‘‘I am very hungry, as I 
have eaten nothing for seventy-two hours. Can’t you give me something to 
eat, Iam starving?’ ‘‘My poor man,’’ said the owner, ‘‘ You have come at a 
bad time; my family is away and I am boarding out; but here! I have a plan; 
there is a dinner at our hall this evening and I have a spare ticket. Here it is, 
go and eat your fill.” The tramp thanked him, took the ticket and started 
away. Then he stopped syddenly and came back, holding the ticket in his 
hand, ‘‘Say, mister,” said he, ‘‘is there going to be any after dinner speaking 
there tonight?” —‘‘ Yes, there is,’’ said the man. ‘‘ Well,” said the tramp, as 
he sorrowfully handed the ticket back, ‘‘I will try and stand it another day.’’ 

So I will endeavor to be brief as I can be, so many of these gentlemen have 
kindly said things for me. 
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In wishing you all a pleasant journey and a safe return to your distant 
homes, and to the meeting of next year, after this eminently successful reunion 
of the Tylers from a thousand miles or more around, it is fitting that some 
thought should be given to the difference between the transportation facilities 
of the latter end of the nineteenth century and those of the days of Job and 
Moses, not of Holy Writ, but of North Andover. About the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century Job crossed the ocean, very probably in a vessel that would 
now be considered only safe for day cruising along shore, provided we were 
certain of some port to run into for the night. To impress this upon you 
it is only necessary to give you the tonnage and sizes of some of the ships of 
the early voyagers. The Viking ship of Eric, the Norseman, was less than 
seyenty feet long and drew less than four feet of water; the ‘‘Santa Maria’’ of 
Columbus was but ninety feet long and of about seven feet draft, while the 
_ ‘Nina’? and ‘‘Pinta’’ were open boats, and less than fifty feet long; the ‘‘Vittoria’”’ 
of Magellan, the first ship around the world, was but eighty-five tons, while Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, who said the immortal words ‘‘that Heaven was just as 
near by sea as by land,’’ proved his theory by going down on the ‘‘Squirrel,’’ of 
only ten tons, on his return voyage from Newfoundland. No doubt but there 
are many before me who are afraid to cross the ocean in the steamship ‘‘St. 
Louis” of 10,000 tons, which is 1,000 times larger than was the “‘Squirrel.’’ To 
come down a little later, the ‘‘Mayflower’’ was only 180 tons actual size, although 
scoffers have made her out larger than the ‘‘Great Eastern,’’ as judged by the 
number of those who claim kinship with her original passengers. 


Our transportation. lines which, instead of ships, will take you all home, 
are a product of an evolution which is easily traced. The early settlers of the 
time of Job, of old Essex, found Indian trails leading back from the coast, and 
when they hunted or explored or were looking for a new place to settle, they 
naturally followed those as the easiest route to travel through the forest. With 
the advent of horses, but before that of vehicles, they were ridden or led along 
these bridle paths. When the first chaises came these paths were broadened to 
admit of their passage and soon became highways. When the settlements at 
each end of the highway became of enough importance, the stage coach 
appeared to carry people and things over it and lines were established up and 
down the coast and into the interior, and it is recorded that Daniel Webster 
once rode post and express, from Boston and Portland, 115 miles, over the pres- 
ent route of the old Eastern Railroad, at the rate of sixteen miles an hour, to 
sign the Maine boundary line treaty with Lord Ashburton. These stage lines. 
became prosperous and earned good dividends, becoming factors in the public 
weal, so that when the iron horse replaced flesh and blood as a motor, nothing ~ 
was more natural than that the railroads should follow closely, as they did, the 
stage routes, replacing, with the train and the track, the bumping coach and 
the highway; and a glance at the organization of the early railroad companies 


shows often the names of the stage line proprietors as the first holders of rail- 
road securities. 


Our industrious secretary has unearthed the fact that Job, the original 
American Tyler, was found serenely settled at North Andover, Mass., probably 
on the best tract of land, by the first would-be settler. This shows him to have 
been a ‘‘hustler’”’ of no mean rank, who would have won glory at the Oklohoma 
of today; and we can think of him as following the Indian trail in from the 
coast, gun in hand, to select his homestead, and later returning with his ‘“lares 
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and penates.’’ What a transformation in less than three hundred years! Will 
any future similar period see an equal improvement in the transportation and 
‘comforts of man? What a leap from the Indian trail and the pack to steam 
and electricity, from the open shallop to the ‘“‘St. Louis,’’ and when you start 
for your scattered homes you will most likely go by rail at forty to sixty miles 
an hour, or perhaps faster, in a parlor or sleeping car, more comfortable and 
luxurious than the palaces of the kings three or four centuries ago; and so, 
whether your journey is by sea or land, or whether before we meet again 
some of us shall voyage to that undiscovered country whence no traveler 
has yet returned, I will, in any case, wish you a ‘*Bon Voyage,’’ and as we are 
about ready to start, say with Lord Byron: 


‘“My boat is on the shore, 
And my bark is on the sea; 

But before I go, Tom Moore, 
Here’s a double health to thee.” 


Let us drink this health standing, and toa safe return to the next meeting 
one year hence. 


After a vote of thanks to the ladies for their most enjoyable music 
and recitation, and to Mr. Brigham for devoted services which made 
the meeting possible, the Tyler Family Association adjourned to 
convene in Boston, Mass., September 7, 1898. 


VISITATIONS. 


As it was not possible on the day of the New Haven reunion to 
make visitations to outlying points of Tyler interest, we trust the 
following very abridged narrative (a digest of personal observations 
made by the Family Historian) will be acceptable. 


BR‘ANFORD. 


This ancient town (settled 1643) but a few miles east of New Haven, had 
(as will be seen from the historical article herein) numerous and early Tylers. 
Though the blood remains in many intermarried families, the surname is no 
longer prominent in this community. Like in the cases of so many other New 
England villages, the ‘‘old stock’’ is mostly gone, moved away, etc. 

We mention two objects of unusual interest. 

(1.). The old Center Burying Ground undoubtedly contains the earliest 

-Tylers and numbers of their descendants, though but few monuments remain 

to tell the last sad story. The most ancient ‘yler lot seems to be on the 
extreme right hand side, about two-thirds of the way back towards the rear. 
Here is a large unmarked plot evidently filled with graves. The oldest stone bears 
this inscription: ‘‘ John, son of Mr. Roger & Mrs. Martha Tyler, died Octbr 5th, 
1749, in his 4th year.” (This ‘Roger’? was a son of George Tyler, one of the 
early Tyler brothers, from whom President Bennet Tyler, of Middlebury, 
descended.) There are numerous Tyler stones at the newer ‘‘Mill Plain” Ceme- 
tery, but none outdating the present century, 
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(2.) The only old Tyler homestead stands on Harbor Street. (Very few 
buildings are left which antedate the Revolution.) It faces about northwest and 
is overshadowed by a fine tree, resembling the mountain ash, said to be an 
alanthus, and brought in, when a sapling, from a warmer climate. The house 
is identified with the family of Benjamin Tyler (son of Joseph, Joseph, Peter), 
who was born 21 July, 1755, and died 11 March, 1811. He married 31 October, 
1776, Sarah Baldwin (daughter of James, John, George, John). He had three 
‘daughters, Hannah and Lydia (who died unmarried) and Sarah, who married 
Elisha Shepard, and had one child, Benjamin Tyler Shepard, whose eldest son, 
Harvey G. Shepard, now owns the house. It reaches back one hundred and 
fifty (possibly two hundred) years. The original part is about 20x30 feet ( with 
newer additions at each end), divided into three rooms and attic over all. The 
eaves come down to the very top of the door, from which a great beam stretches 
across the building for support. The timbers are heavy and hand-hewed, the 
roof-frame being wooden-pinned together, and has crosspieces, showing it was 
originally a thatched roof (a fact which adds much to its probable age). The 
chimney (huge) of stone once stood partly without the walls, and cuts off a 
large inner angle in each front room to which it furnished fireplace heat. An 
old well is at the end of the house. 

We must not overlook the magnificent Blackstone Memorial Library 
(superbly ornate), which is a recent gift to the municipality. For its sizeit has 
no rival in this country, and but very few in our larger cities surpass it either 
in elegance or the complete library appointments. The donor is Hon. Timothy 
B. Blackstone, railway magnate of Chicago, whose wife, Isabella F. Norton 
(through her grandfather, Capt. Asa Norton, whose mother was Mercy Tyler), 
traces back to George Tyler, Branford’s early citizen. The present librarian 
is Arthur Wellington Tyler (son of Prof. Wellington H., Deacon Joab, Deacon 
John, Captain John, Ebenezer, Samuel, Job Tyler), an Amherst graduate, and 
for years associated with Astor Library, as well as that of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. (Mr. Blackstone has reared in this monument to his native town, a 
personal monument as enduring as marble and worthily the home of the mas- 
ter minds of literature. ) 


NORTHFORD. 


North Branford (including Northford) did not become a municipality until 
1831, but for church offices became a parish distinct from Branford as early as 
1725. In October, 1734, Peter Tyler (Jr.), Bezaleel Tyler (son of Charles) and 
other inhabitants of North Branford as petitioners procured the General Court 
of Connecticut to grantto Northford integral church rights annually during 
the months of December, January, February and March (when ‘‘going’’ was at 
its worst), Bezaleel Tyler had presently removed from this locality to Sharon, 
Conn. (where he died), which henceforth forever should know not him or his 
descendants; but Peter Tyler’s name is found on the list of eighteen original 
church members of Northford. 

In 1763 the Episcopal Church Society was organized, wherein Paul Tyler 
(son of Peter, Jr.,) heads the list of nine original members. 

Northford wears an air of refinement, is ‘‘well kept up” and inviting; even 
has macadam pavement—this last very unusual thrift at this date in a purely 
rural village. Its intellectual and church tone is marked; it has sent forth 
many educated men (mostly graduates of Yale), among them being Dr. David 
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Atwater Tyler, of New Haven, and Rev. Lemuel Tyler, the latter for long years 
pastor of the Second irechyteriak Church at Preston, Conn., where he died, 
1810, leaving quite a family, among them being Dr. Lucius Tyler, whose only 
surviving son, Lemuel Tyler, a gentleman past seventy, resides at Jewett City, 
Conn. 

Northford’s old burying ground is the most interesting Tyler place of sepul- 
ture in this part of Connecticut, two-score kindred monuments being easily 
legible. We note but one: ‘‘Here lyes ye body of Mr. Peter Tyler, died July 
ye 12th, 1744, aged 71 years.’ (N.-B.—This is more than five years older than 
the oldest Tyler stone in Branford. ) 

Three other Peter Tylers (son, grandson and great-grandson of Peter, Jr., ) 
all lie near by, the last having died in 1842, an old bachelor of seventy-five. 
(The pity of it! In several distinguished lines your Historian has noted the 
actual extinction—or threatening extinction—of whole lines, just through the 
perverse wilfulness of ‘‘old bachelors.’’ Impose a ‘“‘tax,’’ brother legislator, 
and make it ‘‘steep.’’) 


WALLINGFORD. 


This town has now but little of antiquarian interest to offer the Tyler vis- 
itor. The probate records are of much assistance. The burying ground has but 
few Tyler stones, and they of modern date. The old mill (chronologically the 
first in town) where Tylers for generations ran grist is long since burned, 
while the newer structure (for changed uses) has nothing suggestive of its 
prototype. Even ‘‘Tyler’s Mills’’ has become Yalesville. 


“Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise.” 
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GHEE UNDERSIGNED is preparing to publish, in 

three volumes, a complete TYLER FAMILY 
HISTORY, to include all of the name to be found in 
the United States during the past 250 years. It is 
anticipated more than 30,000 will therein find perma- 
nent record, Of this number 12,000 have already 
been correctly traced. Will you help to increase the 
list the coming year? 


If your family record is essential to the thorough 
accomplishing of this great undertaking, it is hoped 
you will give it early attention. 


Births, marriages and deaths (in all cases with 
. dates), occupations and residences are of the greatest 
importance; but anything of general interest will be 
welcomed, also brief sketches of those attaining any 
distinction. That you may be correctly identified, run 
your direct Tyler line back as far as you can, giving 
names of ancestors and places of residence; then give © 
full details of your immediate family. Any form of 
reply will do, only let it be full and explicit. 


Please answer promptly ! 
Faithfully, 


W. |. TYLER BRIGHAM, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MORNING SESSION. 


Upon Wednesday, September 7, 1898, there assembled in the 
city of Boston, Mass., several hundreds of the American Tyler 
kindred, to celebrate their clan’s third great national reunion. 
They represented by residences the states, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Texas, Ohio, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas, Iowa and California: sixteen in all. 


Early in the forenoon persons began to congregate at Tremont 
Temple (the finest public hall in New England), over whose portal 
all day swung ‘‘ Old Glory”’ with ‘‘ TYLER’”’ attached in large 
characters. The entire lower floor was reserved throughout the 
day for Tyler uses. Lorimer Hall was all that could be desired for 
place of morning exercises, Gilbert Hall was well fitted for the 
dinner session, while two large ‘‘Committee Rooms’’ gave to ladies 
and gentlemen each a pleasant, quiet place for temporury retirement 
from the heat and bustle of the day. 

After registering their names and addresses, the party exchanged 
fraternal greetings, and at about 10:30 A. M. were seated, order 
being called by Mr. Benjamin F. Tyler of Boston. 

Prof. Henry M. Tyler, A. M., of Smith College, delivered an 
impressive invocation, followed by congregational singing of the 
hymn composed for the occasion by Mrs. Lucy Hamilton (Warner) 
Tyler, Brooklyn, N. Y. It was ingeniously written as an acrostic, 
based upon a translation of the Tyler family motto, ‘Deo, patrie, 
amtcis,’’ to be sung to the well-known air, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to 
Phee.”” 


T rue manhood needs no crest 

O f heraldy, 

G rovels not in the dust 

Of history. 

Do right and trust to God,—( Repeat) 
T he way our fathers trod, 

O ur true manhood. 


aL 


C ourage victorious + 

On Bunker Hill, 

U nder God glorious 

N erves valor still. 
T hus we love country blest,-—(/epeat) 
R evere ‘‘Old Glory”’ best, 

Y ea, this our crest. 


Friends grasp and clasp the hand 

R ejoicing weep, 

I n sorrow for the grand 

*F noch asleep.—(so/tly) 

N ow proud of tribal blood,—( Repeat) 
- Devotion our watchword, 

S hows true manhood. 


The chairman fvo tempore then made a few felicitous remarks: 


I have been requested, as I am a lineal descendant of the first Tyler who 
settled in Boston, to welcome you to this city and hall, which I most heartily do. 

I am not a speechmaker: but if I were, I would not now indulge myself; 
for I think the time can be more properly spent'in social intercourse and get- 
ting better acquainted than in listening to long speeches. 

We are always glad to hear W. I. Tyler Brigham, the Moses of the family, 
who has undertaken to lead us out of the wilderness; and he has so far suc- 
ceeded that I expect he will, if he has not already done so, find the Adam and 
Eve of the family, and so prove the common origin of our several American 
branches. If the Darwinian theory is correct, he may even find our Adam 
hanging to a tree picking cocoanuts. 

I would suggest to you all who come aa a, Bisance and are not familiar 
with our city, that you spend several days with us. As this is an old historic 
town, you will find many things to interest you. Our parks and drives, sea- 
shore as well as inland, will also be worth your while to visit. 

I again bid you a hearty welcome. 


The family president, Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, in taking the chair made as usual a few happy and timely 
remarks; before announcing the historical article prepared for the 
meeting by the Tyler family historian, W. I. Tyler Brigham, Esq., 
of Chicago, which was read in most acceptable manner by Rollin 
U. Tyler, Esq., Tylerville, Conn. 


For the third time, in as many annual returns, the American Tyler Family 
Association has met for mutual pleasures and edifications. A wise judgment of 
the last reunion chose Boston for this season’s objective point. This city, the 
metropolis of New England, easily reached from all directions, is and has been 
the home of representatives of nearly all our integral American Tyler branches. 
At this very time, the Boston directory carries about 100 Tyler names upon its 
lists; a number barely exceeded by but one city in our country, Washington, 
D. C., at which nation’s capital it is proposed to hold our next gathering. 


*Professor William S. Tyler died at Amherst, Mass., November 19, 1897, ae 87. 
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Boston is one of our oldest cities, dating back to 1630. The early Indians 
called it ‘‘“Shawmutt;’’ a name preserved in Shawmut Avenue, one of the leadin g 
thoroughfares. The first white settlers chose the name ‘‘Trimountaine,”’ 2. hp 
three mountains; either because of the conspicuous marking of the landscape by 
Copp’s, Fort and Beacon Hills, or by reason of the peculiar outline of Beacon 
‘Hill itself, divided as it anciently was into three pinnacles. Be that as it may, 
the glory of the hills has been carted away; but Trimountaine is destined long 
to abide in the name of a most important street, Tremont. 

At the outset, Boston was but a small peninsula out of many in which the 
coast abounds. Since then the demands of a great and growing population 
has not only levelled its hills, but has reclaimed thousands of acres of salt- 
water waste; yea, has taken under its growing wings Brighton, Charlestown, 
Roxbury, e¢ cetera, et cetera. Moreover, when we reflect that its Metropolitan 
Water Works has condemned and overflowed a large tract of the old Bay State, 
we may well ask in amazement, are there any limits to Yankee developments? 

Boston is the Mecca of New England genealogists; the great collections of 
the Massachusetts Historic Society and the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society invite and aid enquirers. East Cambridge and Salem (not to instance 
further), rich with record lore, are also hard by. To give you a suggestive 
thought of the labor involved in Tyler History, there are upwards of 100 Tyler 
estates to be examined in Suffolk Probate Court alone. The Registrar of Deeds, 
Vital Statistics and other public offices must likewise have research. 

Boston was from the first a commercial town; and we find the earliest 
Tylers in harmony with their selected abode, as jewelers, braziers, shipwrights, 
blacksmiths, ropewalk owners, likewise possessors of docks, warehouses, mer- 
chantmen, etc., etc. Taking the city in its modern area, we find that ¢hree dis- 
tinct Tyler branches have figured for generations in its annals: to a brief 
consideration of which, we would respectfully invite your attention. 

The first Tyler entry is found in Roxbury church records, as follows: ‘1646 
Month 1, day 28: A lit [sic?] litle infant also a twin of Job Tilers dyed.” 
This was that Job, ‘‘husbandman,”’ first New England Tyler, who was at New- 
port (R. I.) 1638, and about 1640 at Andover, Mass., where he was the first 
actual settler, a squatter, like unto the famous Blackstone, of Boston. While at 
Roxbury, Job Tyler was a member of the Indian Apostle Elliott’s church, 
wherein two of his sons, John and Samuel, were baptized. We later find this 
entry on the record: ‘‘28, 3m. 1665, Mary, wife to Job Tyler, she was dismissed 
to. Mendham,” z. ¢., Mendon (Mass). Though the parents removed, Hopestill 
Tyler, Job’s second son, later came back to Roxbury, where he resided for a 
season and had born to him his eldest children; but he later moved to Preston, 
Conn., where he was a prominent early settler and died almost a nonogenarian. 

The only one of Job’s line to leave a continuous descent in this city was 
John Tyler, eldest son of said Hopestill. John was born at Roxbury, 19 Febru- 

- ary, 1677, and died 19 May, 1705, aged 28. Like his father, he was a ‘‘black- 
smith.’? His wife (who acted as his administratrix) was Deborah Leatherland, 
who was born in Boston, 1678, married by the celebrated Cotton Mather, and died, 
1721. She bore to John Tyler three children, all baptized at the Second (Old 
North) Church; two of whom, both named John (Jr.), died in infancy. The 
other child was Moses Tyler, born in Boston 1702, a ‘shipwright,’ who in 1743 
bought of Moses Williams an estate at the north end upon “Fleet and Moon 
Streets.’ His inventory 28 May, 1782, shows £709.15.4. By his first wife, Mar- 
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garet Hutchins, he had achild, John, who died young. By his second wife, 
Hannah Luther, he had children, John, Moses, Sarah, Deborah, Hannah, 
Elisha, Ellis, Edward and Deborah. Of these, Deborah died young, while 
John and Edward died without issue. Sarah married Robert-Breck and left a 
family. Hannah married Alden Bass, ‘‘mariner,’’ Deborah (2d) married 
Benjamin White. The three sons, Moses, Elisha and Ellis, left families. 
Moses ‘Tyler, Jr., born Boston 1734, was, like his father, a ‘‘shipwright,’’ also 
called ‘‘squire;” he moved to Barrington, R. I., where his name still remains 
in ‘‘Tyler’s Point,’’ a part of his estate, running out intotide water. His Revolu- 
tionary musket is in possession of descendants. His homestead passed to his 
only son, John, ‘‘a tanner;’’ who left it in turn to his only son John, likewise a 
‘‘tanner;’’? who left but one surviving child, a daughter. The Tyler male line 
of Barrington is thus extinct in its third generation; father, son and grandson 
lying side by side in the old adjoining ‘‘Tyler Cemetery,’’ occupying a central 
location upon Tyler’s Point, the original center of civilization in that neigh- 
borhood, where the first church was built. 


Of the other two remaining sons of John Tyler of Boston, Elisha, born in 
Boston, 1744, was, like his parent, a “‘shipwright’’ and ‘‘mariner,’’ also styled 
“Esquire,” died abroad in the ‘‘Bay of Honduras.’? He left a daughter, Han- 
nah Luther Tyler, who married Samuel Martin, Jr., of Warren, R. I.—and one 
son, Elisha Tyler, Jr., who died unmarried in 1812. Ellis Tyler, born in Boston, 
1745, was a ‘‘tailor.’’ He left three daughters (who had families in Boston) and 
two sons—Ellis, Jr. (who died unmarried), and Edward, sea captain, who 
finally settled in Harvard, Mass., where his widow, past 80, yet resides. He 
had five daughters and three sons; but Edward, Jr., upon his demise at Lex- 
ington, Mass,, was the only son to leave issue. 


Time forbids more extended notice of this branch. We must pass to the wo 
distinctly-Boston Tyler branches, founded by sea captain Thomas Tyler, mer- 
chant, and William Tyler, ropewalk proprietor. As the latter is the younger 
and briefer record, let us first dispose of that. 


William Tyler was married 22 February, 1784, in St. Luke’s Chapel, Old 
Street, London, England, unto Catherine Morton; and arrived in Boston, New 
England, the 6th of May following, shortly after the close of the Revolution. 
He was senior member of the firm of Tyler & Caswell, ropewalk owners on Cham- 
bers Street, north of Cambridge and on south side of Poplar. This and two 
other ropewalks were in 1807 laid out into house lots, which now occupy all the 
south side of Poplar Street from Chambers Street to the sea. He and his wife 
died early in the present century and were buried under old Trinity Church. 
They had seven children. Of the four daughters; one died young, the others 
married husbands by the names of Andrews, Thayer and Cragin. Of the three 
sons; one died young, a second went to sea and was never heard from, while 
the third, William, Jr., married Mary Frothingham, by whose side he now 
rests in beautiful Mount Auburn. Of their remarkably large family of fourteen 
children, seven died young. Of the four sons—Edward died in New Orleans, 
where he became a leading jeweler, and left a family of five; Charles had a 
family of five, three of whom are present residents of Rochester, N. Y.; Henry 
married at Yazoo City, Miss., where he was a leading and wealthy jeweler, and 
left a family; and, lastly, Gankass who married Caroline Otis Smith, and died 
in Boston, 1895. 


= 4 


We now reach the Boston Tyler family par eacellence, which took a lead- 
ing position in this metropolis from their arrival, whose descendants have mar- 
ried into the most exclusive circles, and continuously to this day have exercised 
a prominent and beneficial influence upon the affairs of this commonwealth. 


It seems, there was one Capt. John (?) Tyler, who went out from Devonshire , 
England, and died in the West Indies, having never been in New England. 
He had a son, Capt. Thomas Tyler, born at Budleigh, County Devon, Eng- 
land, about 1650, who came to Boston, Mass.,tbefore 1685. He was master of a 
merchant ship and lost at sea in the year 1703. He married Miriam, daughter 
of Pilgrim, Simpkins, who survived and became his administratrix, 12 May, 
1704. His estate inventoried £1307.6.5, wherefrom we single out: ‘‘one brass 
compass box and compass, 6 shil.; one silver hilted sword and belt, £6; a brick 
house, £180; a negro woman, £34; 164 ounces of Plate & 13 dwt. at 6-6 pr. 
Ounce, £53.10.2; in Bonds and mortgages to the sum of £659.14; Merchandise 
received out of England sold belonging to the estate, £289.” 


This Capt. Thomas Tyler had four sons (Thomas, Jr., William, Andrew 
and John), whose fates were as follows: (1.) Thomas, while young, was taken 
prisoner by an Algerine pirate vessel, who later refused a large ransom for his 
return to friends, so that hiscareeris amystery. (2.) John became a ‘‘brazier,”’ 
owned lots Nos. 13 and 14 on Boston Dock Square of 1732 and was quite a lead- 
ing Bostonian of his day. He married Sarah, daughter of Benjamin Bream, who 
survived and became his executrix in 1757. His will, dated 1753, mentions his 
Boston ‘‘Mansion House.’’ He had three sons, Benjamin and James (both of whom 
died childless) and John, Jr., anarmy surgeon, who died unmarried at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, 1753; and so, thus early, we have to chronicle the failure of male 
issue in the line of John, son of Capt. Thomas, the immigrant. Of the daugh- 
ters of John, Sr., Katherine married sea captain Michael Darby, and was living 
a childless widow in 1778. Sarah married Rev. Ellis Gray, who was ordained 
colleague-pastor of Old North Church in 1738. His death came with tragic 
suddenness in the pulpit during the fifteenth year of hisministry. His portrait 
is preserved in the Massachusetts Historic Society collection. His children 
were: Ellis Gray, Jr., a distinguished Boston merchant, who married Sarah, a 
daughter of Benjamin Dolbeare, Esq.; Dr. William Gray, who died unmarried; 
Edward Gray, a merchant of Grenada; and Sarah Gray, who married Samuel 
Cary, of Chelsea, Mass., and had a family of children who became notably con- 
nected. (3.) William Tyler, son of the immigrant, was born in 1689 and 
became a leading citizen of this city; holding, among others, the commission 
of Justice of the Peace, when it was an honor. His oil portrait hangs in the 
New England Historico Genealogical rooms, Somerset Street. His will, pro- 
bated in 1758, mentions his wife, Jane, who has his ‘‘negro, Gift”’ and ‘‘negress, 
Diana;’’ his son Thomas has the dwelling house wherein he was at the time 
residing; son Royall has the paternal homestead, also the ‘‘shop facing Town 
dock’ and “warehouse behind, adjoining the conduit;’’ son Joseph has lands in 
Dunstable and Douglas, Mass., and the warehouse at the time in possession of 
his brother Royall; daughter, Sarah Savage, has a house and lands, warehouses 
and father’s wharf, called ‘‘\Wentworth’s Wharf.’’ Truly a notable estate for 
the times. His first wife was Sarah Royall, a granddaughter of William Royall, 
Governor’s Assistant and Clerk of Writs. His second wife was Jane, sister of 
Sir William, Pepperell of Kittery, Me. Twelve children are recorded, of whom 
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seven died young; the remainder, who happened all to be of the first marriage, 
were Thomas, William, Royall, Joseph and Sarah. Let us follow these descend- 
ants for a little. si 
(1.) Sarah Tyler married a leading Boston merchant, Samuel Phillips 
Savage, the same who presided at the South Church meeting upon the occasion 
when it was decided the ‘‘tea’’ should not land. Of their sons—Samuel Sav- 
age, Jr., was a physician; William, a merchant in London, England; Maj. 
Joseph and Henry were Revolutionary veterans. (2.) The son, Thomas Tyler, 
was a ‘“‘brazier,’? a graduate of Harvard in the class of 1730, a Justice of the 
Peace, Overseer of the Poor and Deacon of Old North Church. He married 
Bethia, daughter of Charles, Little of Plymouth. He had two sons, both of 
whom died childless; the younger, William, while studying medicine in Lon- 
don, England, so that this male line has long been extinct. Of the daughters— 
Mary married Capt. John Marshall and had a family, while Sarah married 
Edward Brinley, son of Col. Francis Brinley, of Roxbury, who became the 
father of a large and distinguished posterity. (3.) William Tyler (son of 
William, son of the immigrant) was, like his said brother, a brazier, also a 
graduate of Harvard in 1733, and, (alas!) he died unmarried in 1741. (4.) Royall 
Tyler (son of William, son of the immigrant), born in 1724, was a celebrated 
Boston merchant, a graduate of Harvard, 1743, a member of the Honorable 
Council, Chairman of the Committee for Rebuilding the City Hall, 1761, State 
: Representative, 1760-1764, King’s Counselor for Massachusetts Bay, and a very 
active man in behalf of the colonies in fostering the Revolutionary spirit. He 
had four children, of whom (1.) Mary died in young womanhood; (2.) Jane mar- 
ried Capt. David Cook, of Dunstable, by whom she had a family of children, one 
of whom married Sir David Ogilby, who reared a family in England; (3.) John 
Steel Tyler, born 1754, a Colonel in the Revolution and for a brief time in 1795 
manager of the first Boston theater, i. e., the historic Federal Street Theater, 
built in 1798, corner of Franklin St. His only son, Join Tyler, who died as 
recently as 1853, was a commission merchant and auctioneer upon Central Wharf. 
(4.) We now reach Royall Tyler, Jr. (son of Royall, son of William, son of the 
immigrant), who was christened ‘‘William Clark’’ Tyler, a given name so dis- 
tasteful that he had it changed to ‘‘Royall’’ by an act of the General Court. 
Without any liability to offend, we may safely pronounce this Royall Tyler to be 
the greatest character the Boston line of Tylers has thus far produced; a man of! 
versatile and brilliant, yet profound, talents. He graduated at Harvard in the 
class of 1776, with highest honor. His pamphlets even before this had reached a 
national reputation and borne ripe fruit in Revolutionary agitation. He wasa 
member of General Sullivan’s staff in the contest with royal troops in Rhode 
Island, and was aide-de-camp to General Lincoln in Shay’s Rebellion. Profession- 
ally, however, he is known as a lawyer and jurist. He practiced his profession 
at Quincy, Mass., Portland, Me., and Guilford, Vt. From 1800 to 1806 he was 
Chief Justice of the Supreme ,Court of Vermont, of which tribunal he later 
published two volumes of Reports, in which are ves adjudicata esteemed prece- 
dents today. The unique fame is his of having written the very first American 
drama, ‘‘The Contrast,’’ ever produced on our stage by arecognized company. He 
was for many years a voluminous contributor to leading contemporary periodi- 
cals, wherein appeared scintillations of a genuine genius, worthy to rank him 
with the foremost wits of his time. Judge Tyler was also favored ina large and 
distinguished family of children, being eleven in number, of whom four died 
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unmarried. The rest of his family may be cursorily summarized as follows: 
(1.) Gen. John Steele Tyler, who died in this city in 1876, at the age of 80, 
having served three terms as Captain of the most historic, The Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company. As he left an only daughter, his male line is 
no more. (2.) Rev. Edward Royall Tyler, who died at New Haven, Conn., in 
1848, was at one period editor of the Congregational Observer, also of the New 
Englander from the time of its first issue to his death. He was a theological 
writer of distinction, and published several works upon future punishment. He 
has but one living male descendant, with whom the line seems about to become 
extinct. (3.) William Clark Tyler was a Boston merchant, who died in 1882, 
leaving two sons; the elder of these, William Royall Tyler, Master of the 
famous Adams School at Quincy, has died within the past year, leaving an only 
son. (4.) Rev. Joseph Dennie Tyler graduated at Yale in 1829 and became 
President of the Virginia Deaf, Dumb and Blind Asylum at Stanton, where 
he performed very important services, in formulating practical methods for 
teaching those thus afflicted. He has three living sons, one of whom has quite 
a family of boys. (5.) Rev. George Palmer Tyler, D. D., graduated at Yale in 
1836, and during his useful life filled pastorates at Brattleboro, Vt., Bucksport, 
Me., Lowville and Lansingburg, N. Y., at which last place he died in 1896, at 
the ripe age.of 86; leaving an only child, Mrs. John Mairs, of Lansingburg. 
(6.) Hon. Royall Tyler was a graduate of Harvard, an able lawyer, Judge of 
Probate and County Clerk for Windham County, Vt., for the most remarkable 
period of fifty years, before he died, at Brattleboro in 1896, aged 84. (7.) Rev. 
Thomas Pickman Tyler, D. D., graduated at Trinity, died of old age in 1892, 
after a noteworthy career. His three sons were of decided military bent; for 
the eldest, John Steele Tyler, was commissioned Colonel of Second Vermont 
Volunteer Infantry, and died in New York City in 1864, from wounds inflicted 
in the Battle of the Wilderness; Rufus Tyler, while in his teens, was lost at 
sea in 1865, as third mate aboard the ill-fated ‘‘General Grant;’’ the youngest, 
Hanson Risley Tyler, was at last knowledge of the writer, Lieutenant in the 
U. S.N., attached tothe Mohican. Surely from these few glimpses, it will be 
seen that the descendants in the line of Royall Tyler, warrior, wit and Justice, 
constitute a signally conspicuous family, which would shed honorable lustre 
upon any, the most distinguished lineage. 

(4.) We now return to the last son to be mentioned of the four born to’ 
William Tyler (son of the immigrant), namely, Joseph Tyler, ‘‘gentleman,” who 
' died in Boston in 1774, at the early age of 44. His wife was Frances, daughter 
of Judge John Tyng, of the Court of Common Pleas: he had but a single son, 
John Tyng Tyler, who died in boyhood, blasting a fond father’s hopes of Tyler 
posterity. The two daughters, Frances and Lucy, have not at this writing been 
further traced. 

Let us now briefly speak about the last of the four sons of the immigrant, 
namely, Andrew Tyler, ‘‘goldsmith,’’ of Boston. He was a very prominent early 
merchant, who, like his brother William, took a wife from the distinguished 
Pepperell family, his consort being Miriam, a sister of Sir William, Pepperell. 
Though he lived to only 49 years, the{great number of sixteen children are 
recorded to him, of whom six died young, mostly in infancy, His will, pro- 
bated in 1741, mentions his ten living children; and, being mostly minors, his 
estate was left in trust to educate his young heirs, and then to be divided among 
them upon their mother’s death. Specific legacies, however, are left as fol- 
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lows: To his son, Rey. Andrew, his father’s library; the Boston Work House 
has £30; his ‘‘brothers William Pepperell, Esq., William Tyler, Esq., and Peleg 
Wiswall, Gent., to each a Gold King, as Overseers”’ of his will. 

The names of the survivors of Andrew, Sr’s., children were as follows: 
Miriam, Andrew, Pepperell, John, Mary, Jane, Catherine, Thomas, Christopher 
and William. Let us first dispose of the daughters in their order. (1.) Miriam 
married Col. William Williams, of Deerfield, Mass., a Harvard graduate, a 
magistrate, a Tory and prominent in the Colonial Wars. His only son, Will- 
iam, Jr., was a surgeon in the army and died unmarried. (2.) Mary married 
Charles Pelham, Esq., of Newton, Mass., by whom she had a family. (3.) Jane 
married Joseph Gilman, a leading merchant of Exeter, N. H., and died child- 
less soon after. (4.) Catherine married (1st) Capt. David Ochtolony, a son 
of Alexander, Laird of Pitforthy, Montrose, Scotland; her first husband having 
died in 1765 in the Island of St. Vincent, she married (2d) Sir Isaac Heard, 
Garter Principal King of Arms, who was a leading official attached to the Her- 
alds’ College at London, and who died in 1822, at the remarkable age of 92 and 
was buried in Windsor Chapel. Her children, three sons, were all by her for- 
mer marriage, being by name David, Gilbert and Alexander Ochtolony; the 
first became Sir David Ochtolony, Baronet, who distinguished himself in 
Bengal in the service of the British East India Company, and bore, besides other 
honors, the commission of Major General in the Royal army. 

Of the six sons of Andrew Tyler, Sr., (1) William died unmarried in young 
manhood; (2) Pepperell died at sea at eighteen; (3) John died young, unmar- 
tied; (4) Christopher entered the English navy and died in the West Indies, 
leaving an only child, Lucy, who married and had a large family; (5) Thomas, 
a merchant, died early in foreign St. Eustatia; leaving an only daughter, 
Miriam, who ntarried William Powell, of New Haven, Conn., whither her wid- 
owed mother had moved upon her second marriage to Dr. Roads; (6) Andrew 
Tyler, Jr., was the only one of his father’s boys to leave issue male, and although 
it is not even now a numerous branch, it is considerably in excess of any other 
of the lines founded by Capt. Thomas Tyler, the immigrant. This Andrew 
was a graduate of Harvard of the class of 1738, and ordained pastor at Dedham, 
Mass., in 1743, whence, after a notable pastorate of about thirty years, he was 
dismissed for zeal in the Royal cause. He died in Boston during the Revolu- 
tion, and the portraits in oil of himself and his wife, whose maiden name was 
- Mary Richards, hang in the rooms of the New England Historico Genealogical 
Society, No. 18 Somerset St. Reverend Andrew Tyler left nine sons; of whom © 
several remained in the vicinity of Boston, while others removed to Deer Isle, 
Me., where they became early and conspicuous settlers, 

This older Boston line of Tylers will be conceded to be the most aristocratic 
of the New England Tyler lines, and in proportion to its numbers has produced 
more representative members than any other line of Tylers in the country. Its 
entire personnel will not exceed 500 when completely traced out, there being a 
sacrifice of quantity to quality, a trait rather characteristic (let us admit, too 
much so, ) in modern Yankeedom. It is indeed a pity, to think of the loss of 
influence of a larger progeny coming from men so superior in the upper walks 
of life; especially, in the fields of scholarship, business, law and military action. 


Upon our program will be found copy of the Coat of Arms granted to 
Andrew Tyler and his brother William, and to their descendants; it should be 
borne in mind, that, as these were the only sons of Capt. Thomas Tyler, the immi- 
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grant, who had male posterity, the coat practically includes all descendants of 
this older Boston Tyler line. Perhaps we should add, as a matter of general 
information (since we are as a nation ignorant of the rules of heraldry, a science 
whose use is proscribed by a wholesome provision of our national constitution), 
that ¢he use of this coat can be claimed only by those whose lineage runs back 
to these original grantees. The Tylers deprived of bearing these arms, if they 
are really concerned about their own claims, may content themselves in hopes 
that future researches of the genealogist will connect them with other English 
Tyler lines bearing arms upon an escutcheon, of which there are several 
recorded in the Heralds’ College. These Boston Tyler arms were granted in 
1774, and 1s one of the few really indisputable American coats. In a country 
so democratic as ours, it is an interesting bit of history; for had it been delayed 
but a very few years, such a thing would have become impossible. 


Among the objects in this city with which the Tyler name is indelibly asso- 
ciated is ‘‘Tyler Street,’’ formed out of old dock occupancies, which is in Ward 7, 
running from No. 55 Beach to No. 15 Curve Sts. It is opposite the Fort Point 
Channel and only six squares from the new South Union Railway Station. This 
used to be in a fashionable residence neighborhood, but now shares the fate of all 
old residence districts in large cities. On Tyler St. are now situated the Chil- 
dren’s Home, Quincy School, Christian Church and Old Colony Chapel. ‘‘Tyler 
Place’’ runs from No. 30 Tyler St. 

Because of the iconoclasm attending city development, it is impossible to 
locate many old Boston Tyler homesteads; our family antiquarian interest may, 
however, be gratified by one quaintly veritable landmark: 

There is the ancient dwelling called the ‘‘Ochtolony-Adan House,”’ situ- 
ated on North St. and the corner of North Center St. This was erected early 
in the 1600’s. The front is changed, but the side is as originally built. It is 
three stories high, divided by the heavy belts characteristic of architecture of 
that period. Designed for a dwelling, it is substantial enough for a warehouse; 
its cellar contains two massive vaulted arches. Among its occupants have been 
Dr. John Perkins, graduate of Harvard, 1695; Edward Thomas, merchant, who 
in 1717 sold it to Capt. Edward Martyn, whose widow sold to Andrew Tyler, 
goldsmith, son of the immigrant Capt. Thomas Tyler. This is evidently the 
estate in the inventory of Andrew’s widow, Miriam, 1766, recited as follows: 
“The Mansion House and Lands with Outhouses and appurt’ces, £920.’’ The 
Tylers resided here for forty years, when it passed to Capt. David Ochtolony, 
the husband of Andrew Tyler’s daughter, Catherine. The Captain died here, 
and the widow married Sir Isaac Heard and moved to London. Portraits of 
Lady Catherine ( 7y/er-Ochtolony) Heard and of her second husband (Sir Isaac 
Heard), as well as of her most distinguished son, Sir David Ochtolony, may be 
seen in the New England Historico Genealogic rooms on Somerset St. There isa 

tradition connected with this house, to the effect that when Paul Revere was 
starting for his midnight ride, an emergency arising for mufflers for his oars, 
upon calling for some substitute at this house, he was handed out a ‘“‘yet-warm 
petticoat,’ which effectively silenced (for the time being) his daring aquatic 
exploit. 

‘The second locality to which we call attention was owned by Edward Tyler 
about 1760, called the ‘‘Wells-Adams House,’’ and stocd on the east side of 
Salem St., Nos» 115-121, nearly opposite Cooper St. It was, up to the time of 
its demolition in May, 1894, the largest, as well as the most complete, standing 
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in Boston of wooden dwellings of the seventeenth century. It was built about 
1660. It contained three tenements and was remarkable for its length, low 
overhanging stories, good workmanship and generally unchanged appearance. 
The frame was exceedingly strong, the windows_had solid plank casings ten- 
oned and pinned together; the rear being like an old-fashioned New England 
farmhouse, with huge chimneys and long slant roof. This locality is now a 
Jew center, and the old landmark is succeeded by a modern imposing brick 
structure. In this cursory article, we must not overlook places of interment of 
our Tyler dead, especially, the three oldest places of this city’s burials. 

The oldest Boston cemetery is King’s Chapel, first used in 1630, which is 
only a half square from this very Tremont Temple and at the corner of Tremont 
and School Sts. According to Bridgeman’s plan of this ancient ground, tomb 
No. 3 was owned by William Tyler, son of Capt. Thomas, the immigrant. It 
was erected about 1738, and is the third from the blank wall bounding the Tre- 
mont St. side. Near by tomb No. 6, owned by Captain Steele, is shared by 
John Steele Tyler. 

Vicissitudes have come to these, usually the last, surroundings to fall prey 
to the hand of change, so that the original appearances of the sacred spot have 
altered. This came to pass through the high-handed act of a former eccentric 
superintendent of the grounds; who, having found numbers of the monuments 
fallen and a general air of neglect overhanging the place, took it into his head 
(and authority) to set all the stones up in rows promiscuously as in a military 
cemetery, whereby certainty of exact spots of interments no longer exists. One 
Tyler slab is standing, being that of Deborah, wife of John Tyler, who died 
January 1, 1721. John also is probably buried here, as well as his two sons 
John, who died in infancy, their father being a son of Hopestill, son of immi- 
grant Job. 

As you look through this ancient church eaited so kindly thrown open to 
the Tylers, note upon the church walls the Vassal monument, a beautiful art 
work of the last century, executed by Tyler, a London sculptor. 


The second oldest Boston cemetery is the old North, or Copp’s Hill, burial 
ground, situated on Charter and Snowhill Sts., having been laid out about 1650, 
that being the date of founding of the Old North Church, where Rev. Ellis 
Gray, who intermarried into the Tyler family, was an early pastor. In fact, 
it was during his pastorate, in 1743, that the first bell was hung, also the church 
was first painted. You may be interested to hear that Edward Tyler helped 
pay for recasting this first bell, which is stil] preserved and bears this inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘The first church bell cast in Boston in 1792 by P. Revere,’’ being no 
other than the famous Paul of riding fame. 

The first Tyler baptism in this church was 18 August, 1700. Thomas Tyler, 
a grandson of the immigrant, Capt. Thomas, was admitted here in 1735, 
where he became a deacon and had children baptized. Out in the cemetery, 
commonly known as Copp’s Hill, only one Tyler stone is at this time legible: 
that of Dorcas, wife of tui Tyler, who died in 1770: in line of descent from 
immigrant Job. 

The third oldest Boston burial ground is known as South, or Granary, 
Burial Ground, and dates from about 1660. It is located on Tremont, near 
Park St., almost directly across the street from where we are now seated. 
This place, now so very central, was in those days on the outskirts of the town. 
It took this name from the ancient granary, which then stood where Park St. 
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Church now stands. It was a large wooden buildittg of about 12,000 bushels 
capacity, which amount of gtain was annually purchased by a city committee 
appointed for such purpose, and sold along in lots to the city’s poor at a small 
advance upon purchase price. This may be musty history, but is it not sug- 
gestive in this era of ‘‘trusts’? and Boards of Trade? It is said, nothing can 
withstand the ‘‘onward march of civilization.” 

In Granary Burial Ground tomb No. 58 belonged to Andrew Tyler, son of 
immigrant Thomas, and bore the inscription, ‘‘Departed this life August 12th, 
A. D. 1741, in ye 49th year of his age.’’? What last resting place could be more 
glorious than soil hallowed by the ashes of those who fell in the Boston mas- 
sacre, by such immortal souls as John Hancock, Samuel Adams, James Otis, 
Paul Revere, and the parents of ‘‘Poor Richard”? Franklin! Ah, it is inspiring 
to reflect upon that act of last ‘‘Patriot’s Day,’ which placed a worthy monu- 
ment above the remains of our Adams there! (Since that time, James Otis’ 
remains have been similarly respected.) 

As we visit these scenes, before repairing to our several homes, we may well 
feel thankful that we come of honorable ancestry. That we grow not vainglo- 
rious, should we not also reflect; but a few more years and we too shall all have 
joined the ranks of the departed, by which time our influences upon earth shall 
have ceased to animate the living, save in a few brief lingering memories, sosoon 
destined like us to pass into ‘“The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
no traveler returns.’’ Let us, therefore, take fresh timely resolve among our- 
‘selves, that those who a century hence, as our representatives, may be gather- 
ing here on errand similar to our own, shall have good reason to know that 
there have in these United States of America never been lacking those who 
bore both honorably and prominently the name of *TYLER. 


The foregoing paper was greeted by hearty applause, and a vote 
of thanks passed for its preparation. 

The following interesting poem, composed for the meeting by 
Miss Rebecca Tyler, Ledger, N. C., was pleasingly rendered by 
Miss Blanche Chadwick, West Boxford, Mass.: 


*Among Tyler lawyers admitted to practice at the Suffolk (Boston) bar are: 

1. Nathan Tyler (son of Col. Nathan, Ensign Nathan, Deacon John, Job,) graduated 
at Harvard College 1774, admitted to Boston bar, but resided at Uxbridge, where a brilliant 
political career was untimely cut off. A public monument was erected to his memory upon 
the Common. His father was the very first practicing attorney in southern Worcester County. 

2. Othniel Tyler (son of Capt. John, Ebenezer, Samuel, Job) was admitted to the Bos- 
ton.bar before 1807. He resided at Sudbury, in which town he seems to have been the 
pioneer of his profession. 

3. Hon. Royall Tyler (son of Chief Justice Royall, Royall, William, Capt. Thomas, of 
Boston,) graduated at Harvard 1834, admitted at Boston 27 November, 1837, resided at Brattle- 
boro, Vt., where for fifty years he was Probate Judge. 

4. Capt. Jonas K. Tyler (son of Jonas, Moses, Jacob, Jacob, Moses, Job,) was admitted 
to the Boston bar 5 July, 1853. See obituary elsewhere herein. 

5. George W. Tyler (a brotherof Jonas K. supra,) graduated at the Harvard Law School 
in 1857, and was admitted to practice the same year, He removed to Leavenworth, Kan. 

6. John Ford Tyler (son of John, John, Jacob, Jacob, Jacob, Moses, Job,) graduated at 
Harvard 1877. In active practice, office in Tremont building. 

7. Charles H. Tyler (son of Joseph, John, Jacob, Jacob, Jacob, Moses, Job,) graduated 
at Harvard 1886, is now a lecturer in Boston University Law School, and in active practice, 
office in the Sears building. His father was for 34 years Register of Middlesex Probate. 
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' PIONEERS. 


The man goes forth to his future 
With his tools in either hand, 

Forth from the home of his childhood 
Into an unknown land; 


And in his left the plough-share, 
And in his right the sword, 
Ready to fight and to labor 
At the word of Jehovah, the Lord:— 


B’en thus have our fathers planted, 
Made strong by labor and faith 
To gaze, while the spirit quailed not 

Into greedy eyes of death; 


And to see, ’mid the years of hunger, 
Weary and ill at ease, 

A land o’erflowing with plenty, 
While they fought to conquer peace. 


For of no mean race are our people, 
Though their lot be warfare and dearth, 

By the strong right-arm they conquer 
The stubborn parts of the earth. 


To them that have shall be given, 

And their sons shall behold with men 
The hundredfold of their labors, 

And the cities ten times ten; 


For they were the seed of the present, 
Our Country’s past is their past, 

And our Country’s future our future 
So long as our tribe shall last. 


And have we not still the couragé 
To walk in the ways they trod? 

And can we not trust the future 
Unto our fathers’ God ? 


Prof. Charles Pollard, of Harvard, Mass., then favored with a 
piano solo, impromptu, by Leschetzky; and in response to a loudly — 
demanded encore played with brilliant execution, Lizan Jera, Cha- 
minade. 

Then followed a brief business session, during which the follow- 
ing matters were considered: 


Upon motion of Henry D. Tyler, Esq., the president appointed 
said Henry D., Rollin U. Tyler, Esq., and Maj. Loren S. Tyler, a 
committee of three, to recommend a board of officers for the ensuing 
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year; who reported back the following officers, upon which said 
committee’s report was accepted and they discharged. The meeting 
then elected the following board of officers for the ensuing year: 


President—Prof. Lyon G. Tyler, Williamsburg, Va. 
1st Vice-President—Prof, Moses Coit Tyler, Ithaca, N. Y. 


2d ee —Eliphalet W. Tyler, Esq., New York City. 
38d os —Mr. Benjamin F. Tyler, Boston, Mass, 
4th sip —Hon. Morris F. Tyler, New Haven, Conn. 
5th ge —Sydney F. Tyler, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1st Patron—Col. Mason W. Tyler, Plainfield, N. J. 
2d ‘* -—Hon. Justin H. Tyler, Napoleon, O. 

3d ‘* ~=—Mr. Waldo D. Tyler, Junction City, Kan. 
4th ‘* —E. Royall Tyler, Esq., Boston, Mass. 


4 5th “* —Henry D. Tyler, Esq., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1st Patroness—Mrs. Benj. E. Cole, Boston, Mass. 
2d ss —Mrs. Welthea B. (Tyler) Day, Hartford, Conn. 
3d ss —*Mrs. C. Tyler Longstreet, Syracuse, N. Y. 
4th bis —Mrs. Sarah J. (Tyler) Wood, West Boxford, Mass. 
Beh: wie —Mrs. John Tyler, Chicago, Ill. 


Treasurer—Maj. Wm. N. Tyler, Wakefield, Mass. 
Sec’y and Historian—W. I. Tyler Brigham, Esq., Chicago, Ill, 
Ass’t Sec’y—Mr. Bennet Tyler Gale, Lee, Mass. 


*Mrs. Longstreet is a granddaughter of the distinguished Col. Comfort Tyler, whose 
portrait is the frontispiece herein. He (the fourth of seven sons born unto Lieut. Job 
Tyler, of Ashford, Conn., son of Ebenezer, Samuel, Job.) was born at Ashford, February 22, 
1764. On January 23, 1778 (when less than fourteen), he enlisted for three years in the Third 
“Connecticut Line’ regiment, from which he was honorably discharged in September, 1779, 
having been stationed most of the time about West Point. 

In 1783, he migrated to Canghuawaga, in the Mohawk valley, where he was a surveyor 
and schoolmaster. When General Clinton’s party was passing through, on its way to estab- 
lish the boundary between New York and Pennsylvania, young Tyler became attached to the 
expedition, from which he returned to the Mohawk country. 

At the age of twenty-four, he became a member of the famous ‘“‘Lessee Company,” whose 
history (briefly) runs as follows: “The Old Line of Property”’ (so often referred to in old 
Albany records) was the dividing line running from the northeast corner of Pennsylvania, a 
little east of north, across ‘‘York State’? and crossing Mohawk River between Oneida and 
Herkimer Counties. By treaty, the Six Nations were to occupy all lands to the westwards, 
to protect which covenant New York passed stringent laws forbidding purchase from the 
Indians. Notwithstanding, eighty-six “prominent” men (Tyler in the number) formed the 
“Lessee Company’? and proceeded to carry out their plan, to lease the Indian lands for a 
period of 999 years, at $2,000 in silver per year, several reservations being provided for Indian 
habitations, Their treaty was actually made at Canandaigua in 1788, signed by fifty chiefs, 
ten principal squaws and witnessed by several prominent men, whereby nearly one-half of 

‘present New York passed into their hands, and at the treaty point, they opened a /and office 

(the fixstin America). Butthe state presently enacted new laws, to limit rights to be acquired 
under their leases and forbade erections of buildings by whites; which led toa bitter contro- 
versy, finally settled by granting the company a tract ten miles square in full of all claims. 

It was travel through the wilderness, in connection with the foregoing Company, which 
awakened Mr. Tyler’s thoughts to the beauty and fertility of the new couutry, and he 
resolved to settle there. In the spring of 1788, in company with Major Danforth, he pushed 
ahead fifty miles into the wilds and commenced the first permanent settlement of Onondaga 
County. The unique distinction is his of having felled the first tree and constructed the first 
piece of turnpike road west of Fort Stanwix (Rome), The early settlers had to grind their 
corn in wood mortars. The oak stump which (hollowed out) answered for Col. Tyler’s grist- 
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On motion of Rollin U. Tyler, Esq., the Constitution ‘was 
amended to read as follows: ‘The officers of this association shall 
be determined by wzva voce vote of its members at every regular 
meeting,’’ etc., (véde constitution). 

On motion of Charles Hopkins, it was decided to hold the next 
annual reunion in the city of Washington, D. C., upon some 


mill was standing (sound) in 1845. He was a favorite with the Indians, who called him 
“To-whan-la-gua,”” meaning one that is double, capable of two states in life; i. e:, could act 
the role of laborer or play the gentleman. 

Comfort Tyler was the first salt manufacturer (in a onemercian sense) in this region 
an industry which grew in later days to great proportions. The year of his arrival, he was 
shown a salt spring by Indians, who had for their own uses been taught by the Jesuitsa prim- 
itive mode of procuring salt. Before that time, the spring had been held in superstitious awe, 
as accursed by a demon, who madeits waters bitter. Mr. Tyler took an irou kettle of 15 
gallons capacity and in nine hours had made thirteen bushels of salt. This was the natal 
day of our American salt trade. 2 

His fortitude was shown by an interesting incident in 1793. acing been bitten by a 
rabid dog, he cauterized the spot and applied such homely remedies as were at hand, 
arranged his affairs as if for death, and set out miles (alone) toa physician, at whose hands 
he underwent a long and successful course of treatment. 

Colonel Tyler was deeply interested in all improvements undertaken in his time; was 
surveyor of the Cayuga reservation, leading promoter of the original Seneca Turnpike Road 
and Cayuga Lake Bridge, an active worker in establishing schools and churches. Was 
Justice for the town of Manlius in 1794, which year he was also their first Supervisor, an office 
he continued to hold for four years; in 1797 was Sheriff of Onondaga County, afterward from 
1799 to 1802 was appointed County Clerk. In the years 1796-1797, he represented his county in 
the Legislature, during which period he obtained the charter for the Cayuga Bridge Co., in 
which the famous Aaron Burr was a leading stockholder. This Burr acquaintanceship was 
the beginning of the only shadow chapter in Colonel Tyler’s remarkable biography. These 
two meu, both filled with magnetic energies and restlessly active as leaders in shaping 
conspicuous contemporary events, were doubtless strongly and quickly drawn to each other. - 
Just what was Colonel Tyler’s attitude in the great Burr conspiracy was never clearly proven, 
and must therefore ever remain a mystery. But we know that on December 6th, 1805, Colonel 
Tyler landed at the island of poor, beguiled Blenerhasset, with four boats and thirty men, 
some of whom were armed. (The going armed would not seem in itself unusual ina 
pioneer region.) Readers are familiar with the facts of Burr’s subsequent arrest in Missis- 
sippi, and trial, at Richmond, Va., in 1807. for treason, of which charge he was acquitted. 
This affair, which greatly impaired Colonel Tyler’s fortunes and blighted his political pros- 
_pects, occasioned a heated controversy between Burr and Tyler, which led to complete and 
life-long estrangement. We may reasonably assume, that Burr used his utmost influence in 
converting Tyler to his own views of grandly vast, if indefensible, projects; for he was 
infatuated with Tyler, of whom he spoke as ‘‘The ablest man I have met,” Colonel Tyler 
whenever charged with treasonable intent in connection with the (now historic) moyement 
against New Orleans, always indignantly denied it; but the episode embittered and saddened 
the remainder of his life. It is truly pitiable to picture the scene wherein the proudly sen- 
sitive old citizen (who had fought for his country when a mere boy in the Revolution, and 
again, after the Burr affair, as Colonel in the strife of 1812) was obliged to asseverate to his 
little grandchild—‘‘whenever persons refer to this matter, you are to tell them, whatever 
might have been contemplated, you know no harm to our country was intended by Mr. Tyler.” 

In 1811 Colonel Tyler moved to Montezuma (N. Y.), where he became deeply interestedin 
the Cayuga (Salt) Manufacturing Co. Inthis connection, to makethe town more accessible 
he superintended the building of two long bridges over the Seneca and Clyde Rivers, with 4 
three mile turnpike over Cayuga marshes (into which a person could thrust a pole many feet ~ 
in depth). Such deeds, simple in these days of advanced engineering facilities, indubitably 
mark the performer as a genuine genius of his age. Later he lived a few years at Hoboken 
(N. J.), to superintend the draining of salt meadows. In the War of 1812, he served as Assist- 
ant Commissary General (with the rank of Colonel) to the Northern Army. After the war 
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Wednesday in the fall of 1899, the exact day and month being left 
to the selection of the new family President. 

The family historian then called the attention of the meeting to 
the protracted illness of kinsman Hon. Jesse Farwell, Detroit, Mich. ; 
whereupon a vote of sympathy was passed. 

A very pleasant feature of this reunion was the attendance of two 
Tyler twin sisters from Maine, over 82 years of age, and almost the 


the Erie Canal policy engaged his most earnest attention. Foreseeing its easy practicability 
and the great artery of travel it might become, he labored equally with the most zealous until 
success was assured. 

Col. Comfort Tyler died at Montezuma, August 5, 1827, aged 64; we need hardly add, 
universally lamented. The one serious mistake of his life had been charitably overlooked 
for his precedent glorious deeds, and subsequent years very usefully devoted along ways of 
perfect rectitude had deservedly won popular condonation. His affability, his ready sym- 
pathy, animation, originality of speech, knowledge of human life and nature united to an 
ever-present benevolence, caused his society ever to be sought and delightfully esteemed; his 
home was the constant scene of cordial hospitalities. These were endearing qualities; those 
loved him most who knew him best. 

Turning from this gentle side of his nature to the virile aspect of, and capacity for, life- 
work achievement, one sees unusual evidences, both in range and degree. There is much 
and many things to admire, eulogize, in some respects well nigh to marvel at. Youthful 
_ precocity but heralds the morn of a more eventful day. His adaptability, industry, unvary- 

ing success, his keeping ever in harmonious touch with environments, whether great or 
mean, promising or discouraging, is most praiseworthy. Asthe homely sentiment runs (in 
which is a keruelof profoundest philosophy), Mr. Tyler’s hat always jilted him. 

As pioneer, felling forests and grinding coarse meal by means ofa pestle; as citizen, 
constructing roads and'causing churches and schoolhouses to rise out of the united effort for the 
common necessities; as school teacher, tutoring early years of some whom we need not doubt 
“left their marks” upon the history of his pre-eminent ‘‘Kmpire State;’’ as surveyor, not of - 
small private lots, but vast public domains; as public man, filling satisfactorily (we may rest 
assured) various offices of town, county and state; as manufacturer, laying wisely the founda- 
tions of a great national enterprise, wherein he was personally the first actual producer; as 
engineer (having not a precedent to steer by, save the unerring dictates of his own judg- 
ment), building substantial bridges over deep and wide watercourses, laying safe roadways 
upon quagmires, decoying standing waters from wide, low-lying tracts, for permanent dry- 
land utilities; as patriot, rising from ‘‘the ranks’’ (wherein he stood, a mere stripling, during 
our great struggle for national independence,) to the position he occupied throughout our 
second war with the mother country, when he was frequently the acting head of department 
of a great army (and that very army the one against which but a few years previously he had 
been charged with conspiring—what food for moral exoneration, this superlative rehabilita- 
tion!)—may we not sincerely exclaim, a remarkable character!’ Every commonwealth 
(especially be it a pioneer community) needs such aman. Happy that body politic whose 
founder embodies equal characteristics, as ready, as diversified, as well occupied, as demo- 
cratic, as generally and honorably successful as are unequivocally manifest in the life and 
actions of Comfort Tyler. 

To this must be added (a scene where he was even more at home) the constancy of hus- 
band with the love of parent—though, alas, he left no son to reanimate his virtues and 
valors. By his first wife, Deborah Wemple (a half-sister to General Herkimer), he had an only 
daughter, Deborah Tyler, who married Cornelius Longstreet. His second wife, Betsey 
Brown, likewise gave birthto an.only daughter, Mary Tyler, who married George W. Olm- 
sted, of Cohoes Falls, N. Y, The most distinguished descendant in these lines was the late 
Hon. Cornelius Tyler Longstreet, who, in 1846, established the first wholesale clothing house 
in New York City, whereby for hisgeneration he amassed a colossal fortune. Passing suc- 
cessfully the panic of ’57, he returned in 1862 to Syracuse, his boyhood’s home, where he 
became interested in many of the leading local industries and institutions, being virtually 
that city’s first citizen. He built, at enormous expense, a palatial home long known as 
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exact counterpart of each other. They were, Mrs. Margaret Fidelia 
(Tyler) Barrows and Mrs. Susan Rosella (Tyler) Barrows, born at 
Belfast, Me., March 26, 1816. 

The following Resolution (preceded by some remarks) was then 
introduced by the family historian: 


‘‘Longstreet’s Castle’ (now Renwick’s), which is probably the most ambitious pile of domes- 
tic architecture ever erected in our country by a Tyler. 

In the chief cemetery of the city rises (in unconscious imitation of the tomb of the 
great Canova in Italy) a pyramidal marble vault, surmounted by a cross, wherein rest, 
“after life’s fitful fever,’” the sons and daughters of this house. Very fittingly, the ashes of 
Colonel Tyler have been brought to lie in this beautifully sacred spot. He was the founder of 
his race. 

“Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death?” 

Nay, alas, poet, this may not in any example (how beseechingly mournful soever) be 
brought to pass. But when the last has been written concerning the early history of that 
portion of New York, whose shire town is Syracuse, the reader will search in vain for a name 
as magnetic, a career as thoroughly and everywhere useful, a character as symbolic both of 
associates and surroundings, a personality—whether viewed from inborn or accidental stand- 
points—as picturesque, as that represented by the hero-man, Col. Comfort Tyler. 
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WHEREAS, The Tyler Family Association, in third re- 
union assembled in Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., have 
‘heard in sincere sorrow of the deaths of the following kins- 
men, namely: *Prof. William S. Tyler, Amherst, Mass.; 
{Master Royall Tyler, Quincy, Mass.; {Rev. Henry T. Chee- 
ver, Worcester, Mass.; Dr. Newton Bateman, Galesburg, II1.; 


*A very full sketch of Prof. William S. Tyler can be found in 
the published Report of the Second Tyler Reunion, held in 1897 at New 
Haven, Conn. 

yMaster William Royall Tyler (son of Maj. William Clark Tyler, 
merchant of Boston, son of Chf. Just. Royall Tyler, of Vermont, son of 
Hon. Royall Tyler, merchant of Boston, son of William Tyler, Esq., 
son of sea capt. Thomas Tyler, founder of the Boston Tyler line,) was 
born in Boston, Mass., Dec. 12, 1852. From the Boston Latin School he 
entered Harvard College, where he graduated in 1874. He left a bril- 
liant record at his alma mater, wherein his scholarship ranks high; 
augmented by social and athletic successes, having been President of 
the Athenzeum and O. K. societies, as well as of the board of editors of 
the Harvard Advocate. 

His all too brief life work is indissolubly associated with Adams 
Academy, Quincy, Mass., with which he was for a period of twenty- 
three years as instructor uninterruptedly connected. 

In 1874, by appointment of the late Dr. Dimmock, Mr. Tyler became 
Principal Assistant at the Adams school, being retained as such no less 
than nineteen years, which incumbency extended throughout the 
principalship of Dr. Dimmock’s successor, Dr. William Everett. Upon 
Dr. Everett’s severing of peaceful relationship to enter Congress, Mr. 
Tyler became Master of the institution, and had been for four years its 
highly successful Principal at the time of his death, which occurred in 
Quincy, November 1, 1897. 

Upon his forty-fifth anniversary, a memorialsermon was preached 
by Master William Everett, his predecessor in the school (who is also 
his successor), since which time friends have had put into the porch- 
wall of Adams Academy the bronze tablet inscribed as follows: 

In Memory of 
WILLIAM ROYALL TYLER, A. B. 
Born 12 December, 1852, ; 
Died 1 November, 1897. 
Third Master of this School. 
MDCCCLII MDCCCXCVITI 

Master Tyler was esteemed as one of the leading New England teach- 
ers in classics, French history and English literature, and under his 
enthusiastic guidance the academy regained much of its old-time 
prestige. His genial nature endeared him in especial degree to pupils, 
who mourn a loss which can hardly be made good to them. 

Mr. Tyler was a believer in Christian Science, and so called no reg- 
ular physician when stricken down by his illness, pneumonia, which 
quickly ran its fatal course, 

His marriage took place 28 June, 1383, to Miss Ellen Frances Krebs, 
a daughter of Dr. Franz H. Krebs: by whom he left an only child, 
Royall Tyler, born in 1884. 

tRev. Henry T. Cheever, D. D. (son of Nathaniel), was born at 
Hallowell, Me., Feb. 6, 1814, where, and at Phillips Academy, he pre- 
pared for college and was a graduate of Bowdoin in 1834. For the fol- 
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(Capt. Jonas K. Tyler and **Miss Annie Tyler, Charlestown, 
Mass.; ++Mrs. Annie (Tyler) Beaumont, Wallingford, Conn.; 
ttWilliam Tyler, Esq., Conkling, Tenn.; ¢2Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Tyler, Brattleboro, Vt.; {§[Mr. David M. Tyler, 
Laporte, Ind.; and ||||Mr. Harvey W. Tyler, Middlesex, 
N. Y.; now, therefore, : 


lowing two years he traveled in Louisiana, France and Spain, corres- 
ponding the while for the New York Avangelist. 

Returning home, in 1836 he studied theology at Andover and later 
at Bangor, from which latter institution he graduated in 1839; after 
which he devoted a further year to post-graduate study and preaching 
at Oldtown. In 1840 he visited for his health the Sandwich and South 
Pacific Islands, where he obtained materials for some interesting works 
published later. : 

In 1847 he was ordained pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Lodi, N. J., and thereafter had charges in Chrystic St., New York City, 
Westbrook and Jewett City, Conn.,, and Greenport, I. I. In 1861 he 
removed to Worcester, Mass., where he assisted in organizing the 
Summer St. Chapel Church, of which he was pastor for nine years; 
after which, in 1873, he resigned and lived for many years without 
charge. 

Dr. Cheever was ever active in literature. Among his published 
worksare: ‘‘Life in the Sandwich Islands,”’ “The Whale and his Cap- 
tors,’’ ‘Island World of the Pacific,” ‘‘Memorials of Nathaniel Cheever, 
M.D.” (a brother), ‘The Pulpit and Pew,” ‘Tracts for the Times,” 
“Way Marks in the Moral War with Slavery,” “Bible Eschatology”’ 
aud a ‘‘Memoir of Rev. George B. Cheever” (a brother). 

A prominent abolitionist, he acted as secretary and agent of the 
Church Anti-Slavery Society during its entire period of existence, 1859- 
1864. In favor of temperance and other reform movements of his 
time, he was very radical and devoted, while by nature gentle and 
magnanimous. He passed away at Worcester, Feb. 13, 1897, at the ripe 
age of 83. 

Dr. Cheever married, in Jewett City, Miss Jane Tyler (daughter of 
Dr. Lucius Tyler, M. D., son of Rev. Lemuel, Elnathan, John, Peter 
Tyler, one of the early prominent settlers of Branford, Conn.), by 
whom he had five daughters, four of whom survive, three being mar- 
ried, as follows: Charlotte B., now Mrs. Pres. William J. Tucker, of 
Dartmouth College; Ellen Tyler (Mrs. George I. Rockwood, of Worces-_ 
ter); and Elizabeth B., now Mrs. Dr. Leonard Wheeler, also of Wor- 
cester. 

2Dr. Newton Bateman, LI,.D., born in 1822, graduated from Illinois 
College. in 1843. After educational experience in several schools in 
Illinois and Missouri, he was in 1858 elected superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Illinois, which position he continued with conspicuous 
success to fill until 1874. From the last date down to 1892, he was Presi_ 
dent of Knox College; when he became President Emeritus and Pro- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

He was a warm personal friend of President Lincoln, whose career 
was the subject of his very last lecture. He was one of the founders of 
the Illinois State Normal School and the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

He died suddenly at Galesburg, Ill., Oct. 21, 1897, succumbing to an 
attack of angina pectoris, from which he was a chronic sufferer. 


Resolved, That this association finds in the lives of said 
departed many virtues and characteristics of high manhood 


and womanhood worthy of our remembrance and imitation; 
also 


Resolved, That this association sends forth its most cor- 
dial sympathy to the bereaved members of our kindred. 
Further 


Dr. Bateman married, Oct. 27, 1859, Miss Anna Newell Tyler 
(daughter of the distinguished Rev. William Tyler, of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, the pioneer of Tyler genealogy, who was a 
son of Maj. Ebenezer, Capt. John, Ebenezer, Samuel, Job Tyler, the 
immigrant, of Andover, Mass., 1640,) by whom he had two daughters, 
Elizabeth and Annie, who became Mrs. Wiley K. Wright and Mrs. 
J. ¥. Ewart, of Pittsburg, Kan. 

qCapt. Jonas Kendall Tyler (son of Jonas, Moses, Jacob, Moses, Job 

’ Tyler, of Andover), born in Charlestown, Mass., March 25, 1825, received 
a good education and at 21 became a Lieutenant in the Mexican War. 
Returning on July 5, 1853, he was admitted to practice law at the Suffolk 
Co. (Mass.) bar. In June, 1861, he recruited a company for the Civil 
War, going out for three years as itscaptain. At first his command 
was attached to the 3dand 4th, ‘‘3-months,’’ regiments at Fort Monroe, 
afterwards becoming a part of the 29th Reg’t Mass. Vols. He was an 
early writer for the Boston Herald, always a great reader, but his ‘‘easy- 
going” disposition prevented his reaching the utmost of his abilities. 

Captain Tyler married, Dec. 24, 1874, the widow, Lydia Maria ( Pres- 
ton) Walsh, who obez? sine prole Sept. 7, 1888: He himself passed away, 
childless, at Charlestown, May 2, 1898. 

**Miss Annie Tyler (sister of the above Capt. Jonas Tyler), born at 
Charlestown, Mass., April 28, 1823, died unmarried at Charlestown, 
Aug, 16, 1898. 

+iMrs. Anna Tyler Beaumont (daughter of John Tyler, George, 
Roger, George Tyler, an early settlerof Branford, Conn.) was born at 
Branford, Conn., July 24, 1804, and married, June 3, 1827, John Beau- 
mont, of Wallingford, Conn., by whom she had a family of ten chil- 
dren, six of whom married, only four, however, having children. 

Her father was a Revolutionary veteran, and is said to have assisted 
at the ‘‘Boston Tea Party,” also to have been among the number who 
brought back the treaty of peace from England. 

Mrs. Beaumont, who was one of the (real) Daughters of the Revo- 
lution, passed away while in the full possession of her faculties Jan. 
22, 1898, in her 94th year. 

tfWilliam Tyler. (No notice yet received.) 

22Mr. Edward A. Tyler (son of Erastus, John, Nathaniel Tyler, of 

-‘Thompson, Conn.,) was born at Vernon, Vt., July 18, 1868. Te early 
moved to Brattleboro, Vt.. where at first heengaged in mercantile pur- 
suits, until he became proprietor of the Brooks Hotel. 

July 29, 1896, Mr. Tyler and his wife were both drowned while 
bathing in the Connecticut River. It was two days before their bodies 
were recovered, they ‘shaving gone alone, and one night intervened 
before knowledge of their untimely fate became known toany. Only 
the January before ‘landlord’ Tyler had been wedded to Miss Lelia 
Williamson, who was born in Elizabeth, N. J., of gentle birth, philan- 
thropic disposition, unusually accomplished and possessing wealth in 
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Resolved, That the secretary of this association be 
instructed to engross these resolutions upon the society 
archives, and transmit copies thereof to the families of the 
said deceased, our kinsmen. 


her own right. She was descended from Hugh Williamson, one of the 
framers of the American Constitution; her maternal grandfather was 
the distinguished Chancellor Livingston, while one of her great-grand- 
fathers had been governor of New Jersey a period of thirteen years. 

Thus tragically passed away this happy pair, but short while mar 
ried, childless, in the full tide of youthful health and prosperity. Mr. 
Tyler was of exemplary habits, gifted with business tact and of sunny 
disposition, which made him a general favorite. 

(Mr. David Morse Tyler (son of Jacob, Bille, Paul, Peter, Peter, of 
Branford, Conn.) was born at Branford, Conn., 24 April, 1817. 

He assisted in building the government printing office in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and was patentee of a water wheel and wire fence. Was 
master builder on the N. Y. & Erie Ry., and later a contractor and 
millwright. The latter part of his life was spent in retirement at 
Laporte, Ind., where he died 30 May, 1898, in his eighty-second year, 
sincerely lamented. 

’ By his first wife (Lovina Griggs) he had four sons—Sherman, 
Darius, Lambert and Lafayette; by his second wife (Martha Smith) he 
had three daughters—Olive, Lucy and Jennie. 

|||Mr. Harvey W. Tyler was .born at Middlesex, N. Y., March 25, 
1844 (son of Roswell, whose father, Asahel, was an early settler of the 
town from Connecticut). He finished his education at the Albany 
State Normal School, taught school awhile, then settled upon one of 
the best farms of the district. Mr. Tyler wasa Justice of the Peace for 
fifteen years, whose duties he performed in a very satisfactory manner, 
and a leading member for many years in the Baptist Church. He died 
Dec, 14, 1897, leaving a widow, two sons and a daughter, and mourned 
by a large circle of friends. 

4a Just after the Tyler Reunion, notice was received of the death 
of Jared Whiting Tyler, at Jordan, N. Y., Sept. 15, 1898, ae 82. He wasa 
son of Samuel Tyler (son of Samuel, Lieut. Job, Ebenezer, Samuel, 
Job) and born at Tyler Hollow (Marcellus Township), N. Y., April 8, 
1816, where his grandfather was one of four Tyler settlers from Con- 
necticut, who were the first settlers of the town. (One of these was 
Col. Comfort Tyler, whose sketch and portrait appear elsewhere 
herein.) p 

At 39 Mr. Tyler moved to Jordan, N. Y., where he bought a fine 
farm upon which he resided until 1884, when he sold and retired to 
quiet life. His second wife survives him. By his first wife, Grace L,. 
Whitney, he had three children, two of them being surviving sons— 
John H, Tyler, manager of an extensive malting house at Jordan; and 
George §. Tyler, Asst. Gen’l Freight Agt., Chicago & Alton Ry., at St. 
Louis, Mo., both of whom have families, 


Upon motion of Mr. Warren P. Tyler, the foregoing* resolutions 
were unanimously carried by a rising vote. 


The meeting then expressed its thanks to Prof. Moses}C. Tyler, 
for his very able efforts in conducting the morning exercises, 


After adjournment, a flash-light group picture was attempted, 
but the result was not satisfactory. 
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DINNER SESSION. 


io 
At 1°30 o’clock, P. M., after a feeling grace by Rev. Myron 
Tyler, Pos tsmouth, N. H., the very satisfactory dinner prepared by . 
Caterer Dill, of Melrose, Mass., was discussed. 
With Erof. Henry M. Tyler in the toastmaster’s chair, the follow- 
ing program was then followed with close attention, notwithstanding 
the extreme heat of the day: 


LETTERS OF REGRET. 


Portland, Me., August 23, 1898. 
W. I. Tyler Brigham, Esq., Sa 

My Dear Sir: It is with deep regret that, owing to a pressure of engage- 
ments connected with the forthcoming Field Day of the Maine Historical So- 
ciety, I shall be unable to join with you in the exercises which you have so 
thoughtfully arranged for the third reunion of the Tyler family. I am certain- 
ly in full sympathy with the work which you are doing, and which must com- 
mend itself to all persons interested in preserving the memory of ancestors. 
Not only is this a pious work, which every member of a family should feel it a 
duty to promote, but it isa means of uniting the family in the useful purpose 
of sustaining its ancestral honor, and perpetuating it to future generations, to 
the benefit of the community in which it resides. 

It isa rare privilege for any family to possess a member who is willing to 
devote himself to the common cause as you have done and are doing. I won- 
der if this is realized as it should be by those who are directly interested in your 
labors. . Perhaps not, and your work may not be'appreciated as it should be at 
the present time. You may be sure, however, that eventually your name will 
be held in grateful remembrance by all whose veins carry Tyler blood. ‘Trust- 
ing that the third Tyler reunion may be pleasant and profitable to all, 

Iam, very truly yours, 
JAMES PHINNEY BAXTER. 


W. Union Telegraph Co., Provincetown, Mass., September 7, 1898. 
To Mr. W. I. Tyler Brigham, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Regret that it is impossible to be with you. Cordial greetings to all. 
JESSIE H. FARWELL. 
By EMMA FARWELL. 


Norfolk, Conn., August 31, 1898, 
W. I. Tyler Brigham, Esq. 


Dear Sir: Your favor of the 29th inst. is received. I am greatly com- 
plimented by your suggestion that I should hold myself in readiness to act as 
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substitute toastmaster at the Boston Tyler reunion, and it would give me great 
pleasure to assist you in any way if I were going to be present, but I do not ex- 
pect to be able to attend the present reunion. I am now finishing up my 
vacation and am about returning to the city to take the place of my partners, 
who will have gone off on their vacations. I do not see therefore how I can 
get away. 

Wishing you all success with the reunion and regretting that I cannot be 
present, : ’ Very truly yours, 

Ba Wis 


No. 5 Byron St., Bradford, Mass., September 1, 1898. 

My Dear Brigham: I have yours of August 12th. I am only just home 
from seven months in Japan on business, and must be in New York-all next 
week, so I regret very much that I cannot attend the family reunion. Please 
present my regards and best wishes to ‘‘the family’’ and retain some for your- 
self. Yours very truly, 

WILLARD C. TYLER. 

P. S.—I found no ‘‘Tylers’’ in Japan. 


Lee, Mass., September 5, 1898. 

Dear Friend Brigham: Awfully sorry, but it is impossible for me to attend 

the Boston meeting. I am dreadfully disappointed, but a train of circumstances, 
any one of which would seem sufficient to block my going from home just now 
and which taken together, simply make it impossible—quite. I wish for you 
and all the cousins just the jolliest time imaginable, and feel sure that it will 
prove a most enjoyable as well as highly successful reunion. Will you kindly 
have saved for me several programs, menus and copies of everything in the way 
of printed matter you have at the meeting, as I have a scrap book devoted to 
Tyler reunion matters. With a hearty hurrah for the 3d annual! ) 
B. TYLER GALE. 


No, 1510 Hapsburg Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

_ My Dear Cousin: I had fully expected to come to Boston for the reunion, 
but was invited by some friends from San Francisco to be their guest in an ex- 
tensive trip to Niagara and the lakes. So after being away five weeks, I can- 
not leave again and neglect my pupils. I hope to be present at the next one 
and that this will be asuccess. I know of another Tyler family in Wyoming, 
whom I have asked to write to you. With kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
LILLIAN STALLO TYLER. 


: Blanchard, Me., September 3, 1898. 
W. I, Tyler Brigham, Chicago, Il. 

Dear Cousin: The announcement of the Tyler Family Reunion to be held 
in Boston was received some time ago, and I deeply regret circumstances which 
make it impossible for me to be there as I intended. 

However, my thoughts will be with you, and I sincerely hope that each and 
every one may enjoy themselves as much as I feel sure I should enjoy myself, 
were it possible for me to be with you in person. 
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I should be pleased to receive a copy of the programme, in order that I 
may know how the day was passed. 
Now, with regards and best wishes of myself and family, I am, 
Your sincere kinsman, 
MoS, TvipER. 


TOASTS. 


Hon. Royall Tyler [son of Hon. Royall, William, Esq., Capt. 


Thomas of Boston]. 
Scholar, soldier, wit, poet, playwright and jurist; an early Chief Justice of 
Vermont. 
Hon. James Manning Tyler, Brattleboro, 
Asst. Just. Supreme Court of Vt. 


[Son of Ephraim, Stephen, Elijah, Robert, John, Job of Andover. | 


Swanton, Vt., August 31, 1898. 
W. I. Tyler Brigham, Esq., 

My Dear Sir: I regret exceedingly my inability to attend the third meet- 
ing of the Tyler family, and send youa brief sketch of Chief Justice Royall 
Tyler in response to a toast to his memory. Hoping for the meeting the suc- 
cess to which it is entitled by reason of your labors and of the presence of the 
distinguished Tylers who are named in your circular, 

Iam, truly yours, 
JAMES M. TYLER. 


Mr. Chairman: What I shall say in response to this toast will be but little 
more than a restatement of facts that are engraven in Vermont’s early history, 
concerning the most distinguished member of a distinguished family. 

While I am proud to have descended from Job Tyler, it is with me a matter 
of regret that no relationship is known to have existed between him and Capt. 
Thomas Tyler, the ancestor of the Chief Judge. Mr. Brigham’s indefatigable 
industry may yet trace all the Tylers to a common English ancestry. 

Royall ‘Tyler was born in this city (Brattleboro, Vt.,) July 18, 1758; his 
family was wealthy and influential; his father, Royall Tyler, was a man of 
distinguished ability, was a member of the King’s Council from 1765 until his 
death, which occurred in 1771; he was entombed in the churchyard of King’s 
Chapel. 

The son, Royall, had excellent advantages for education and graduated at 
Harvard College in the month in which American Independence was declared; 
he studied law with Francis Dana, of Cambridge; was fora time an aid-de-camp 
with the rank of Major upon the staff of General Lincoln in the Revolutionary 
war, and later in the Shay rebellion; he was deputed by Governor Bowdoin to 
the government of New York, to arrange for the delivery of Shay and his fol- 
lowers to the Massachusetts authorities if they should escape to this state, and 
was sent on a like mission to the General Assembly of Vermont, where he made 
the acquaintance of many leading Vermonters, and may have had a vision of 
future possibilities for himself among the Green Mountains. 

It would seem at first thought surprising that, at the age of 32, belonging 
as he did toa brilliant Boston family that moved in high social circles, himself 
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already distinguished in literature and in the law, he should have gone to Ver- 
mont, there to make his home and do the work of his life. But Boston was 
suffering severely from the effects of the war and business was poor, as it was 
in Falmouth (now Portland), Me., and in Quincy, Mass., where he for a short 
time lived and practiced his profession; and Guilford, Vt., which lies between 
Brattleboro and the north line of Massachusetts and is separated from New 
Hampshire by only a single township, had already a remarkable history. It 
had thrown off its allegiance to New Hampshire, by which it was chartered in 
1754, refused submission to Vermont, and declared itself to be independent of 
all the world. It was also the most populous town in the state; historians say 
it had the appearance of a continuous village. In 1791, the year of Vermont’s 
admission to the Union, Mr. Tyler settled in Guilford. A memorandum book 
still in existence shows his first professional charge to have been made in 
January, 1791. The fame of his learning and ability soon spread through 
southern Vermont and western New Hampshire, and the court calendars of 
those days indicate that he was in the enjoyment of an extensive practice in 
his profession. 

It is pleasant to recur to the event of his driving his pair of fine black 
horses, ‘‘Crock and Smut,’’ in winter, to Framingham, Mass., and taking back 
with him his bride, the beautiful and accomplished Mary, daughter of his 
_ oldest and best friends, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pearce Palmer. I know well the 

place where they crossed the Connecticut River on the ice at old Fort Dummer 
and the route they took thence to Guilford Centre, where Mr. Tyler had a house 
prepared for his wife’s reception. The house is still standing and I have 
recently seen it. 

In March, 1801, after ten years’ successful practice in Guilford, he moved 
with his wife and four children to a farm in Brattleboro, which he purchased, 
situated near the outskirts of our present village. The following autumn he 
was made Judge of the Supreme Court, and in 1806 Chief Judge, which position 
he held until 1812, when he lost it on account of his}impaired health and cer- 
tain political combinations. 

In his judicial life he helped to lay broad and deep the foundation of the 
system of jurisprudence of which our state is justly proud. After his retire- 
ment from the bench he resumed practice at the bar, which he continued until 
failing health compelled him to abandon it some years before his death. He 
died in the year 1826 and was buried in the beautiful cemetery in the village of 
Brattleboro. He was a man of great originality, one of the brightest ornaments 

‘of the bar, a most conscientious and learned judge, a wit with hardly a peer in 
his time, an author of wide renown. He had written several plays before he 
moved to Vermont, among them ‘‘The Contrast,’’ which is said to have been 
the first comedy that was put upon the stage by an Americancompany. It was 
first played in New York City in 1789. ‘‘The Algerine Captive’’ must have been 
written while he resided at Guilford. It is a work of fiction in which the 
author paints the horrors of the slave trade and the grievances which the 
European and American powers for a long time endured from the assumptions 
of the Algerines, and also treats of various other subjects relative to American 
politics and society and the manners of the times. A large number of plays, 
poems and other articles written by him appeared in the then current publica- 


tions. 
The Cyclopedia of American Literature says, ‘He was a wit, a poet and a 
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Chief Judge; his life deserves to be narrated with more particularity than it has 
yet received, and his writings should be collected and placed in available form.”’ 

It is difficult to photograph this eminent man in a single sentence, but it 
may be said of him that he was a man of large natural abilities, well versed in 
the literature of his times, of great eloquence as a forensic speaker, of a grace 
and charm of manner, which, with his inexhaustible wit and humor, made him 
the delight of all who knew him, and the leading spirit on all occasions where 
the witty, learned and wise were assembled. 

Madame Tyler survived her husband forty years. The sons and daughters 
of this remarkable couple were all talented people: the first-born died in col- 
lege; four sons became distinguished in the ministerial profession; Gen. John 
S. and William C. Tyler were well known and highly esteemed in Boston, where 
they passed their lives as business men; another, Royall, was a man of unusual 
brilliancy of mind, a fine scholar and an excellent lawyer; he was for nearly 
fifty years Judge of Probate and Clerk of Courts in Windham County, Vt., and 
died in 1897, the last of his family. He was one of the most genial and lovable 
men Vermont ever produced. 

An incident in Chief Judge Tyler’s practice illustrates his ready wit: A suit 
that he had brought came on for trial, when the counsel for the defendant 
undertook to laugh it out of court; they made sport of the plaintiff’s claim and 
finally attacked his attorney; they told the jury that he was a broken down 
man and had been obliged to leave the bench because of hisimbecility, and that 
he was then picking up doubtful cases to earn a precarious living, and finally 
they ridiculed him for a patch which he was then obliged to wear upon his nose. 
The judge sat as if oblivious of what they were saying; when they closed he 
arose, and, with his back to the court and jury, called his astonished client to 
the railing of the bar and in a solemn tone said: ‘‘Mr, Richardson, when you 
consulted me I told you you had a good case and brought the action for you.” 
Then he proceeded to tell him in aclear manner the grounds of his claim, which 
showed conclusively that he had a perfect case. ‘‘But,’’ he said, “I was mis- 
taken; you have no case, these lawyers say so;’’—then he proceeded to state and 
make ridiculous their points against him;—‘‘and there are still stronger points 
than these,’’ he said, ‘‘one is that I am a broken down man; and the strongest 
one of all is that I wear a patch on my nose. Go home, Mr. Richardson, you 
have no case.’’ Then he sat down amidst the roars of laughter of the audience, 
without once addressing or looking at the court or jury. After brief instruc- 
tions from the court, the jury retired and directly returned a verdict forthe 
judge’s client. 


Then followed the delightful solo, ‘‘Nymph’s Revel,’’ by Chat- 
terton, artistically rendered upon the harp by Miss Wilmia J. M. 
Tyler, Junction City, Kansas. This young lady, who isa graduate of 
the Chicago Conservatory, enjoys the unique distinction of being 
the only female harpist in her state, where she often is sought to 
appear in public with her exquisite $1,000 instrument. 


Florida. 


Land of flowers, scene of the first American settlement, fountain of peren- 
nial youth; home of Osceola, the everglades and the alligator. 
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Daniel Fuller Tyler, Esq., (‘‘Uncle Ben”’ ) 
Green Cove Spring, Fla. 


[Son of Rev. Joseph, Hon. Royall, Royall, William, Capt. Thomas 
of Boston. | 


Seal Harbor, Me., July 26, 1898. 
W. I. Tyler Brigham, Esq., 

My Dear Kinsman: Thank you for your kind letter of 19th July, which 
was forwarded to me from New York City. I expect to leave here for Hotel 
Newport at Bar Harbor, Mt. Desert Island, Me., to stay a week or ten days. 

I find, now, that I am called to New York City, by the lawyers of an estate 
of which I am executor, to attend to important business. The time is from Ist 
to 15th of September, the exact period of the Tyler reunion at Boston; so it is 
about certain that I cannot be in Boston on September 7th. 

If your eloquent ‘“Toast’’ to the State of Florida, where my winter cottage 
is, was intended as an honor to me, I sincerely thank you. But there are other 
Tylers in Florida—some at St. Augustine, I believe. If they are with you, 
perhaps you will kindly invite them to respond to the ‘‘Toast.’”? A few years 
ago there was a Tyler who was Lord Mayor of London. 

Now, as I cannot be with you in Boston, I have written out—in as few 
words as possible—an account of an incident which occurred to me ona train 
of cars in Europe several years ago. I should think it would have the element 
of novelty at least, as it could hardly have happened to two Tylers traveling 
in Europe. ; 

If you do not have too much written matter to present to the clans at the 
Boston meeting, this little anecdote might be found amusing. At any rate, I 
send it to you for what it is worth, and to do with it whatever you please. 

Fraternally yours, 
DANIEL F. TYLER. 


THE TYLER NOSE—A TRUE STORY. 


Several years ago, while traveling on the continent, I fell into conversation 
with an English gentleman. He asked me if my name was not Tyler. I 
answered, ‘‘Yes! but I do not recollect your face, sir; and I am fairly good at 
remembering faces.’’ 

‘‘No,’’ he replied, ‘‘I am sure I have never seen you before, sir; but what 
county in England are you from, Mr. Tyler?’’ 

“T am an American,”’ said T. 

‘That is very strange!’’ he replied. ‘‘But what county did your father go 
from to America?’ I answered that my forefathers for many generations were 
Americans, f 

‘‘Most extraordinary!’’ he exclaimed. ‘You must think it strange that I 
knew your name was Tyler; but the fact is, you have THE TYLER NOSE! 
We have a number of Tylers in my county and they all have the same nose.” 
Of course I immediately felt of my nose, but I could not discover that it mate- 
rially differed from other people’s noses. 

I thanked him for telling me that I possessed this remarkable facial 
phenomenon, and assured him that it was the first time in my life that I fully 
realized I had a nose;—but now I know that I am really a Tyler. Indeed, I 
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should be certain of it, even if some gipsy had stolen me from my cradle and 
named me Don Alonzo Nevarro; and I am so proud of it that I would rather 
die in the poorhouse, than to live in luxury by selling my TyLER NosE for a 
‘mess of pottage.”’ 


The following toast was ex tempore, and received the customary 
applause which follows all efforts of our kinsman, so well and favor- 
ably known ‘‘upon the stump:”’ 


To the Hub. 
This eventful day.and occasion. - Let us rejoice! 
Henry D. Tyler, Esq., New York City. 
[Son of Daniel, Esq., Capt. Joseph, Royall, James, Moses, Job. ] 


Mr. President, Fair Kinswomen and Kinsmen: 

Yesterday morning as we approached this beautiful city of Athens (1 mean 
Boston), looking up toward Mar’s Hill (I should have said Beacon Hill) we 
beheld ‘‘old glory”? waving in its beauty. 

This flag, so renowned in war and in peace (for let us hope and believe, 
‘Peace hath her victories more renowned than war’’)—here, on Boston 
heights, the first American flag was unfurled. Wherever and whenever this 
flag goes up, God grant it may never be hauled down. The last few months 
have demonstrated that this glorious ensign will never suffer defeat or disgrace, 
upheld as it has been so bravely by loyal and brave hearts. 

On sea and land our gallant jackies and soldiers may have been spoiling 
for a fight with Spain, yet they did not fight for spoils in Cuba or Manila. 

The American Eagle flaps its wings but does not flop them. 

We lost the Maine by Spanish treachery; we gained the Spanish main by 
bravery, compelling Spain to let go its grasp of slavery. While we gained a new 
empire for freedom, Spanish pride got lost recently in trying to find their 
honor; the thing they never lost, I fear. 

Then they thought their fleets invincible; we fathomed their invisibility, 
and I can almost fancy Admiral Cervera cabling Admiral Montojo something 
like this: 

‘To Admiral Montojo, 
Care of Dewey, Merrit, 


The Philippines. 
You are not the only pebble on the beach!” 


Or Camera (obscured ): 
To Admirals Sampson and Schley: 

‘“My ships are not flying Dutchmen. ‘They are the ships that pass in the 
night. You can miss the view, but you may view the mist.”’ 
Or Sagasta to the Spanish nation: 

“The Yankee pigs have disappearing guns, but we have disappearing 
Ships—in fact, a submarine navy.” 

We are quite proud today, to gather in this fair city, to walk her streets and - 
view the hallowed spots sacred to religion and freedom. 

Here first was raised the Pilgrim’s altar. Here from yon church tower the 
torch of Liberty first flashed that lit the dome of tyranny’s dark night, com- 
pared to which Liberty’s torch in New York harbor is but a reflection. 
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Yonder rode Paul Revere, the John the Baptist of freedom, forerunner of 
Sheridan’s ride. ‘ 

First blood for liberty was shed in State Street. 

Within sound of Boston ‘‘the shot was fired and heard the world around:”’ 
its reverberations—the guns of Dewey in Manila Bay, and Sampson’s near 
Santiago. 

Hard by, the ‘‘Old South Church;”’ and farther off, the ‘Cradle of Liberty;” 
and, nestling near them both, the graves of the nursing fathers and mothers of 
the child Liberty—the Hancocks and Adamses. 

Here walked these streets, Webster, Choate and Winthrop. The noble 
Everett, the wise Story, lovable Longfellow. Here Prescott wrote and Low- 
ell charmed. The smiling Holmes, who made the nations laugh with glee. 
Here Emerson thought great thoughts, and the world the wiser grew. Sumner, 
Garrison, Phillips and Parker cried aloud, and slavery died and was buried in | 
secession’s shroud. Time fails me to tell the names or recall the deeds of hosts 
of noble names the ages never will let die, in this fair, cultured metropolis of 

_New England. Lest I should praise her too much, let me say, she has some 
crooked ways. They are her older streets, Walking hurriedly in one of them 
today, I actually ran up against myself. 

Now lastly, this eventful day is the dawn of peace; this happy occasion 
wherein we meet so many of our kindred, makes us rejoice greatly that the 
God of our fathers is the God of their succeeding race. As we part, let us 
endeavor to show ourselves ever loyal and noble. Exalt the virtues of our 
fathers, emulating their good deeds and avoiding their mistakes. 


- These remarks were succeeded by a well played piano solo, 
*‘Volkslieder,’’ by Pacher, performed by an artist but ten years old, 
Miss Pearl Johnson, Providence, R. I. 


Washington. 

As the sublime character of “‘The Father of his country’’ towers above 
every noble compeer, so do the grand forests of his namesake state overpeer all 
others in our transcendant Union. The name of our first statesman fittingly 
glorifies that, which in the future may become first among states. 


William D. Tyler, Esq., Tacoma, Wash. 
Pres. Wash. & Columbia River Ry. 


[Son of Joseph, William, Bezaleel, Bezaleel, Charles of Branford, 
Conn. | 
Tacoma, Wash., August 23, 1898. 
W. I. Tyler Brigham, Chicago, IIl. 

; ‘My Dear Sir: Herewith please find a feeble attempt at a response to the 
toast you assigned me. I have mislaid the letter which tells me the date of our 
reunion in Boston, and so am not sure whether I can be present or not. I now 
expect to go East some time next month; and if you will write me on receipt of 
this the exact date of the meeting, I will try to be present. In case I cannot 
be, ‘you will please have this paper read. I should much prefer being there 
propria persona, but fear it will not be possible. 

I am painfully aware of the weakness of this written response. It is partly 
due to the feeling that brevity is the soul of wit. There is much I could add, if 
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I were present and the occasion warranted, that would, I think, adorn the 
response. My greatest disappointment, however, lies in the fact that I shall 
miss the meeting of kindred spirits: to whom please convey my love and best 
wishes. SincerelY yours, 


W. D. TYLER. : 


A facetious friend of mine loves to parody the Tailor’s song in Robin Hood 
thus: ‘It takes nine 7ylersto makea man.’’ If this were true, we would have 
but about thirty ‘“‘Tylers’? here; but I humbly submit, that the record of the 
family, from the days of the immortal ‘‘Wat”’ to the present time, gives the lie 
to this aspersion. 

In art, in science, in literature, in commerce, in statesmanship, in fact 
in everything that goes to make up our complex civilization, the ‘“Tylers’’ have 
played no mean part, and I am proud to bear so honored aname. On Thanks- 
giving Day, when I sum up the blessings for which I should be grateful, I thank 
God, that I was born an American citizen, in the nineteenth century, and a 
Tyler, the blood of whose ancestry has stained every battlefield on this conti- 
nent, where men contended for liberty of conscience, speech or action. 


To a Tyler (President John) the Union is indebted for the vast territory, a 
part of which forms the great state of Washington. But for the audience he © 
granted Marcus Whitman, the hero of a midwinter ride across the trackless 
continent, that territory would now form a part of the British possessions. 

It has been truly said that had the Pilgrim Fathers landed on the Pacific 
Coast, New England would today be a barren waste. I am glad this was not the 
case: for it needed the sterile soil, the rigorous climate, the constant ‘‘struggle 
' with rude nature’s thwarting nights,’’ which they encountered, to develop the 
sturdy race whose descendants wrested the priceless heritage of liberty from 
the mother country, and redeemed this boundless continent from savagery, 
making its waste places glad and the wilderness to blossom as the rose. 

Come with me to the northwest corner of the Union, where sits Washington 
guarding the gateway to the Orient. The line of snow-capped mountains which 
bound her seacoast is broken at her northwest extremity by the Straits of Fuca. 
Seventy miles inland from the headlands, the straits debouch into that mighty 
inland sea, the Mediterranean of America, Puget Sound. A vast archipelago, 
having a shore line of nearly two thousand miles, land-locked, of great depth, 
absolutely free from rock or bar ice, Puget Sound is one great harbor within 
whose capacious arms all the navies of the world—past, present or to come— 
could securely ride. So abrupt are its shores that the mightiest ship that sails 
the sea could thrust her bowsprit far into forests of merchantable cimber with- 
out endangering her keel: and, lying thus, the products of our mines—coal, 
iron, lime and the precious metals—could almost be shoveled into her hold. 

Eastward, and traversing it from north to south, another lofty range, the 
Cascades, divides ourstate in two. East of this range, as I write, thirty millions 
of bushels of wheat are being harvested, innumerable cattle range the hills and 
trains laden with the products of garden and orchard are speeding across the 
continent, to adorn the tables of the east, under the guise of ‘‘California fruit.”? 

From where I sit, I gaze across the placid waters of the sound to where 
Tacoma, proudest of American mountains, lifts its hoary head full fifteen thou- 
sand feet above me: and, in this rare air, I almost see the avalanche and hear 
its deep diapason. 
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Timeand your patience warn me, I must not attempt more than an epitome 
of our attractions as a state. 

In climate, an Italy; in scenery, a Switzerland; in forests, a Gaul; in 
cereals, a Minnesota; iif minerals, a Pennsylvania; in commerce, a Greater 
Britain; this is the natural home of a great, free and glorious people; and such 
it will become when, by the completicn of the trans-Siberian railway, the com- 
merce of the orient shall be brought to our doors; and by the building of the 
Nicaragua Canal, the markets of Europe and the Atlantic coast are within our 
easy reach. God speed the day! 


Miss Maude Wilson, of Providence, R. I., was then to have 
sung a song; but being indisposed from a cold, her little half-sister, 


Miss Johnson, who had already favored the assembled Tylers, came 


to the rescue. 
Ohio. . 
_ Our new Mother of Presidents salutes its honored ancestress, Virginia; who, 
of its several immortal National Executives, gave birth to President John Tyler, 
of Roanoke. 
[Son of Gov. John of Virginia, John, John, Henry, Henry of Will- 
iamsburg, Va. | 
*Hon. Justin H. Tyler, Napoleon, Ohio. 


To the inspiring sentiment, just expressed by our worthy Toastmaster, my 
heart, if not my tongue, gives a ready and most grateful response. Grateful, 
because I am an American! Grateful, because Virginia is a part of this grand 
nation of freecommonwealths! Grateful, because its glorious past is my heritage! 

' Born in Massachusetts, raised in New York and, for nearly threescore years, 
a citizen of Ohio, I greet Virginia: ‘“‘the Honored Parent” of George Washing- 
ton, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, William Henry Harrison, 
John Tyler and Zachary Taylor; and speak with pride of Ohio, my home, the 
‘“Mother’’ of Ulysses S. Grant, Rutherford B. Hayes, James A. Garfield, Benja- 
min Harrison and William McKinley. 

The word ‘‘Ohio’’ is of Indian origin, meaning beautiful; and for many 
years, the territory included within the boundaries of that great State was the 


chosen hunting ground of numerous tribes of Red Men, who engaged in fierce 


and bloody struggles for its exclusive enjoyment. : 

So abundant were its natural resources that an anonymous memoir of a 
journey, made through this region in 1718, contains the following: ‘He could 
travel without any danger of fasting, for all who have been there have repeat- 
edly ‘assured me that there is so vast a quantity of buffalo, and of all other 


‘animals in the woods along that beautiful river (Ohio), they were often obliged 


to discharge their guns, to clear a passage for themselves.”’ 
In 1750, Captain Gist, a surveyor and an experienced woodsman, was sent 


a 


*Our honored kinsman (son of Peter, Peter, Samuel, Joseph, Peter Tyler of Branford, 
Conn.) bears lightly indeed his 83 years, most of which have been spent in Ohio in a distin- 
guished practice of law. He made the trip to Boston especially for the Tyler reunion, and 
the Tyler Family Historian (upon his return West at a later date) met Mr. Tyler and his 
estimable wife in Ohio, just returning from the Omaha Fair, as happy and vivacious as if back 
from a ‘Shoneymoon.”’ 
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by the Ohio Company, with instructions to ‘‘cross the mountains and search out 
the lands upon the Ohio and other adjoining branches of the Mississippi, as 
low down as the great falls thereof.’’ 

The report made by him of his journey contains the following description 
of primitive Ohio: ‘All the land from the Shawanese Town to this place, 


except the first twenty miles, which is broken, is fine, rich, level land, well 
timbered with large walnut, ash, sugar trees, cherry, etc., well watered witha 


great number of little streams, and abounds with turkey, deer, elks, and most 
sorts of game, particularly buffaloes, thirty or forty of which are frequently 
seen feeding in one meadow; in short, it wants nothing but cultivation to make 
it a most delightful country. 

‘‘The land upon the Great Mineami (Miami) River is very rich, level and 
well timbered, some of the finest meadows that canbe. The grass here grows 
_toa great height in the clear fields, of which there are a great number, and the 
bottoms are full of white clover, wild rye and blue grass. 


“Returning as far as Mad Creek, we there parted, they for Hockhocking 
and I for the Shawanese town; and, as I was alone, and knew that the French 
Indians had threatened us and would probably pursue and lie in wait for us, I 
left the path and went southwestward down the Little Mineami River or creek, 
where I had fine traveling through rich land and beautiful meadows, in which 
I could sometimes see forty or fifty buffalo feeding at once. The Little Mine- 
ami River continues to run through the middle of a fine meadow about a mile 
wide, very clear, like an old field, and not a bush in it, I could see the buffaloes 
in it about two miles off.’’ 


The accession of this rich and beautiful country now became the aim of 
three great nations—Great Britain, France and Spain—and their zeal for 
supremacy culminated in the Seven Years’ War. As said by Mr. Bancroft, 
“thus on the alluvial lands of western Ohio began the contest that was to scat- 
ter death broadcast through the world.’’ 


This, one of the greatest wars of the eighteenth century, was not brought 
to a close until 1763; when, by the treaty of Paris, the title of England to all 
North America, east of the Mississippi River, was confirmed. 


This treaty is said to have laid the corner-stone of American liberty; for 
relieved of all fear from France, and confident of their ability to cope with the 
Indians, the people became self-reliant, and a feeling of independence, not > 
theretofore experienced, was engendered. 


This spirit found expression in a resolution adopted in 1774, by a little 
group of Virginia militia officers, assembled upon the bank of the Ohio River 
at the mouth of the Hocking, wherein they declared, ‘‘Resolved, That we will 
bear the most faithful allegiance to his majesty, King George the Third, while 
his majesty delights to reign over a free people; that we will, at the expense of 
life and everything dear and valuable, exert ourselves in support of the honor 
of his crown and the dignity of the British empire. But as the love of liberty 
and attachment to the real interests and just rights of America outweigh every 
other consideration, we resolve that we will exert every power within us for 
the defense of American liberty, and for the support of her just rights and 
privileges; not in any precipitate, riotous or tumultuous manner, but when 
called forth by the unanimous voice of our countrymen.”’ 
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It is exceedingly interesting to note, that the first settlement made in this 
state by a Christian people was upon an invitation extended by the Delaware 
Indians to the Moravian missionaries of Pennsylvania. 

In 1772 David Zeisberger, accompanied by five families of Christian Indians, 
arrived upon the banks of the Tuscarawas River; and the 3d of May founded a 
town, which they named Shoenbrun, meaning beautiful spring. 

In 1788 Gen. Rufus Putnam led a band of hardy men and women from the 
East across the mountains to the confluence of the Muskegon and Ohio Rivers; 
where they established the village of Marietta, commonly, but erroneously, 
believed to be the oldest town of the state. 

After the complete subjugation of the Indians in 1795, the population 
increased so rapidly that in 1803 it was admitted to the Union; and was the first 


_Sstate formed out of the Northwestern Territory, which had been, by the ordi- 


nance of 1787, forever dedicated to the cause of human freedom. 

Ohio owes everything to the character of its pioneers; for it is only from 
the very best of brawn and brain that such Generals as Grant, Sherman, Sheri- 
dan and McPherson; such Statesman as Sherman, Hayes, Garfield, Harrison 
and McKinley could spring. 

At the election closing that remarkable campaign of 1840, known as the 
Log Cabin Campaign, I cast my first vote in the state of Ohio, and I am glad 
to say, it was for ‘“Tippecanoe and Tyter, too.’’ 

Ohio has always been loyal and her people always patriotic. To the War 
of 1812, she contributed men, but their number isnowunknown. To the Mex- 
ican War, Ohio contributed 5,536 men and officers; 356,181 men and 1,700 officers 
aided in maintaining this Union; and thus far have enlisted for service in our 
recent intervention in behalf of humanity, 14,348 men and 1,316 officers. 

I am proud of the state in which I was born; I am proud of the state in 
which I grew to manhood; but I love the state of my adoption, and glory in the 
part her people have taken in the development and preservation of this great 
nation. 


Miss Tyler, of Kansas, at this opportunity again held her 
audience spellbound by her harp execution of ‘‘Schubert Fantaisies,’”’ 
by Carl Treucech; being obliged, as before, to respond to a most 
hearty and merited encore. 


Our Navy. 

“Columbia, the gem of the ocean !”’ 

Dewey, Sampson, Schley and Hobson have struck a Defias chord; 
whose chorus the world must join. 


Allan D. Brown, Commander U. S. Navy (retired), 
President Norwich University, 
[The maiden name of whose deceased wife was Gertrude Tyler, a 
daughter of Hon. Royall, Royall, Royall, William, 
Capt. Thomas Tyler of Boston. ] 
: Navy Yard, Boston, Mass., August 25, 1898. 


W. I. Tyler Brigham, Esq., Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
My Dear Sir: I am still on duty at this Yard; but I cannot tell whether I 
will be at the time set for the family reunion. If I am still here, I shall cer- 
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tainly be present with you; but if I should be relieved before that time, 
I shall feel obliged to turn to my college work, which sadly needs my 
supervision. I will let you know further at a later date; and in order to make 
sure that I don’t forget it, I enclose herewith the letter of regret of which you 
speak. Very sincerely yours, 

ALLAN D. BROWN. 


Commander Brown was ‘‘relieved from duty’’ at the Navy Yard, 
prior to date of the Tyler Reunion; so that the ‘‘letter of regret’’ 
(which follows) was read (in connection with the foregoing) by the 
toastmaster at the appointed time. 


My Dear Sir: I regret very much that I am not able to be present with you 
at the Tyler family reunion. Although, not, like yourself, a lineal descendant 
of that illustrious line, I am united to it by bonds of affection and respect, and 
I feel that I can claim at least a small share of the Tyler history, for my chil- 
dren are half Tyler and are proud of their heritage. 

May I venture the following sentiment: May all the Tylers of lineal and 
collateral descent prove worthy of the noble stock whence they have sprung: 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALLAN D. BRowN, 
Commander U. S. Navy (retired), 
President Norwich University. 


After a very touching impromptu address by Prof. Egbert C. 
Smyth, of Andover (wherein he graphically recalled, as in a vision, 
the arrival, extreme hardships, unswerving fortitude, quaint habit 
and customs of the early Puritans, exegetical of our common New 
England ancestry), he pronounced the benediction; and the audience 
adjourned to seek their several destinations, ' or join in visitations to 

a few near places of especial Tyler interest. 


VISITATIONS. 


KING’S CHAPEL, 


This ancient church edifice, surrounded by modern structures and buffeted 
by latter-day bustle, is truly an interesting landmark. Within are still retained 
the large square-enclosed pews; and its walls have many a memorial tablet of 
former communicants and benefactors. 

At the left of the entrance is the superb ‘‘Vassal’’? monument, surmounted 
by a relief bust faultlessly executed, the work of TyLER, a London sculptor of 
the past century. One would need to travel far in America to find a rival. 
Outside, in English fashion, is the contiguous burying ground. Tomb No. 3, 
built by William Tyler about 1738, used to bear the ‘‘Tyler arms;’’? but they 
must have fallen a prey to time and are no longer to be seen. The present — 
marker of the lot is a plain modern slate slab, inscribed ‘“Thomas Tyler—1811.”’ 
Like its fellows, this tomb is wholly beneath the level of the ground, 
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thus requiring considerable excavation for each burial; but the older tombs are 
now seldom reopened. Tomb No. 6, near by, property of the Steele family 
(wherein were probably made some intermarried Tyler interments), more 
fortunate, yet exhibits its family “arms,” finely executed upon a very hard, 
fine grained slate tablet. 

In the center foreground are two smallish slate slabs in an early style: 


Here lies Buried 
the Body of 
Mr. JOHN TYLER 
Who Died June 9th 
1768 
In the 36th Year 
of his Age. 


This ‘John Tyler’? was born in Boston, 12 November, 1732—a son of 
Moses, John (of Roxbury, Mass.), Hopestill, Job of Andover. 


HERE LYES Ye BODY OF 
DEBORAH TYLER WIFE 
To JOHN TYLER 
AGED 47 YEARS 
DECD JANRY Ye ist 
1721— 

22 


This was ‘‘Deborah” Leatherland (a granddaughter of William, of the Win- 
throp fleet, 1630), born October 2, 1678 [this shows variance from the ‘‘47 
years’’ of the stone; but as her husband, John Tyler, was born in 1677, it is 
probably the correct date], and married November 2, 1699, by the celebrated 
Rev. Cotton Mather. Her husband, ‘‘John Tyler,” isthe grandfather of the John 
recorded on the other stone. Itis altogether likely, that ‘‘Deborah’s’’ husband 
tests by her side; also two infant sons (both John by name), who died in 1702 
and 1705. ' 


COPP’S HILL BURIAL GROUND. 


This second oldest (about 1650) place of local sepulture, at Charter and 
Snowhill Streets, may be reached by a yellow East Boston street car, which 
you must leave on Bennett Street. Going up to its head, a short distance to 
the right (on Salem Street) is the famous North Church, with its Paul Revere 
tablet let into the tower, where hung the lantern on the night of that historic 
ride. 

(Rev. Ellis Gray—whose wife was Sarah Tyler, daughter of John, son of 
‘Capt. Thomas—was colleague-pastor here fifteen years; from his ordination in 
1738 to 1753, when he suddenly died, in his 37th year. His portrait is in pos- 
session of the Massachusetts Historical Society. He and his wife are buried in 
Copp’s Hill.) £868 were ‘subscribed to bear the expenses of Rev. Gray’s 
funeral, of which £215 remained a balance and was donated to his widow. 
Some items for which disbursements were made are: ‘‘Wine, rum, pipes, tobacco 
—£10; shoes and cloggs, hose and gloves (a large number), necklace for negro, 
large beaver hat for [Rev.] Mr. Welsteed, 3 do for Mr. Gray’s two sons and 
negro, 15 candles, black shoe-buckles (a great many), gold rings, handkerchiefs, 
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- a light gray bob wig for Mr. Welsteed, tolling six bells,’’ etc., etc. #Ihese 
items reflect the custom of the time; he was an exceptional minister in an 
emphatically religious community; of whom it was said in eulogy, ‘‘peculiarly 
fitted for the whole of his sacred office.’? This ‘‘North End’’ district (once the 
homes of Boston’s best families) is almost wholly given over to Italian and 
Jewish settlements. 

Opposite the church is Hull Street, up which at the top of the rise 
is the old burying ground, with its several additions. On the ascent, you 
pass (upon the left) ‘‘Galloupe House,’ a very quaint hip-roof frame, the 
headquarters of General Gage in 1775. Within the enclosure, the awe-inspiring 
scene is heightened by the commanding view of the confluence of the Charles 
and Mystic Rivers, with Charlestown Navy Yard and the ‘‘old frigate Constitu- 
tion’’ across the stream. , 

Against the Charter Street fence, ‘‘No. 106 tomb: 1819,’ was the property 
of Moses Bass, probably the son of Alden Bass, ‘‘mariner,’’ and Hannah Tyler 
(born 24 June, 1742, daughter of Moses, John, Hopestill, Job); which inference 
is strengthened by the record, that ‘“‘7y/er and Russell’? were ‘‘part owners.” 

This ‘‘Tyler” is probably Moses Tyler, ‘‘gentleman,’’ who lived at the North 
End and was Moses Bass’ brother-in-law.) 
In the rear of the quaint little square chapel is the only Tyler slab now to 
to be found, being a slate surmounted by gruesome death’s head. 


Here Lies Buried 
the Body of 
Mrs. DORCAS TYLER 
wife of 
Mr. ELISHA TYLER 
who Departed this Life 
Decemt the 28th 1770 
ZBtat 29. — 


The above is Capt. Elisha Tyler, ‘‘shipwright,’’ born in Boston, 1744 (son 
of Moses, John, Hopestill, Job), who married, 27 March, 1766, ‘‘Dorcas’’ Page. 


GRANARY BURIAL, GROUND. 


At the very entrance to this cemetery, behind the left-hand post of the 
gate, is ‘“Tomb No, 58,” which now bears the name ‘Wheelwright.’ But 
from ‘“‘Bridgman’s Inscriptions’ (p. 178) we learn that the original legend 
(legible in 1853) read: 


Here lyes ye body of 
Mr. ANDREW TYLER 
who departed this life August 12th, A, D. 1741 
In ye 49th year of his age. 


He was a “‘goldsmith’’ of Boston, third son of Capt. Thomas, the immi- 
grant. His brother, John Tyler, ‘‘brazier’’ (whose male line became extinct 
upon the death of his sons), is also buried in this tomb. Their mother, whose - 
maiden name was Miriam Simpkins, is also here entombed. David Tyler (son 
of Rev. Andrew, son of Andrew supra), born in Dedham, later became a “‘sold- 
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smith® of Boston, married Sarah Wheelwright, a daughter of Job Wheel- 
wright, Esq., of Boston; which suggests explanation for that name being upon 
this Tyler tomb. 

Across the center near the rear of the ground (and to the front of Paul 
Revere’s monument) are buried the parents of Miriam Simpkins, wife of Capt. 
Thomas Tyler, the immigrant. The stone (a double one) is of the very thick 
slate so commonly seen in the earliest imported English slabs: 


HERE LYES THE ; HERE LYES THE 
BODY OF 1 | BODY OF 
PILGRIM SIMPKINS KATHERINE SIMPKINS: 
AGED ABOUT 96 | AGED ABOUT 86 
YEARS DECD . YEARS DECD. 
DECEMBr Ye 34 APRIL Ye 17th 


| 
Lege 2 Oc | eae 


In the same lot is found the small slab of: 


Benjamin Brame 
Tyler son to 
John & Sarah 
Tyler Aged 6 
Months Died Oct. 
ye 29 1721 


This is the infant son of John Tyler (youngest son of immigrant Captain 
Thomas), who married, August 1, 1720, Sarah Bream (daughter of Benjamin) 
of Boston. (The Boston record of this infant Tyler’s birth is ‘‘//arch 29, 1721,” 
which would make him seven, instead of ‘6, months’’ old on the date of death, 
“October 29,1721.’ Considering the age given on the stone, and the fact of 
marriage occurring in ‘‘August’’ of the year before, it is safe to say, the record 

of birth should read, in April, instead of ‘‘March.’’) 

If you walk a few rods from this spot, towards the left as you face the 
entrance, you can find after brief search, in one of the long rows, where the 
small slate slabs almost ‘‘elbow’’ each other, what is undoubtedly the oldest 
Tyler monument in America:— 


HERE LYETH BURIED 

Ye BODY OF MRS 
ANN TYLER Ye WIFE 
OF MR JOHN TYLER 
AGED 40 YEARS WHO 
DEPARTED-THIS LIFE Ye 
30TH OF APRIL, 1694 


This slab, which is artistically ornamented, is so perfectly preserved as to 
cause wonder in the beholder. Nearly 205 years old—and hardly a blemish 
from New England climate {or iconoclast)! It is remarkable! 

One might be tempted to infer its erection to have been of more recent 
date, but for two facts, namely: the ancient style of lettering, added to the 
more cogent evidence that the deceased seems to have /eft no posterity in this 
country, who could have paid her this mark of respect at a subsequent period. 

In Suffolk Probate (Bk. XIII, pp. 415, 463, 672), we find records of the 
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Appointment of Administrator, Inventory and ‘‘Accompt,’’ in the estate of 
‘“‘Ann Tyler of Boston, widow, deceased, intestate;” the first proceedings being 
under date, ‘15 May, 1694.’ (This is undoubtedly the person whose epitaph 
is set out above.) Petition for administration is made ‘“‘upon motion and request 
of John Tyler (minor), only son of Ann Tyler aforesaid.’’ No other record of 
this ‘John Tyler, minor,” has been found in this country—nor is this unex- 
plained, for in the ‘‘accompt’’ we find mention of numerous valuable articles in 
the above estate, ‘“‘Shipt on the Eliza & Sarah, Tho: Blower, Mt. consd to 
Capt Lancelot Talbot at Jamaica, Guardian to John Tyler, only son of the 
deceased.’’ So if ‘‘minor’’ John Tyler lived to grow up and havea family, the 
sequel is probably recorded, if anywhere, in this ‘“‘Jamaica’’ of the West Indies. 

Curiosity is naturally aroused to further identify this ‘‘Mr. John Tyler’’ 
(senior), husband of Mrs. Ann Tyler, deceased. In her inventory (which 
amounted to £211.4.6,”’ to which was added in the ‘‘accompt’’—‘‘s. 2.8,” being 
‘Advance on goods sold,”’) we find the following very significant items: 

In a small box [which evidently is a depository for the following articles]: 


20 oz. 6 dwt. gold, at 45 per ounce, . £101:10:— 

A parcell of money of sundry sorts, weighing 14 a 0z., A $d. ; IES 

53 oz. Broken silver at 6s. pr. oz. 3 ; : 1:12:3 

39% oz. silver at $d. ; P é . , 2 11:6:10% 

35 oz. plate at §d. : : : : 10:1:3 

A parcell of old rings gt 13f oz. Ai AA per : : : TI 

A ring with 5 green stones at : : : 5 : ee 
Then in another place: 

‘‘A parcell old pewter gt 44 lbs. at 18d. pr. lb. : : ‘ 3:6:— 
And in yet another place: 

‘“‘A pr. scales & weights : Sosa 


Surely such a showing (which in ale Se 5 of itie siete estate) does 
not need very shrewd judgment to understand it to he the estate of a gold and 
stlversmith. ‘This fact is rendered more indisputable by the selection of the 
estate’s administrator; who was ‘‘Jeremiah Dummer of Boston, Goldsmith.’ 
Having decided that this John Tyler was a goldsmith, can we proceed to any 
further knowledge? Perhaps. 

Turning to the (certain) records of Capt. Thomas Tyler’s family, we see 
that (after his eldest son, called for himself, Thomas) Ze had ason ‘‘John”’ born 
in 1687, who died in 1694, January 3 (which is only a few months prior to the 
death of this Mrs. John Tyler buried in the Granary). During the life of this 
‘“‘John,’’ Thomas had two other sons—éw/ (in the year following young John’s 
death) to-wit: ‘11 January, 1695,’? Thomas has a second ‘‘John’”’ (who, it will be 
seen, was born but a few months after the death of this Mrs. John Tyler of 
the Granary ground). In fact, ‘‘John’’ has been a common and prominent 
name in the Boston Tyler line from the beginning. 

Moreover, turning to the early occupations of Capt. Thomas Tyler’ s 
descendants, we find: his eldest son (to leave issue), William, had two sons 
(Thomas and William, Jr.), who were ‘‘braziers;’’—Capt. "Thomas’ youngest 
son, John, was also a “‘brazier;’’—while Andrew Tyler (the third son of Capt. 
Thomas) was a ‘“‘goldsmith.”’ 

Taking the time, the occupation and the recurrence of the name ‘‘John’”’ a/¢o- 
gether, is it not fairly reasonable to suppose that John Tyler, whose wife lies in 
the Granary ground, is xearly related to the Capt. Thomas Tyler Boston line? 
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If ‘“Mrs. Ann Tyler’’ died in ‘1694, aged ‘‘40,’’ she was born about 1654— 
and her husband, John Tyler, was /zkely born about 1650. 

We do not know the date of birth of Capt. Thomas Tyler. His wife, zee 
Miriam Simpkins, was born in 1662; wherefore it is reasonable to suppose that 
her husband, Capt. Thomas, was born between 1650-1660. Could the truth be 


‘made known, it would not surprise the writer to learn that sea captain Thomas 


Tyler and John Tyler, goldsmith, both of Boston, were brothers. 

In this connection, the writer is reminded of an item or two found while 
researching among some Boston ‘‘Old Sexton’s Bills,’’ wherefrom was gleaned: 
“1703 Capt. John Tyler lost at séa; has stone in King’s Chapel burial ground’’— 
also that ‘‘William, Andrew and John” were ‘“‘sons of Thomas, and gvand- 
sons of Capt. John.” (The italics are our own.) 

The above is unsatisfactory. ‘‘1703’’ is the date of the loss at sea of Capt. 
Thomas (not “‘John’’) Tyler. Concerning the ‘‘stone in King’s Chapel,’’ we 
know not what to think; unless the entry was made from memory, and (possi- 
bly) mzscrediting John Tyler (son of Hopestill, Job), who died in ‘‘1705,”’ with 
being the parent of Capt. Thomas Tyler. This is the only ready explanation to 
the above statement which occurs to us; and against this supposition is the fact 
that John of ‘‘1705” has no stone at present standing in King’s Chapel. Still, 
as his wife’s (‘“Deborah,’’ who died in ‘‘1721’’) is yet there, it is not unreason- 
able to presume that her husband formerly had a stone of hisown. The veal 
truth, that the name of the father of Capt. Thomas Tyler of Boston cannot now 
definitely be predicated, is quite fully exhibited by a record preserved in the 
College of Arms, London, England. There, under date 2 March, 1778, Cath- 
erine Heard (nee Tyler, born 1728, a daughter of Andrew, son of Capt. Thomas 
Tyler), William Tyler (born in Boston, 1751, diedin London, England, 1780, 
while studying medicine—a son of Thomas, William, Capt. Thomas Tyler), and 
William Savage (merchant, born in Boston, probably removed to London, 
England—son of Samuel P. Savage and Sarah Tyler, daughter of William, 
Capt. Thomas Tyler) made oath and witness “‘to the best of our knowledge and 
belief” to a pedigree of their line, which begins as follows: 


“PEDIGREE. 


ee Tyler went out of Devonshire and dzed in one of the West India 
Islands. Had never been in New England. 

‘His son, Thomas Tyler, of Budleigh in the County of Devon, went to New 
England (time uncertain), a captain of a merchant ship; lost at sea in 1703,” 
eter, etc: 

(The ztalics again are our own: ) 

If these three (one so near as a granddaughter, the other two great-grand- 
sons, of Capt. Thomas Tyler), to the ‘‘des?’’ of their “knowledge and belief” 
could not give the name of the father of Capt. Thomas Tyler, but knew and 
believed he ‘‘had never been in New England” and “‘died in the West Indies’’”— 
the most that a writer of 1898 can do (at least, for the present) is to accept it 
as gospel truth. (At any rate, the Boston records, excepting that single entry 
on the “Old Sexton’s Bills,’.do not apprize us of anything conflicting with 


their affidavit.) 
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OLD TYLER RESIDENCES. 


1. THE OCHTERLONY-ADAN HOUSE. 


(May be reached vza Chelsea, green street car, getting off at North Center 


‘Street and walking through to North Street—this ‘‘house”’ beingon the north-, 


west corner of these two streets. ) 

An old narrative says, ‘‘in the cellar are two massive vaulted arches;’’ 
but a recent personal inspection (made in the dingy subterranean retreat, at 
the expense of ‘much soiled and somewhat rent garments) failed to disclose 
but a simgle arch; the original purpose of which in such a building we 
cannot even vaguely conjecture. This locality is now in the midst of a market 
district, so that the visitor who expects to be impressed by an aw/u/ manifesta- 
tion of antiquity will be sadly disappointed. The ground floor tenant is the 
proprietor of a cheap eating house, while the upper rooms are given over to 
carpenters’ work shops. 

The latter part of the appellation, which clings to this whilom mansion, 
dates from its occupancy by Hon. John R: Adan, a graduate of Harvard, 1813, 
and later a President of the City Common Council. (For further items, vide 
the ‘‘historical article’’ herein. ) 


2. THE WELLS-ADAMS HOUSE. 


The one-time home of Edward Tyler is now demolished, and its locality, 
at the corner of Salem Street and Elmer Place, given over to retreats of modern 
Solomons, Cohns and Levis. This house was, while standing, truly a study. 
It was a two-and-a-half story clapboarded house, with hip roof; the second and 
third stories projecting over the lower—the second, by zearly two feet. The 
massive buttressed chimney reminded of the one in the Governor Bradstreet 
mansion at Andover. (For further notes, vide ‘‘historical article’? hereinbefore 
set out.) 


TYLER STREET. 


To reach one end of this thoroughfare, you can take a Washington Street 
car, leaving it at Beach Street, down which at No. 55, you will find your 
destination. (For brief account, consult ‘‘historical article’’ herein.) 


TYLER NOTES. 


Maj. J. Hoge Tyler of Kast Radford, Va., was upon the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1898, inaugurated as Governor of his state; being the second by the name 
to succeed to that chief executiveship; the other having been Gov. John Tyler, 
father of the President of the United States. 

His Excellency, who was born in 1846, bears a six feet stalwart physique 
as commanding as his mentality. His father, George Tyler, was once a mem- 
ber of the state legislature, and his grandfather, Capt. George Tyler, was an 
officer in the Revolution, and appears to have been a descendant of Richard 
Tyler, the apparent founder of the ‘‘Essex’’ Tyler branch, where he was living in 
1691. By calling,a farmer, he owns 2,000 of the choicest acres in his native 
state; thrift and exemplary habits having enabled him to add to his patrimony. 

Governor Tyler did a very graceful act at the time his state troops were 
being mobilized for the recent Spanish war, which consisted in fitting them out 
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with shoes. Always aspiring to true statesttianship, J. Hoge Tyler is born 
wisely to rule. 


It is understood, that the family of the late Prof. William S. Tyler of 
Amherst, are preparing to publish a life of this distinguished educator, which 
will be largely autobiographic, Such a work is altogether fitting and will be 
widely read. 


Hon. John Tyler Morgan, senior Senator from Alabama, figured very 
prominently in Congress in antebellum doings, which shaped our recent national 
policy towards Spain. In introducing cogent resolutions, as well as in urging 
upon the floor in debate timely and satisfactory intervention, he was ever in 
the vanguard of the aggressive faction. 


Prof. Lyon G. Tyler of William and Mary College (out newly elected 
Tyler Family President), has recently added an interesting third volume to his 
“Letters and Times of the Tylets.’”’ It consists, for the greater part, of historic 
communications from high sotirces, tending still further to establish the vindi- 
cation, which zz eatenso runs through the first two volumes of the ‘‘Letters and 
Times.’’ In an appendix, appear valuable, albeit fragmentary, notes touching 
the Tyler (and some allied-families) pedigrees. 


Prof. Moses Coit Tyler’s latest literary monument, ‘‘A History of American 
Literature during the Colonial Time,’’ has found unlimited welcome both at 
home and from over seas. Never weary in well doing, he has another series of 
four volumes in preparation, to be entitled ‘‘A Cetitury of American Statesmen.’’ 


Maj. Loren S. Tyler, Salem, Mass., who made a good record from Iowa in 
the Civil War, has just completed a unique collection of rare value; being no 
less than the portraits of a// (297) Lieutenant-Colonels, Colonels and Generals 
who served in that war from Iowa. ; 


If you visit New London, Conn., you will certainly drive to the ‘‘Pequot 
Settlement.’’ Do not fail to view ‘The Elm,” the new home of Col. Augustus 
C. Tyler (built to replace his elegant mansion, which was burned nearly two 
years ago), which some have pronounced to be the finest summer residence in 
New England. 


Prof. A. A. Tyler, A. M., Ph. D., who last year was connected with Union 
College, is this year at the Syracuse (N. Y.) University, as instructor in botany. 


Mrs. Caroline Tyler Lea of Philadelphia, Pa., has recently caused to be 
erected at Brooklyn, Conn., an Italian marble monument beazing this inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘This stone marks the spot where Major-General Israel Putnam was 
originally buried. 1718—1796.”’ 

This grave had been left unmarked ever since the time of disinterment, 
when the superb Putnam equestrian statue was unveiled in Brooklyn village. 
Capt. Daniel Tyler (son of Daniel, Daniel, Hopestill, Job) was a fellow-towns- 
man of General Putnam, with whom he was associated in the Revolution. His 
second wife was the General’s daughter, Mehetable Putnam, from whom are 
descended a numerous and distinguished Tyler posterity. 
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Wednesday, November 16, 1898, the Preston (Conn.) Congregational 
Church celebrated with befitting exercises its two hundredth anniversary. 
Hopestill Tyler (son of immigrant Job) was a charter member, representing one 
of eighteen original families. A descendant, Joseph Tyler, was for considerable 
time adeacon. ‘The fourth pastor (of its twelve) was Rev. Lemuel Tyler (son 
of Kilnathan, John, Peter of Branford, Conn.), born. at Northford, Conn., 17 
August, 1761, a graduate of Yale, class of 1780, ordained at-Preston, Comnn., 
May 7, 1789, where he continued to preach for a period of twenty-one years, 
to the time of his death, September 18, 1810. During the time, he recopied in 
beautiful style the records of the church for its first century. Father of a 
large family, he had but one son, Dr. Lucius Tyler, who left male descendants. 


Hon. Hiram Hitchcock, proprietor of the famous Fifth Avenue Hotel (a 
descendant of the Claremont, N. H., Tylers), has been the efficient President of 
the Nicaragua Canal Company, into which he has ungrudgingly ventured great 
energies and financial resources. If Uncle Sam now undertakes to finish the 
tremendous undertaking, he will not forget to properly reimburse the worthy 
pioneers of our great maritime highway (to be). 


I 


Gen. Henry G. Mitchell recently writes from Bangor, Me., that he is deeply 
engaged in railway construction. Cannot he and kinsman Pres. W. D. Tyler 
of Tacoma ‘‘get their heads together,’’ and give us a new transcontinental 
“trunk”? line? 


‘The first volunteer killed in our recent war with Spain, was George Adin 
Brooks (a great-grandson of Mehitable Tyler of Uxbridge, Mass.), who fell in 
“the fire line’ at El Caney, July 1, 1898. He went from Orange, Mass., as a 
member of Company E, Second Massachusetts Regiment. 


The newspapers have recently brought to public notice Darius S. Tyler of 
Muskegon, Mich., a native of Lisle, N. Y. Mr. Tyler, who, by the way, is a 
respected citizen and able mechanic in his adopted city, is signalized as the 
‘Gnventor of a novel system for using wave power.’’ Like his kinsmen, he is 
bound to ride the topmost wave, 


What! has become of Cyril Tyler, ‘‘The Wonderful Boy Soprano?’ ‘The 
+ Washington Tyler reunion would give him a grand opportunity to throw a 
wizard spell over his kindred. 


Some Tylers become “‘pilgrims in strange lands.’ Prof. Henry M. Tyler 
of Smith College recently was greeted “‘bon voyage/’’—off for Europe; so also 
of. 5. Royall Tyler, Esq., of Boston, who, with Miss Tyler, will tarry ‘upon the 
continent’? until next summer. Prof. Moses C. Tyler of Cornell is soon to sail 
for sunny Italy. Miss Helen Tyler, of Philadelphia, departed some time since 
for a residence of several years’ duration under foreign skies. 


It may not be generally known to our kinsfolk, that Mrs. Governor Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, of New York, was formerly Miss Edith K. Carow, whose mother 
(zee Gertrude E. Tyler) was a daughter of Gen. Daniel Tyler, of Connecticut, 
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The undersigned is preparing to leave for England the fore 
part of May, to be gone four-months, upon Tyler researches among 
’ the archives of Great Britain. 

A very limited number of private commissions would be un- 
dertaken. Any whom this may concern can address the under- 
signed for particulars. 

W. I. TYLER BRIGHAM, 
6034 Ingleside Avenue, 
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. : : MORNING SESSION. 


Upon Wednesday, September 1 3, 1899, on the occasion of the 
Fourth Annual Tyler Reunion, there assembled at Willard’s Hall 
in the City of Washington, D. C., members of the Tyler kindred 
from the following states: Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Illinois, 
Louisiana, New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Kansas, Iowa, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Indiana, Tennessee, Texas, New Jer- 
sey, Oregon, Ohio and the District of Columbia*—representing 
eighteen of our fairest states; surely a notable and representative 
family reunion. 

Willard’s Hotel had been fittingly selected for family head-— 
quarters. It is the historic hostelrie of the city, and was a center 
of social life back in the days of the Tyler regime. Here kindred 
visitors for generations have been wont to repair, while sojourning — 
at the nation’s capital. (But soon “Willard’s” will be no more. It 
is to be replaced by a modern hotel.) 

At 9:30 o’clock in the morning, Mr. Cadwell C. Tyler, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (auditor of the Internal Revenue Department of the 
Treasury), called the meeting to order, and divine blessing was 
invoked by Mr. William C. Tyler, long a conspicuous worker in 
the city missions of Washington. ; 

Then followed congregatiorial rendering of the original hymn, 
written by Miss-S. Elsie Tyler (Lucy Cobb Institute), Athens, Ga., 
set to music especially composed by Professor Abram Ray Tyler, 
secretary American Guild of Organists, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Country, free, so rich and fair With gratitude we all implore ? 
Cer all ans needs divinely planned, Our Savior, Lord, Redeemer, Friend, 
A land of peace and safety, where A blessing on this land to pour 


i i band. And on this clan rich grace extend. 
Together stands this kindred ba Bene 


*The numbers who traveled from the westwards via the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way tuhe “official” route) speak in general praise of the superb appointments 
of the trains, the attentions received from employees and picturesque scenery. 
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The chairman pro tem then welcomed the clan to the city in 
the following eloquent words: 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Tyler Family: A great author has one 
of his characters say, “I belong to a family with which one might be proud 
to be connected even in its remotest branches.” When I see this audience 
of fair women and brave men here assembled, when I realize that in making 
the early settlements either on the bleak shores of New England or on the 
sunny shores of Virginia the Tylers were worthily doing their part; that 
when it became necessary to scale the Heights of Abraham they were climb- 
ing with the rest; that when Louisburg was captured they were doing 
their part; that in the Revolution they were always in the thickest of the 
fray; that in the Civil War, each upon the side he considered right, they 
poured forth their blood like water; I am bound to acknowledge that we 
belong to a family with which one might be proud to be connected even in 
its remotest branches. This, then, is the family which to-day Washington 

- welcomes. Washington, the capital, the city which numbers among its 
inhabitants the great representative men of the United States, adopts you, 
gives you the freedom of the city, makes you its own people and thus places 
you among the great representatives of the nation. 

England. calls Gladstone its grand old man; we call our family Presi- 
dent our grand young man; and I now have the honor of presenting to 
you one of the grandest representatives of one of the most noted families of 
the greatest nation on earth, Professor Lyon G. Tyler of Virginia. 


The new family President, Professor Lyon G, Tyler, M. A., 
LL. D., President of William and Mary College, Williamsburg, 
Va., in taking up the gavel, uttered this memorable address: 


Ladies and Gentlemen and Brethren of the Tyler Reunion: I congrat- 
ulate you most heartily upon this the fourth reunion of the Tyler clan of 
this country. We are met here in the great heart of the nation, on this 
neutral ground between the States, and we are come to unite the scattered 
currents of our lives to-day in a common meeting of friendship, and pleas- 
ure, and of sociability and good-fellowship. ‘ 

And it is right and proper that it should be so. Our ancestors believed 
that in brotherly union there was strength, and they founded this union of 
States upon the grand principles of mutual interest and affection. On these 
principles the Union, with its great heart pulsating here in this beautiful city 
of beautiful buildings, of beautiful streets, of beautiful libraries and beauti- 
ful works of art, spread the white wings of its glory and power from the 
Atlantic to the Mississippi, and from the Mississippi to the Pacific. 

It was only when our interests grew apart, when affection was chilled 
by words of bitter strife, that the Union stood in danger of destruction. 
There was, in fact, no union even after peace had come; for bayonets and 
muskets and powder may subjugate, but they can never make a Union such 

-as our forefathers had in mind. 

It was the crowning glory of the war with Spain that it restored the 
Union of the Fathers. For in enlisting the common sympathies of the 
country in the great cause of humanity, it placed the Union of the States on 
the high and lofty plane on which it had originally been established. In 
the heroic achievements and superb self-sacrifices of Sampson and Dewey, 
of Hobson, Fitz Lee and Joe Wheeler, the country received a new and 
precious baptism, and the Union of the States has become once more a 
union of Southern and Northern hearts, which, I trust, will last till the 
stars cease to sing in their places, and the sun no longer takes his seat in 
his golden chariot for his daily trip across the skies. 

This, restored feeling of common sympathy and affection is manifested 
in the associations which are everywhere forming. We have patriotic asso- 
ciations without number; we have the Sons of the American Revolution, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 'the Colonial Dames, and others I 
might name, all of which in strengthening some particular bond of union 
among themselves make more enduring the great Union of the American 
Constitution, which envelops them all in its starry folds. 


j 
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1 WE, 100, have our bond and our place in this great community of des- 

tiny. From time immemorial has come down to us the family inheritance 
of a common name, bespeaking at some time or other a common origin;. 
and if we build up a family here embracing in its membership all the pos- 
sessors of the name, we shall have contributed a new element of strength 
to this great political union of which I have spoken. We find, therefore, a 
ground for this meeting (not necessarily in human vanity, nor again in the 
idle parade of pedigrees and genealogies), but in solid, practical reasons. 
By establishing here a brotherhood which shall extend the principles of 
friendship and good feeling North, South, East and West, wherever, in 
fact, there is Tyler, blood, we set up, in our humble way, a pillar in the 
temple of the nation, and exact from the most skeptical the respect and 
credit due to an honest purpose and patriotic inspiration. 

In this spirit, then, I welcome you to the capitol of the Union, and 
pledge you my best efforts to promote the purposes for which you have 
come, trusting that you will make all proper allowances for my inexperi- 
ence in presiding, and generously assist'me in discharging the duties which 
most unexpectedly to myself were devolved upon me at the last reunion of 
the Tyler family. ; 

As the hearty applause died away, was announced the His- 
torical Article, which had been prepared by the Family Historian, 
W. I. Tyler Brigham, Esq., of Chicago, which was effectively read 
by Rollin U. Tyler, Esq., Tylerville, Conn.: 

Dear Kinsfolk: We are gathered to-day in a notable family reunion, 
which is (not unlikely) the most numerous and distinguished ever con- 
vened in the name of the clan TYLER. Very fittingly we have met in this, 


our nation’s, capital, whose directory shows as many Tyler names as any 
in our country, and whose White House, be it remembered, to the glory of 


our annals, has been occupied by a Tyler President. 


The greater part of this day shall rightfully be spent in renewing old and 
forming new acquaintances, and in a cordially sincere interchange of. fra- 
ternal sentiments between all our kinsfolk. In these respects may this. day 
never cease to be joyfully memorable. And now let us listen to some early 
teachings of our family history. 

Not less than a score of early immigrant Tylers are found recorded in 
America, whom the writer opines were of common transatlantic origin; 
fully a dozen of these have living descendants among us. About one-half 
settled in New England; the other half in the South. To a cursory survey 
of some of the Southern Tylers, we respectfully crave attention. 

The time limit requires these remarks shall be incomplete; and so they 
may be appropriately confined to some of the Tyler lines originating about 
Chesapeake Bay, that mighty arm of old Ocean, whose myriad deflections 
and tributaries: felicitously invited the earliest English-American colonists. 
To encourage patient listening, we will begin with the shorter easier record 
presented in Maryland. 

Colonial Maryland (with a judgment worthy of emulation in the other 
original states) caused copies of all the land and probate records of her 
entire state, down to the time of the Revolution, to be brought together; 
and they are kept at Annapolis. Thts most important records concerning 


elements of Maryland genealogies, for its entire colonial period, may. be 


consulted in great convenience.* 

The probate records of Maryland show that only seventeen Tyler 
estates were probated during the colonial period; these were all in seven 
counties, to-wit, Calvert,* Prince George, Cecil, Somerset, Charles, Dor- 
chester and Talbot. Since that time down to the present estates have been 
added from the counties, Baltimore, Caroline, Frederick and St. Mary. 
This conclusively proves that the Tylers have figured more or less conspicu- 
ously in the history of eleven of the twenty-three counties of Maryland. 


*The deeds copied from the entire state may be found at Annapolis, brought 
completely down to date but after 1778 the probates must be sought in indi- 
vidual counties, 
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(Pardon the parenthetical digression to observe that Delaware, the little 
state of but three counties, which touches Maryland upon its eastern bound- 
ary, is the only one of the original thirteen colonies wherein thus far has 
been found absolutely no Tyler records.) 

The earliest settlers of Maryland were Roman Catholics; but as early as 
1650 the Puritans were “Supreme on the Severn River” (vide Ridgely’s Old 
Brick Churches of Maryland), and built a meeting house near “Magothy” 
River. Within this settlement we find Robert Tyler, whose first two grants 
of land, of 50 and 100 acres respectively, were situated, the former upon the 
north side of “Severn River,” and the latter upon the south side of “Mag- 
goty” River, both being in Ann Arundel County, not far from and to the 
northwards of the present city of Annapolis. These grants were both sur- 
veyed October 20, 1663, and patented to Tyler August 11, 1664. His third 
grant of 100 acres (being in consideration of having transported himself and 
“Abraham Dawson” into that colony from England) bears date September 
20, 1665, and is also located upon the “north side of Seaverne” River. But 
his largest (a noteworthy) grant was surveyed August 30, 1670, being an 
estate called “Brough,” some 750 acres in extent, a part of ‘Patuxent 
Manor,” and lying on the “west side of the north fork of Patuxent River,” 
and in Calvert County. Here Robert Tyler took-up his residence, and this 
estate continued, at least in part, in Tyler ownership down to about 1827, a 
period of 150 years, during which time it had passed through no less than 
five distinct Robert Tylers’ possession in a direct line, all but one having 
been eldest sons.* 

Robert, the _ Immigrant, is called in a deed of grant “planter’’; but he 
himself, in 1671, signed himself ‘“‘Carpenter of the River of Patuxent.”** 
His will was proved in Calvert County April 9, 1674, his widow, “Jean,” 
being executrix, who inherits, with two minor children, “Robert” and 
“Elizabeth,” who are nominated to come into their patrimonies at the re- 
spective ages of 17 and 16 years. He devised between 1,200 and 1,500 acres 
of real estate. 

Here let me call attention to a volume of Marriage Licenses of the 
Vicar-General, 1660-’68, published by the English Harleian Society, wherein 
we find: “29 June, 1663, Robt. Tyler of Deptford, Kent, Carpenter, Batchr., 
about 26, married Joanna Ravens.” 

This suggests “Robert” of the Patuxent River, Maryland. For we find: 
(1):The same given name, “Robert.” (2) The same trade, that of ‘“‘car- 
penter.” (3) Practically the same wife’s given name, “Joanna” or “Jean.” (4) 
The dates follow logically, to-wit., the marriage occurs “26 June, 1663”’— 
this would allow about four months for his passage to America up to the 
time of his first land survey, “20 October, 1663” (and this view is strength- 
ened by the fact that patent did not issue until the following year). (5) 
Furthermore, the ages are corroberative. For if Robert Tyler was “about 
26” when he married in “June, 1663,” he would have been about 37 at the 
time of the probate-of Robert Tyler’s will in Maryland, “April, 1674”; and 
we know that Robert of Maryland was young, because he has but two 
children, and they not well into their teens, as shown by the will.f 
__ Robert Tyler, Junior, continued residence upon the paternal acres of 
“Brough” until his death and probation of his estate August 24, 1738, though 


*That portion of the grant upon which was situated the dwelling—later 
known as “La Grange’’—followed closely the law of primogeniture and remained 
in Tyler possession down to 1866—or over 200 years—descending thus: Robert, 
Robert, Edward, Samuel, Samuel and Grafton ‘Tyler. 

**The probate records of Calvert County were destroyed by fire in 1882. 
But for the copy of Robert’s will, preserved at Annapolis, we could never have 
had this information. : 

+A recent letter from Rev. Alfred T. Wallis, Curate of the old Parish 
Church of Deptford (i. e., St. Nicholas), says: ‘I have searched 1636, ’37, ’88 for 
baptism of Robert Tyler, also 1639, °40, 41 for that of Joanna Ravens, but 
without success. If you are coming to England and will come to St. Nicholas, 
I will do all I can to assist you with our old registers.’’ 


Still more recent investigations seem to disprove hope of thus identifying | 


Robert. From the Maryland List of Immigrants (recorded at Annapolis), run- 
ning from 1630 to 1680, we learn that ‘“‘“Henry Catlin” enters rights for himself 
and others (among them Robert Tyler), all transported in 1649. 

_ (The only other Tyler upon said ‘List’ is Edward, for whose transporta- 
tion, in 1657, one ‘John Waghonv” demands land.) 
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his will bears date December 29, 1735. He married Susanna DuVal, daugh- 
ter of Mareen DuVal, a French Huguenot, believed. to have come from 
mear Nantes to Maryland, about 1650, where he died in 1604. 

It is entirely proper that a passing tribute be paid to the family of 
DuVal, since all the Tylers of the Patuxent line bear the DuVal blood. The 
form of this patronymic would suggest that the family was of noble origin; 
howbeit, they have nobly filled their duties in this country from time im- 
memorial, and that is what most concerns us. The name DuVal is often 
found upon the archives of Maryland, and other states, and is synonym 
for integrity and honor. Many have been eminent; one such was the late 
Associate Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court, Gabriel DuVal, whose illus- 
trious career extended through the remarkable period from 1752 to 1844. His 
mother was Susanna Tyler, a daughter of Edward, son of Robert Tyler, Jr. 
Justice DuVal had two brothers, officers in the American Revolution, and 
both killed in battle; he had a son, Edmund, a Colonel in the War of 1812; 
a miece married Governor Butler of South Carolina. Justice DuVal was. 
deeply interested in the history of his family, to which fact the present 
writer acknowledges his debt, in as much as the records of the Justice (by 
a relative kindly thrown open), have saved much arduous labor; and, not 
unlikely, some important data, otherwise Jost to us, is now certain of tem- 
‘poral salvation. The intermarriages between the DuVals and Tylers were 
both frequent and curious, arising probably from two causes: a sincere 
‘mutual regard, coupled with a limited number of early intermarriageable 
families. To illustrate: Robert Tyler, Jr., married Susanna DuVal (daugh- 
ter of the immigrant, Mareen), and they had a son, Edward, who married 
Elizabeth DuVal (a daughter of Samuel, son of Mareen); and they had a 
son, Samuel Tyler, who married Susanna DuVal, also a daugh- 
ter, Stisanna Tyler, who married Benjamin DuVal, it being a case of 
brother and sister marrying a brother and sister of another family (the 
said DuVals being children of Benjamin DuVal, son of Mareen). The 
said Samuel Tyler and Susanna DuVal had a son named Samuel Tyler, 
who married Susanna DuVal (a daughter of John, son of Mareen, Jr.). 
But interesting and remarkable as are these instances, we must return to the 
direct line of our present labors. 

Robert Tyler, Junior, by his wife, Susanna DuVal, had five daughters: 
(1) Mary, who married, first, James Baldwin, and second, Samuel White- 
head, and died leaving issue; (2) Susanna, who married John Lamar and 
had a family; (3) Elizabeth, who married Samuel Pottinger, by whom she 
had children; (4) Priscilla, who married Nathaniel Wickham, who had a 
posterity; (5) Jane Tyler, who died young. Robert Tyler, Jr., also had | 
three sons: (1) Mareen, who died unmarried; (2) Edward Tyler, who mar- 
ried Elizabeth DuVal, and had three sons, Edward, Jr., Samuel and Robert; 
(3) Robert, 3d, who married Mary Wade, and had two sons, Robert, 4th, 
and William Tyler, which last is not known to have left any posterity. 

We thus see that as late as the fourth generation, which represents the 
greatgrandsons of the immigrant, there are but four male Tylers to perpetu- 
ate the house. With that generation begins an era of larger families, so the 
results are (altogether) quite prolific. Now let us follow some descendants 
of these greatgrandsons of the immigrant. 

First, The above Samuel Tyler (son of Edward, Robert, Robert) had 
three sons, William (who left no issue), Edward (who migrated to the Caro- 
linas, where he had a family), and Samuel Tyler, Jr., who had five sons, 
Dr. John, Samuel, Trueman, Dr. William and Grafton. (1) Dr. John Tyler 
was a fellow student with the celebrated Abernathy in England, and there- 
after long a leading physician of Frederick, Md., where he died childless. 
(2) Samuel Tyler settled at Winchester, Virginia, where he died an old 


“achelor. (3) Trueman Tyler succeeded his father as Register of Wills for 


Prince George County, and has descendants in Virginia and Memphis, Tenn. 
Trueman’s daughter Mary married Mr. John Johnson, a brother of the 
Honorable Reverdy Johnson; and her sister Grace had a daughter, who is 
the present Mrs. Commodore Semines of this city. (4) Dr. William Tyler 
of Frederick was for a period of sixty years a prominent practitioner in 
western Maryland, a member of the State Legislature, and a founder of the 
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Frederick’s Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, of which last he was Presi- . 
dent 54 years, from the date of its foundation to his death. The bank has a 
magnificent full-length portrait of Dr. Tyler. Two sons, both of them 
physicians, died before their father, their names being William, Jr., and 
Samuel. (5) Grafton Tyler was a large tobacco planter of Prince George, 
and had two distinguished sons, Samuel and Grafton, Jr. Samuel Tyler, 
LL.D., an honored resident of Georgetown, D. C., was long Senior Pro- 
fessor of Law in Columbia University, this city. In 1857, he was a mem- 
ber of the Maryland State Commission to revise the laws; a versatile as well | 
as a profound writer. One of his best known efforts is a Memoir of the 
late Chief Justice Taney. His legal works include a volume upon Part- 
nership, an edition of Stephen on Pleading, and (in connection with Mr. 
Mitford) a treatise upon Equity Pleading. Grafton Tyler, Junior, was long 
a resident of Georgetown, D. C., in whose vicinity he has left a numerous 
progeny. He became a very eminent physician; for 36 years was Physician 
of Georgetown College, was long a professor in the medical department of 
Columbia University and the Washington Infirmary, a member of the 
original Board of Visitors of the Georgetown Hospital for the Insane, a 
Vice-President of the American Medical Association, President of the Medi- 
cal Society of the District of Columbia, consulting physician to Provident 
Hospital and President of its medical board from its organization; an in- 
corporator, director and on the consulting staff of the Children’s Hospital 


of the District of Columbia and St. Ann’s Infant Asylum, also a President of 


the Common Council of Georgetown, as well as of its Board of Health. He 
made valuable contributions to medical literature. 

Second. Let us take up the descendants of Edward Tyler, Jr. (son of 
Edward, Robert, Robert), greatgrandson of the immigrant. Born at 
“Brough” in 1719, he married Anne Langley and moved to Virginia, where 
he continued to reside many years, and reared a large family of ten children. 
Tradition reports that he was with Braddock upon his ill-fated: campaign; 
that he spent some time in the vicinity of Fort Duquesne, and, after the sur- 
vey of Kentucky by William and Mary College, went down the Ohio with — 
Clark’s Expedition and settled at “The Falls,” where fora time he kept 
store; but, being burned out, moved to the vicinity of what is now Jefferson- 
town, about eighteen miles east of Louisville, where he began ‘‘Tyler’s 
Settlement.” _He had 1,000 acres from Virginia, founded a conspicuous line, 
in 1802 died at past eighty years of age, and, with his wife, now rests in the 
sacred spot which his act forever set apart upon the old homestead, which is. 
still owned in the family, and wherein have since been buried many of his. 
descendants. Speaking of his children: (1) Robert Tyler is reported to 
have gone to Shelby or Mercer County, Ky., and later to have gone to the 
southwards, taking a son and seven daughters. (2) Moses Tyler lived and 


died at “Tyler Settlement”; his family consisted of ten sons, all but one of 


whom (Absolom) reared descendants, which are scattered over the states of 
Kentucky and adjoining Indiana and Missouri. (3) Betsey Tyler married 
in Virginia a Mr. Korbley, who moved to the Monongahela country, where 
his wife and small children were surprised, scalped and killed by the sav- 
ages. Her only surviving child, Delilah, married Mr. Martin, resided near 
Dayton, Ohio, and had a son, Rev. Korbley Martin. (4) Nancy Tyler mar- 
ried Captain Peter Sturgis, who was killed in an Indian raid upon Boone 
Station, to the aid of which men went from Sturgis’ Settlement. He left 
children, and his widow married Mr. James Denny, by whom she had other 
children, one of whom, James Denny, became sheriff of Jefferson County, 
Ky., and was killed while on duty. Nancy married, third, a Mr. Humbles, 
and moved to Mercer County, Ky. (5) Delilah Tyler-yYmarried Charles: 
Polk, who settled at Burnt Station, about six miles from Shelbyville. He 
had nine children, one of whom (Christiana) married Rev. Isaac McCoy,: 
a missionary to the Indians, who, in October, 1825, preached the first ser- 
mon ever delivered upon the present,site of Chicago. Delilah Tyler Polk’s 
children intermarried for the most part with Scotch settlers in the vicinity 
of Bruceville and Vincennes, Indiana, and there were numerous (some 
noted) descendants. (6) *William Tyler, better known to his contempora- 


*From the Pension Office I learned that this William Tyler was born Juné 
25, 1755, “near Shepherdstown, Barclay Co., Va.,’ that he enlisted as a private 
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wies as “Walking Billy,” had ten children, three of whom died unmarried. 
‘One, Joseph, was killed in the Battle of New Orleans, 1815, in which an- 


other brother, James, participated as a Colonel. (7) Nelly Tyler married 
Captain William Allison and died young, leaving two daughters, both of 
whom lived to maturity and married Tyler husbands. (8) Edward Tyler, 
Jr., lived at “Tyler Settlement” and had a family of ten children, most of 


‘whom removed to Louisville, where the family has been very prominent. 


Of these, Levi Tyler was long a leading citizen of that city and the owner 
of ‘Tyler Block;” a grandson, Hon. Henry S. Tyler, late deceased, was 
some time Mayor of Louisville. Levi's brother, Robert Tyler, was a Louis- 
ville lawyer, and had large landed interests both there and in St. Louis; 
he left a large family. Another brother, John W. Tyler, was long a leading 
practitioner of law in Louisville, where he died in 1854, leaving conspicuous 
descendants. (9) Mary Tyler married Mr. James McHatten of “Tyler Set- 
tlement” and Louisville, and had ten children. (10) The youngest child of 
Edward Tyler, migrant to Kentucky, was Priscilla, who married Captain 
Abner Dunn, who served in the Revolution, and was the first actual post- 
Master and lawyer of Cincinnati, Ohio. He had two lawyer sons, who died 
‘childless. His only daughter, Amelia, lived to be over ninety years old; 
her husband was Col. Amos Goodwin (said to have been with Clark’s 
Expedition), by whom she had a large family. 

We now return to the fourth generation, to Robert Tyler (son of Ed- 


’-ward, Robert, Robert), who was born at “Brough” in 1722. He married 


Mary Butt and had nine children, Thomas, Robert, Edward, Elizabeth, 
Mary, John, Samuel, Esther and Sarah. Of these Elizabeth, John and 
Esther died unmarried. Edward married, but died childless, near Wash- 
ington, Virginia. Thomas married Mary Riddle and had a family, which is 
not yet traced. Mary married and moved to Ohio. Samuel married a Miss 
Webb from Prince George County, by whom he is reported to have had a 
large family, which is yet-untraced. Sarah married Mr. Ray, from near 
Washington, D. C., and had a family. Robert Tyler, Jr.. moved to Ken- 
tucky, where he was a Captain, and by his wife Elizabeth had six sons and 
two daughters, one of which, Austin, was the father of the present Hon. 
Richard T. Tyler of Hickman, Ky., a recent nominee for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. This line has not been further traced out. 

Lastly, we come to the fourth greatgrandson of the immigrant, namely, 
Robert Tyler (son of Robert, Robert, Robert). He came of the line which 
had continued to inherit and live upon the original homestead of “Brough,” 
where he was, in 1776, a Lieutenant-Colonel of the Upper Battalion of 
Prince George County Militia. By his wife, Eleanor Bradley, he had a 
son, William, who died young; a William Henderson Tyler and an Eleanor, 


who passed away, both childless. 


Millicent, who married Dr. Coleman Beanes (believed to have been the 
grandmother of Frank Scott Key, author of the “Star Spangled Banner’), 
and Robert Bradley Tyler, born in 1759, who became “Lieutenant” and was 
a “Representative” from Prince George. By his wife, Dryden Belt (a daugh- 
ter of Captain Tobias), he had five sons and one daughter, of whom the 
daughter and two sons died young. Of the survivors (1) Tobias Tyler, 
married Violetta DuVal and had an only daughter, Sally, who married 
Colonel Watkins. (2) George Tyler married Mary Claggett, and had chil- 
dren, Harriet, Robert, William Dryden, George and Mary. Of these Har- 


under Capt. John Bailey. Col, Geo. Rogers Clark of the Va. Line (called “the 
Illinois Regiment’), about Dec. 1, 1777, and received his discharge from Clark 
just before Christmas, 1779.. He then resided on the Monongahela River, about 
30 miles above Redstone Kort, Va. He was at the taking of Post Vincent 
(now Vincennes, Ind.), where they had fighting with the British, French and 
Indians, and took some prisoners. He was also at the taking of Fort Kaskas- 
kia, which surrendered without fighting. The regiment went down the Ohio to 
the mouth of Saline Creek and marched through the (present) states, Indiana 
and Illinois. His discharge was burned with his father’s house (at Louisville) 
soon after he left the service. J i 
His brother, Edward Tyler, makes affidavit at the same time (January 7, 

1833), being then 66, and resident of Jefferson Co., Ky., to the effect that he 
recalls his brother’s enlistment and objected to it at the time, as he was the 
only brother left at home, and his father was very old, that his father and — 
family moved from the Monongahela to The Falls of the Qhio (Louisville) 


“in the spring of 1780.’’ 
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riet and Dryden died unmarried. William married his cousin, the widow 
Elinor (Tyler) Johnson, and had a son George, at present residing with his- 
family in St. Louis, Mo. (3) The other brother, Dr. William Bradley 
Tyler, was early a resident of Frederick, where he was a conspicuous citizen, 
-once nominee on the Democratic ticket for State Governor. By his first. 
wife, Harriet Murdock, he had Eleanor, William, George, Harriet, Robert, 
Mary and Anna. By his second wife, the widow Mrs. Maria (Davis) Mc-- 
Pherson, he had Maria and Robert. Of these (1) the first Robert died. 
young. (2) Eleanor married Dr. Charles Johnson, by whom he had one 
daughter, Harriet, who married Mr. Charles Schley, an early settler of 
Milwaukee, Wis., and who is reported to possess the original patent to 
“Brough” estate dating back over two centuries: The son, Bradley Tyler 
Johnson, is a graduate of Princeton and the Dane Law School, became a 
' Brigadier C. S. A., now a celebrated lawyer of Amelia Court House, Va. 
(3) William Tyler married his cousin, Harriet Johnson, and had a daughter, 
Eleanor (who became a Sister of Charity), and a son, George, who moved 
to St. Louis. (4) George Tyler was a leading citizen of Frederick, where 
he had ten children, of whom Captain George and Major Ira served in the 
Federal Army. (5) Harriet Tyler married Robert Stokes of Baltimore and 
had a family of seven children. (6) Mary Tyler married Dr: William H. 
Stokes, by whom she was the mother of eight children, of whom four died 
young. Mrs. Stokes is living in Baltimore at an advanced age. (7) Anna 
Tyler married John T. Willson. (8) Maria Tyler married Thomas Belt, a — 
Baltimore merchant, and had a son, William Bradley Tyler Belt who 
resides at Omaha, Neb. (9) Dr. Robert Bradley Tyler, who died in 1896, 
left two daughters and a son. This is all concerning the Maryland line of 
Robert Tyler that time and space allow. 

Turning now to Virginia, we find a number of problems, some of which, 
it is safe to premise, can never be other than conjecturally solved. Bishop 
Meade in his edifying work (Old Churches, Ministers and Families of Vir- 
ginia), calls attention to the absence of certain church records that should 
be available to the genealogist. Add to this the more sorrowful and serious 
loss (sometimes even wanton vandalisms) of our most unfortunate Civil 
War—which in repeated instances blotted out the public records of entire 
counties—and one may realize how discouraging a task the Virginia gene- 
alogist takes up; how surely to some questions he is fated never to re- 
ceive intelligible replies. 

Of the present ninety-nine counties of Virginia, more than half report 
“No Tyler records;” many of these, probably, never had any Tyler resi- 
dents; in other places original records have been lost. Nevertheless, much 
has been already accomplished concerning the Virginia Tyler pedigrees, to . 
which the future will doubtless add material gains. 

Chronologically, the first record we have seen of Tylers in America 
occurs in Camden Hotten’s excellent book (based upon English Admiralty 
reports), which contains lists of emigrants to America between 1600 andi 
1700. It appears therefrom that William Tyler and his wife Elizabeth set 
sail from England for Virginia in 1620 on the ship “Francis Bonaventure.’”” 
He was a person of property, for in 1622 he brought over, on the ships. 
“Providence” and “Hopewell,” the following six servants: “Robart More,” 
aged 50; “Wm. Broune,” aged 26; “Robert Todd,’ aged 20; ‘Anthonie: 
Burt,” aged 18; “Samiell Bennett,’ aged 40, and “Joane Bennett.’ In 
another entry in the said volume (in a list of “Living in Va., 16 Feb., 
1623”) we find the said William and Elizabeth Tyler are at “Hogg Island.” 
(This island is a little down the James River from Jamestown, the first Eng- 
lish-American settlement, 1607.) It would seem that these parties intend- 
-ed permanent residence, yet, strange to say, not a jot of evidence has been 
found to show that they ever had descendants. Regretfully as we admit 
it, it seems impossible to learn anything further of this pair, who were prob- 
ably the very first bearing the name Tyler, that had courage to seek remote 
and perilous shores of a literally new world. 

Judging from present knowledge of records, we incline to believe that 
three distinct branches of Tylers exist in Virginia, some of which may (but 
now unknowably) have sprung from the said earliest immigrant, William 
Tyler, 1620. These three branches appear to be: (1) York County 
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branch, founded by Henry Tyler, who was at the “Middle Plantation” by 
1645. (2) Westmoreland County branch, founded by Charles Tyler about, 
say, 1690. (3) The Essex County branch, founded by Richard Tyler about, 
say, 1690. Thus, before 1700, we find Tylers domiciled upon three great 
western tributaries of the Chesapeake, the James, Rappahannock and Pa- 
tomac Rivers. As points of first settlements were largely determined by 
good harbors and convenient waterways, so also when migrations began 
from the parent colonies, they logically took the easiest (which was some- 
times practically the only) paths along natural water courses. . Therefore, 
these Tyler branches will be found, for the most part, to have followed 
the rivers and their tributaries, as they sought to the westwards fresh fields 
for settlement. 

At this time more than a superficial article would grow tedious, so the 
writer will be thanked for not entering into that minute treatment which 
is intended later to be given. Briefly then: 

First. The apparent founder of the Westmoreland, Virginia, branch, 
Charles Tyler, died about 1723; and his widow, “Jane,” married for her 
second husband William Woffendale. By the Tyler marriage there was 
issue, male, four sons, Charles, Benjamin, Joseph and William. At this 
time, having made only mental tentative pedigrees, we remain silent con- 
cerning the said Benjamin and William. Joseph died unmarried in 1737. 
Charles, Jr., married Ann Monroe (a collateral relative of President Mon- 
roe), and moved to Prince William County, where we find inventory of 
his estate, dated April 12, 1768. The will of his widow (probated the fol- 
lowing year) mentions their children, John, Susanna, Anna, Charles, Ben- 
jamin, William and Spence. Oi these we speak with assurance of only 


William and John. The said William Tyler was born December 27, 1747, - 


married Letty George and moved to Lexington, Ky., where he was an 
early settler, and died in 1843, full of years and respectability. His descend- 
ants have been representative citizens of that and neighboring states, one 
line being of distinctly religious type, having given us the distinguished 
divines, the brothers Rev. Benjamin B. Tyler of New York City and Rev. 
Joseph Z. Tyler of Cleveland, O., present incumbents of conspicuous pulpits. 

Returning to John Tyler, son of Charles, Jr., we find inventory of his 
estate in Prince William County, Va., January 14, 1792. This is the indi- 
vidual set up by the historian Hayden in his valuable but incomplete work 
upon Virginia pedigrees. Mr. Hayden places this John at the head of his 


lineage, but it is sufficiently evident to the writer that John was a grand-\ ; 


son of Charles Tyler of Westmoreland. Mr. Hayden names the children 
William, George, Nathaniel and Charles. We have thus far been unable 
to gain from living members of this house any information at all touch- 
ing this Nathaniel.* Mr. Hayden does not enlighten us beyond the mere 
me. 
Pe ratte son, William, was the founder of the “Woodlawn” branch of 
Tylers in Carroll County, where, so says tradition, he had a large land grant 
in payment for military services. Having been a state Senator, he died 
in 1816. By his wife, Margaret, daughter of John Webb, he had_ nine 
children. (1) Maria, who married William Linton of Washington, D. C., 


*Researches in the General Land Office at Washington disclose that 


Nathaniel was a Lieutenant for three years in the Revolution, from Virginia, 


ilitary warrant No. 3301, calling for 2,666 2-3 acres. A certified copy of 
ae auted Reine 9, 1832, from Prince William County (Va.) Court of Quar- 
terly Sessions (establishing his heirs), shows that Nathaniel died unmarried in 
1796, leaving a sister, Sally Linton, and certain enumerated children and grand- 
children of his brothers, William, George G. and Charles Tyler, who constituted 
all of the heirs at law of said Nathaniel. The heirs, through one of their num- 
ber, Hon. John Webb Tyler, disposed of their rights to one Wray Thomas of 
Columbus, Ohio, for $2,600; and the tract was finally patented to Cadwallader 
Wallace (vide Gen, Land “Saati tine ce Patents, Vol. XVIII., pp. 111, 112, 113), 

Crooked Creek, in io. ‘ : a 

Bes cas rattle, up in Congress, under the head of “Private Claims.” See 
House Reports, 23d Congress, Ist Session, p. 187; also at the same Congress, 
2d Session, p. 163; also 1st Session,’ 24th Congress, p. 53. In 1836 Nathaniel’s 
heirs petition; showing that said land was to have been located between the 
Little Miami and Big Scioto Rivers, but that his agent did not locate during 
Tyler’s life. After his death (1796) the agent made entries in Tyler’s name. The 
heirs petition for scrip, alleging that there is no land at that time in said 
district to satisfy the warrant. A reissue of scrip was recommended. 
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by whom she had a large family. (The writer would be pleased to hear 
from some of them.) (2) William Tyler, Jr., a lawyer, died unmarried. 
(3) Hon. John Webb Tyler (who married for his first wife a first cousin, 
Mary Tyler), was a member of the Virginia Supreme Court; he moved to 
Fauquier County, where his will was probated in 1862. His family of 
twelve children were: (1) Dr. Randolph. (2) Charles E. (Lieutenant 4oth — 
Va. Inf.). (3) Douglas (who married a daughter of rich John Harrison 
of Loudoun County). (4) Madison, and (5) Littleton (both members of 
the Black Horse Cavalry, the former of whom was shot by mistake by 
South Carolina troops, and both died unmarried). (6) Jane. (7) Grayson 
(Lieutenant-Colonel 17th Va. Inf., and married to a near rélative of Gen- 
eral Huntoon). (8) Dr. John (a physician and surgeon in the Federal 
Army, who died unmarried). (9) Constance. (10) Gwynetta. (11) Wil- 
liam Henry (a graduate of West Point, Lieutenant U. S. A., who died 
childless in 1854), and (12) Mary Webb Tyler, who died unmarried. 

(4) The fourth child of William Tyler of “Woodlawn” was Henry, 
born September 13, 1800, who died at Fairfax Court House. He was Major, 
and the second in command, attached to the Marine Corps stationed at 
the Washington Navy Yard; resigned in 61 to become a Colonel C. S. A. 
He married a first cousin, Elizabeth Tyler, and had twelve children: (1) 
Henry (Lieutenant of Confederate Marines). (2) Charles (also'in C. S. A.) 
(3) Winfred, and (4) Richard (both members of the Fauquier Artillery). 
(5) John. (6) William. (7) Mason (who died in infancy). (8) Sallie 
(the wife of Thomas R. Love, Esq., who now resides at Fairfax, C. H.). 
(9) Augusta (who married Mr. John Caldwell of Indiana. (10) Virginia, 
cand (11) Laura (both of whom died unmarried), and (12) Elizabeth. 

(5) The fifth child of William Tyler of Woodlawn was Nathaniel 
Tyler, Esq., the best lawyer this branch has produced, who married a first 
cousin, Caroline Tyler, by whom he had but two children, Alcinda, who died 
unmarried, and Nathaniel, Jr., who was Lieutenant-Colonel 20th Va. Inf., 
and later of the editorial staff of the Richmond Enquirer. The sixth child of 
William Tyler of Woodlawn, Margaret, married Dr. Tebbs. The seventh, 
Alfred Tyler, moved to Kentucky, where he died unmarried. The eighth, 
Sally, married Mr. John Linton. The ninth, Louisa, is no further recorded. 

We now pass to the next son of John Tyler (grandson of Charles of 
Westmoreland), whose name was George Gray Tyler. He married Cecilia 
Ann Campbell, daughter of the distinguished Rev. Isaac Campbell of Trin- 
ity Parish, Charles County, Md., who left a large estate on both sides of the 
Patomac. George G. Tyler’s will was probated in 1811; he left an only 
son, William, and four daughters, Mary (who married her cousin John 
Webb Tyler), Caroline (who married her cousin Nathaniel Tyler), Eliza- 
beth (who married Mr. Brundage), and Susan (who married Dr. James 
McCrae). 

The last son of John Tyler (grandson of Charles of Westmoreland) was 
Charles Tyler of the large estate at “Broad Run,” Prince William County, 
who founded the “Mill Park’ Tyler branch. His estate was inventoried in | 
1815. His wife was Sally Brown of Rich Hill, Md., daughter of the Rev. 
Richard and Helen Bailey (whose brother, Col. Bailey of the English 
army, died in 1776 in the Calcutta ‘Black Hole”). The issue of this union 
was ten children. (1) Elizabeth (who married her cousin, Henry Tyler). 
(2) Richard (who was in the War of 1812 and died unmarried). (3) George | 
Gray Tyler (who married Julia, daughter of Dr. Humphrey Peake, Collec- 
tor of the Port of Alexandria under President Monroe, and had several 
children, among them Charles Humphrey Tyler (formerly Captain 5th:.U. 
S. Cavalry, later Colonel 5th Va. Cav.), and James M. Tyler, a merchant 
of St. Louis, Mo. (4) William B. Tyler (lawyer and farmér, educated ‘at 
Princeton, member of. Virginia Legislature. He had seven sons and. one 
daughter, the most distinguished of whom is Hon. Robert H. Tyler. ‘of 
Haymarket, Va., Captain Sth Va. Inf. He has served in the Virginia Legis- 
lature and was on the committee of seven to adjust and settle the state 
debt of $28,000,000, whose action in the premises was approved and -acted 
upon. He has a family of seven sons and five daughters, some of whom 
have migrated as far as to Montana). (5) James Monroe Tyler. (6) Gus- 
tavus B. Tyler. (who moved to Owensboro, Ky., and had three sons,’ Charles, 
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William and Gustavus, all of whom left families, The descendants of Wil- 
liam have been especially prominent in the past and present history of 
Owensboro; one son, Charles Richard Tyler, was a graduate of West Point 
and Captain in the regular army). (7) John M. Tyler (whose will was 
probated in Prince William in 1821, was in the War of 1812, and, as far as 
known, left an only daughter, Sarah, who married Mr. John Bro- 
naugh). (8) Helen Tyler (married Mr. Hay Talieaferro). (9) Mary (mar- 
tied Mr. Horner), and (10) Charles (a prominent lawyer, who died young). 

Time forbids further detail of this line. In passing, we might note the 
continual recurrence of the given name William, which suggests. possible 
origin from William Tyler, the first comer to Virginia, 1620, which is 
rendered still more suggestive by the knowledge that some of the earliest 
settlers of Westmoreland were from the James River settlements. 

Let us now consider the line of *Richard Tyler of Essex County. Ac- 
cording to the General Court Records of Virginia, John Smith of “Pur- 
ton” (?), Gloucester County, was in 1674 agent for Richard Tyler of Lon- 
don, England, who owned lands in said Glotcester “by the courtesy.” It 
may be this very Richard (or more likely a son), whose will we find probat- 
ed in Essex County in 1734. In 1723 he was licensed to keep an “ordinary.” 
He left a widow, “Susannah,” and five children, Richard, John, William, 
Mary and Susannah. Mary married Captain James Boughan, a Justice and 
Sheriff of Essex. Richard Tyler, Jr., was a Justice, Major and Sheriff, his 
bond in the last being dated May 20, 1735. (Evidently a leading citizen in 
his county.) His first wife was Catherine Montague, but the one men- 
tioned in his will (probated in 1761) was “Anne.” He had but two daugh- 
ters, “Franky,” who married Robert Cole, and a sister, who married Richard 
Gatewood. Thus this male line became extinct. John Tyler, son of Richard 
first, married Frances Graves of Gloucester County. His will (probated 
in Essex, 1758) mentions his six daughters, “Catty,” Mary Ann, Hannah, 
Betty, Susannah and Frances. Of these Mary married a Mr. Hammond of 
Georgia, from whom descended the recent Senator Hammond from South 
Carolina. Hannah Tyler married James Anderson of Williamsburg, and 
had a family of eight children; one grandson is the present Dr. W. F. 
Anderson of Salt Lake City. Betty married Mr. Williamson of Georgia, 
and Susannah Mr. Winter of Georgia, neither of whose families have been 
traced. Frances Tyler married Rev. George Whitefield, a noted Georgia 
preacher. So the male line Tyler is extinct in this branch also. | : 

William Tyler was the only son of Richard, Sr., who has living male 
descendants. About 1745 he removed to Caroline Co., where he died in 
1767. His only identified heir was William Tyler, Jr., who settled his fa- 
ther’s estate. He resided near Charlesburg, at the old homestead, where he 
was a Justice and County Clerk from 1771. In 1787 he was taxed for 1,031 
acres. By his wife, Elizabeth Keeling (daughtér of Richard), he had nine 
children, Captain George, John, Richard, William, Henry, Thomas, Eliza- 
beth; Maria and Kitty. Of these (1) John Tyler was a Second Lieutenant 
in the Revolution, in Captain Roger Quarles’ Co., and, according to tra- 
dition, died unmarried. (2) Captain George Tyler was an Ensign in the 
Revolution, in Captain Quarles’ Co.; thereafter settled at “River Bend,” 
‘Spotsylvania County, where he died in 1833. By his wife, nee Judith Ter- 
rell, he had sons, William, Richard and George (all of whom moved to St. 
Louis County, Mo.), Thomas (who died unmarried in advanced age), and 
John, who succeeded to the paternal estate, and left two sons, Joseph of 
Blue Field, West Va., and George of Waco, Texas. Captain George Tyler 
likewise had five daughters, all of whom married, and mostly moved to 

vicinity of their brothers in Missouri. Captain George Tyler also had a 
son Henry, who settled at “Blenheim” (a magnificent estate in Caroline 
County), but in 1838 moved to his brothers in Missouri, taking with him 
all his large family of boys and girls, save George, Jr., who remained at Blen- 
heim. George, Jr., by his four wives, had twelve children, of whom ‘three 


be .r, the immigrant, who settled on Smith’s Island, Md., on the 
east ar eas Ghesapeake, had a son Richard, who left the island and 2 
whom no further record is known. The writer Strongly opines that this is the 
Richard of Hssex County, Va. There was much early migrating on the 
Chesapeake, and it was an easy move from Smith’s Island across the bay and 
up the Rappahannock. 
Te 
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died in infancy. By his second wife, nee Eliza Hoge, he had a son, Hon- 
orable James Hoge Tyler, who is the present very efficient incumbent of the 
gubernatorial seat of the state of Virginia, and the third Tyler who has 
filled that exalted station. (This state is the only one in the Union known 
to have had a Tyler for chief executive.) 

Returning to the sons of William Tyler, Jr. (grandson of the first Rich- 
ard), we come to (3) Richard Tyler, born October 27, 1760, who moved 
to Tennessee, wherefrom two of his sons went to Kentucky; a third son, 
John Duke Tyler, died at Clarksville, Tenn., in 1860, leaving a son, Judge 
Charles W. Tyler, one of the lights of the state bench. 

Finally, we reach the third Virginia branch, which may prove to be the 
least numerous, as surely it must be conceded to have been the most dis- 
tinguished, having furnished two governors te Virginia and a U. S. nation- 
al chief executive. History records no other Tyler line which politically. 
has played so prominent a role, Not unlikely Henry Tyler, the founder 
of this line, was of better family than most immigrants by the name; at 
any rate, from record gleanings, he seems to have been of all the Tyler 
immigrants the one best financially circumstanced; personally, too, he seems 
to have been a man of influence, having served in 1653 as a Justice. An- 
other factor tending to account for the glories of this branch may be as- 
signed as repeated intermarriages into superior families, such, for example, 
as the Gardiner, Chiles, Contesse, Armistead, Christian, etc., etc., Especial- 


_ ly did the influences of the locality of settlement have great bearings upon 


the fortunes of these Tylers, for they were early domiciled at Williamsburg, 
so long the capital of the state, and the very fountain source of educational, 
social, religious and political life of the Old Dominion. Indeed, the Gov- 
ernor’s palace was located upon a part of the ancient Henry Tyler grant. 

This Henry Tyler, born in England in 1604, was in York County, 
Virginia, by 1645. In 1652 he had a grant of 254 acres at “Middle Planta- 
tion,” for importing six persons into the colony; and in 1666 added 1,800 
acres by bringing over thirty-six others. His first wife, “Mary,” died child- 
less; he married, secondly, the widow of John Orchard, by whom he had 
three sons, Henry, Jr., John and Daniel. On April 13, 1672, the widow took 
administration (cum testamento annexo). She later married (for her third 
husband) Martin Gardiner, “Grocer of London,” who had immigrated into 
Virginia, where he became Justice and High Sheriff of York County; but 
she had no issue by him, and died April 2, 1670. 

Of the three sons: (1) Daniel was kidnapped by the Turks and car- 
ried to Algiers; his brothers took legal action to possess themselves of his 
estate, and there the record ends. (2). John Tyler seems to have gone 
farther up the James River into Hanover County, and there to have had, at 
least, children, Sara, Ann and John, whose baptisms are found upon St. 
Peter’s Parish Register under dates 1690, 1699 and 1703. From other evi- 
dences it would appear that there was also another son, Thomas, who was 
in Spotsylvania in the 1720s, and who had sons, Thomas, Jr., and Charles, 
the latter of whom, in 1727, had a s00-acre grant from his parent. Many 
of the Tylers of Hanover and adjoining counties, of whom numbers are liv- 
ing, are undoubtedly of this branch, descending from John, son of the im- 
migrant, Henry Tyler. We hope for fuller light from ancient records pre- 
served among the living. 

Of the line of Henry Tyler, Jr., son of the immigrant, we have quite full 
information, and we take sincere pleasure in thanking Professor Lyon G. 
Tyler for the privilege of access to results of his thorough and scholarly 
researches into so many of the most important sources of information con- 
cerning Virginia pedigrees. 

Henry Tyler, Jr., was an important member of Bruton Church, being 
Warden and Vestryman, and heading the petition in 1710 for a new brick 
church building (yet standing, one of the most venerable relics of Williams- 
burg). He was also Constable, Coroner, Sheriff and Justice of the Peace 
from 1694 to the time of his death, 1720, a period of thirty-five years. 

He married Elizabeth Chiles (daughter of Walter, son of Colonel Walter 
Chiles, a Speaker of the House of Burgesses, who had grants as early as 
1638). The children born to Henry, Jr., were Henry, Francis, John and 
two daughters, Elizabeth and Anne, who died childless. ; 
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Taking up the sons: (1) Henry, 3d, came into the homestead, which, 
however, he sold and removed to Sussex, where he appears to have been a 
highly successful farmer, and to have died childless in 1774. (2) His broth- 
er Francis resided in James City County, and by his wife, “Rebecca,” had 
three sons, Francis, Jr., Henry and John. John’s will was proven in King: 
George County in 1757; he was buried in Falmouth churchyard, and had 
a daughter, to whose son (Tyler Waugh by name) he left his plantation 
in King George and Stafford. Francis, Jr., has not been traced; but his 
brother, Henry Tyler, was Clerk of Stafford County till after 1770, where 
(according to entry in the Journal of the House of Delegates) he was suc- 
ceeded in office by his son Thomas. Thomas resided at “Quarry House,” 
Aquia Creek, Stafford County, upon which plantation was quarried the 
stone used in the U. S. Treasury (old) building in this city, as well as the 
original (center) wing of the Capitol. : 

It is through John Tyler, son of Henry, Jr., that the chief honors of 
this house descend. John was a matriculant of William and Mary College 
in 1704, and died (before the prime of life), leaving an only son, John, Jr.,’ 
and daughters Joanna, Elizabeth, Mary, Edith and Anne. Of the daugh- 
ters Anne died young; Joanna married the distinguished physician, Dr. Ken- 
neth McKenzie, by whom she had a family; Elizabeth married (1) Mr. 
Bowcock, and (2) an attorney, John Palmer, Esq., Bursar of William and 
Mary; Mary married Rev. William Preston, Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at William and Mary, who later returned to England, where he was a 
curate of Warcop; and Edith married Rev. Thomas Robinson, Professor of 
Humanity in William and Mary. (A humorous incident connected with the 
last two marriages was the temporary eviction from the college of these 
professors under the stupid rule that none but the President among the 
faculty might have families.) 

John Tyler, Jr., was educated at William and Mary and became Marshal 
of the Colonial Vice-Admiralty Court. He married Anne, only child of 
Dr. Louis Contesse, a French Huguenot, by whom he had two sons, John 
and Louis, and five daughters, Mary, Elizabeth, Rachel, Anne and Joanna. 
Mary married Mr. William Irby of Charles City County, and was the mother 
of three daughters, one of whom was the mother of U. S. Senator John 
Tyler Morgan of Alabama. Elizabeth married Mr. John Greenhow, a 
wealthy merchant of Williamsburg, and had a family. Rachel married (1) 
William Drummond (thought to have been a greatgrandson of Governor 
William Drummond, who was hanged in Bacon’s Rebellion), (2) Colonel 
Stith Hardyman, by whom she had a son, Tyler. Anne Tyler married Dr. 
Anthony Tucker Dixon, a surgeon of the Revolution, but died without 
issue.’ Joanna married Major Wood Bouldin and reared a distinguished 
family, of whom Thomas Tyler and James W. were members of Congress; 
their brother Lewis a member of the Virginia Senate.. James W. has a son, 
the present Judge Wood Bouldin of the Supreme Court of Virginia. Her 
brother, Louis Tyler, was a lawyer, who resided at “Red Hill,” Charlotte 
County, where he lies buried beside his only son. (This fine seat after- 
wards became the home of Patrick Henry.) 
~~ The other son of.Marshall John Tyler was John Tyler, Jr., in the fifth 
generation from immigrant Henry. He was born in 1747, educated at Wil- 
liam and Mary, and became an inveterate hater of British rule. Elected 


‘Judge of Admiralty, when the functions of that court (postdating the Revo- 


lution) were transferred to the General Court of the state, he served as 
Judge therein for a period of twenty years. He was Speaker of the House 
of Delegates, member of Governor’s Council, Judge of the U. S. District 
Court, and thrice Governor of Virginia. By his wife, nee Mary Marot 
Armistead, he had three sons and five daughters, to-wit: Wat Henry, John 


-and‘ William, and Anne, Elizabeth, Martha Jefferson, Maria Henry and 


Christiana. Of these Anne married Judge James Semple; Elizabeth mar- 


_ried John Clayton Prior of Gloucester and had a family; Christiana mar- 


ried Dr. Henry Curtis of Hanover, by whom she became the mother of a 


family; Martha married Thomas Ennals Waggaman and has living descend- 


ants in this city, of whom Dr. Samuel and Mr. Thomas E. Waggaman are 
leading representatives; Maria married John B. Seawell and reared a fam- 
ily, of whom two sons, John Tyler and M. B. Seawell were distinguished 
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lawyers. The former’s daughter, Miss Mollie Elliott Seawell, is an authoress 
of note. Coming to the sons of Governor Tyler: Wat Henry Tyler was 
educated at William and Mary and became a physician; by his first wife, 
Eliza Walker, he had four children (1) John (who died childless). (2) Wil- 
liam. (3) Harry. (4) Wat, Jr.; by his second wife, Margaret Govan, he 
had James (who died sine prole) and Betty. The second son of Governor 
Tyler, to-wit, William Tyler, was also a man of weight; took an active part 
in the War of 1812, and served in the House of Delegates. His wife, nee 
Susan Harrison Walker, gave birth to the following children: John, 
Thomas, Anne, Maria, Patty, William, Lewis and Benjamin Harrison. 

The third son of Governor Tyler, that is to say, John Tyler, Jr., was 
destined to become the most noted and one of the most magnetic and ver- 
satile persons who has ever borne the family name. U. S. President Tyler’s 
career stretches from 1790 to 1862, being that period so fraught with ways 
and means for enlarging and preserving that nation, for which his father 
had so earnestly co-operated to secure freedom. (Not having entered into 
details touching the parent’s career, we shall not now do so of his even more 
distinguished son. Able speakers after dinner will discourse concerning 
both great characters.) = 

Let it suffice here to remark that-the career of President Tyler was 
wonderfully rapid, brilliant, eventful and, until towards its close, exceeding- 
ly harmonious. From early school days he was remarkably precocious, fin- 
ishing his course at William and Mary, he began the practice of Jaw at 19; 
at 21 he was in the State Legislature; at 25 a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil; at 26, a member of Congress (and served two terms); at 35, Governor 
of Virginia (and unanimously re-elected); at 43, member of the U. S. Sen- 
ate; at 50, Vice-President of the United States, and soon thereafter Presi- 
dent, on the death of William Henry Harrison. We shall not here discuss 
his administration. It was a history-making epoch; our possession of the 
northwesternmost states, Oregon and Washington, is due to his hearty 
and timely co-operation in speeding pioneer settlers; on the (then extreme) 
southwest, Texas was annexed; on the northeast, the Maine boundaries 
were established; on the southeast, Florida, and on the pioneer West, Iowa 
were admitted as sister states. These achievements will suffice to keep 
President Tyler’s memory in American history forever green. 3 

President Tyler was twice wed and had fourteen children, seven by 
each wife. By his first wife, nee Letitia Christian of Cedar Grove, New 
Kent County, he had Mary, Robert, John, Letitia, Elizabeth, Tazewell and 
Alice; by his second wife, nee Julia Gardiner, daughter of Hon. David 
Gardiner, a Senator of New York (representing a family distinguished by 
its uninterrupted possession of Gardiner’s Island, N. Y.), the President had 
issue, David Gardiner, John Alexander, Julia, Lachlan, Lyon Gardiner,- 
Robert Fitzwalter and Pearl. Strange to say, all of these children lived 
to reach maturity and marry, and all but three had families, from whom 
have descended numerous grandchildren scattered far and wide. The datigh- 
ter, Mary, married Henry L. Jones of Williamsburg. Robert married 
Priscilla Cooper, daughter of Thomas, the distinguished tragedian. He sac- 
rificed to the Confederacy all, except his life and honor, and died in Ala- 
bama, where many of ‘his descendants reside. John Tyler married Martha 
Rochelle and left a family of three children. Letitia Tyler married Captain 
James Semple of the U. S. Navy, and her dignified childless widowhood 
is being passed in this city. (She is the composer of the music to her father’s 
verses, “Virginia,” rendition of which is a part of our to-day’s program.) 
Elizabeth married William M. Waller of Washington, and bore him three 
sons and a daughter. Tazewell married Nannie Bridges, and was the 
parent of a son and.a daughter. . Alice married Rev. Henry-Denison, and 
died in Louisville during her husband’s pastorate, leaving an only daughter. 
Hon. David Gardiner Tyler resides at “Sherwood Forest,’ the paternal 
home, a lawyer by profession and a political leader in his part of the state, 
he has just finished a Congressional term. By his wife, Mary Morris Jones, 
he has two young daughters and an infant son. Lachlan became a physi- 
cian, married Georgia Powell, and resides in New York City. Fitzwalter 
married Fannie Glen, but has no family. Pearl married Mr. William M. 
Ellis, and is the mother of three sons and four daughters. Professor Lyon 
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Gardiner Tyler, M. A., LL. D., married Miss Annie, daughter of Colonel 
St George Tucker, and has one son and two daughters. He is the honored. 
President of William and Mary College, where he fills the chair of Ameri- 
can History and Politics, being also the editor of William and Mary’s famous: 
Quarterly. Professor Tyler is-a member of many distinguished societies, 
and an author of note, his best known work being “The Letters and Times: 
of the Tylers,” which (in three volumes) presents a masterly exposition of 
biography and genealogy in his own Virginia line. 

Will you pardon a more specific reference to dear old William and 
Mary? In antecedents this College is the oldest in the country; in actual 
operation it dates second only to Harvard, and was chartered back in 1693. 
It is the only college in the States founded upon a Royal Charter, and pos- 
sesses a coat of arms, direct from Herald’s College, London, 1694. It had 
(as early as 1729) the first complete faculty; was the first to adopt the elec- 
tive system (1779), and the same year became our first University; offered 
the first schools in Modern Languages, History, Political Economy and 
Municipal Law; here was organized the first Greek Letter Society (Phi 
Beta Kappa, 1776). Among its alumni are such men‘as Presidents Jeffer- 
son, Monroe and Tyler, Chief Justice Marshall, General Winfield Scott, 
and a host of others, who, preceding, during and after the Revolution, dis- 
tinguished themselves as Governors, Members of Congress, the U. S. Sen- © 
ate, Supreme Court and in innumerable other walks of life. ; 

The Tylers of Maryland and Virginia have, for the greater part, found 
outlet for increasing numbers into Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, along 
the northern banks of the Ohio River and the southern courses of the 
Father of Waters. The New England Tylers mainly followed the northern 
states to the Great Lakes, and so across to the coast. It was entirely natu 
ral. Similar climates and indigenous productions (being understood quanti- 
ties) would tend to keep migrators along the parallels; also in the early 
days pioneers sought the directest ways, and took advantage of easy means 
of transportation, especially the water courses. Still there are not lacking 
exceptions, to “prove the rule,” for the writer has traced Northern Tylers 
to the South, found them acclimated and joining in the Confederacy; and 
att contraire, has found Southern Tylers settled in the North and bearing 
Federal arms. In this period of rapid and frequent intercommunication be+ 
tween all parts of our great nation, this heretofore unwritten rule of residencé 
has been greatly modified in application, and is destined perhaps entirely 
to die out. Already the writer finds in the great centers of commercial 
activity (towards whose growth this epoch is a veritable marvel), such, for 
example, as Washington, New York, Richmond, Chicago, St. Louis, Bos- 
ton, New Orleans and San Francisco, Tylers representing all the American 
family branches, living side by side in harmony and fulfilling the duties of 
true citizenship; and this without knowing, or even stopping to inquire, 
whether they have a common Tyler ancestor, which problems, it.is safe to 
say, would in most instances remain to them an X. Y. Z. quantity. Sufh- 
cient that €ach bore the name Tyler, they have found in this talisman an 
additional emphasizer of the great race truth, the common brotherhood 
of man. alse : 

Geographic lines sometimes cause confusion and confliction of ideas; 
but the natural cravings of mind are broad and universal. Upon the atlas 
of the human heart there is no Mason and Dixon Line. Never has there 
been; never can there be. We are gathered to-day representatives of a 
great American family from south, north, east and west. We come bear- 
ing no ordinary emotions. The like of this meeting is new to us as a clan; 
socially, it opens a new family era. ae joys and satisfactions of this 

-o repeated reuitions in years to come. 
we Sarions Peve been advanced, that the Tylers of the North and South: 
are‘not the same. How far this may, or may not, be proven is yet to be 
seen. Traditionally, however, we are closely related. A common tradition 
the writer meets is, that three Tyler brothers came early to America, of whom 
one settled in Massachusetts, a second in Virginia, and the other in Rous 
necticut. (Sometimes this tradition takes on new features, but is ever - - 
stantially the same.) President Tyler records a ee ae iy i at 
their immigrant, Henry Tyler, was from Shropshire, England. nd there 
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is a similar tradition concerning Job Tyler, founder of the Amdoyer, Mass., 
line. It is an humble belief of the writer that the Americam Tylers do de- 
‘sscend from a common ancestor, to establish which (and other poimts) it is 
his intention to visit Great Britain in the summer of 1900 to searclt public 
records, visit Tyler haunts and ascertain what definitely may be gleaned. 
Before the reunion of another year, it is hoped much of great value may 
thus be learned and made a part of our general stock of family information. 

In closing, the writer calls attention to the fact that tracing genealogy 
is an arduous task and needs earnest co-operation. Therefore, he requests 
all, who have not heretofore communicated with him, to kindly do so in the 
near future. Let every hearer, unless he knows that the records in his line 
and family have been attended to, take active heed of this reasonable request. 
The genealogist cannot manufacture facts; he can only (to the best of his 
poor ability) arrange in order such supposed facts as come home to him. It 
is earnestly hoped, that from this time forth, a feeling of interest may be 
aroused to bring together all the Tyler family records for permanent rescue 

.and dignified publication. 

As we return to our homes, should we not bear in mind the noble. 
motto, “Noblesse oblige’? Having inherited the patrimony of superior 
ancestry, may we always strive to perform our duties bravely; if humble cir- 
cumstances forbid our adding laurels, we can, at least, resist bringing any 
“bar sinister’ upon the escutcheon of the Tyler clan. 


Here followed a vocal solo by the accomplished Miss Elizabeth 
Tyler of Washington, D. C. 

The following scholarly article upon the wives of President, 
Tyler had been prepared by Mrs. Georgia Tyler Kent of Wor- 
cester, Mass., by whom it was rendered in superb style: 


The ties which unite us with the past have drawn us together to-day. 
A great ancestral chain has stretched down through the centuries, and 
somewhere along its length each member of our numerous family will find 
one or more links graven with the name of Tyler. A good name in all its 
branches. A name representing industry, energy and achievement. We 
are prone to feel an especial interest in the strain of blood, the name of 
which we bear and to forget the intermingled strains and the fact that each 
individual is a composite portrait accurately reflecting the combinations of 
the past. As Mr. Emerson said: “We are a bundle of our ancestors.” In 
our hearts muniment room, with our other treasures, their names and deeds 
should be recorded. : 

Men plain and earnest, men able, eminent and celebrated have borne 
this patronymic. The most illustrious in this country is President John 
Tyler of Virginia. 

President Tyler was twice married, and I have been asked to say a few 
words to you descriptive of the two distinguished women who thus became 
mistresses of the White House and bore the name of Tyler. 

It is not my intention to make this paper a chronicle of dates or events 
in their lives, but rather to give an idea of their personalities, as from a 
somewhat extended reading I have conceived them. 

Miss Letitia Christian, who became the first wife of Mr. Tyler, was 
the daughter of Honorable Robert and Mary (Brown) Christian of Cedar 
Grove, New Kent County, Virginia. She was born there on the twelfth 
of November, 1790. 

The home life of Miss Christian, presided over and directed by a lovely 
mother and a devoted father, was one of rare influences. A Southern home 
of easy comfort, abundance and distinction, joyous with the presence of 
light-hearted brothers, sisters and friends. 

Miss Christian was charming in manner and of much personal beauty. 
A sensitive, delicate girl, sweet as a violet and with something of a violet’s 
tender grace. The twenty-third birthday of Mr. Tyler, March 29, 1813, was 
their wedding day. It was a marriage particularly acceptable to both houses, 
and one author says, largely the means of uniting in Mr. Tyler’s favor the 
two great political parties of the day. The social prominence of both fam- 
ilies, the popularity of the bride and groom: the host of kindred and friends, 
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made the wedding an occasion of unusual festivity. After it Mr. and Mrs. 
Tyler journeyed to their own home in Charles City County. A few weeks 
later came a rough awakening. Mr. Tyler was called into the field at the 
‘head of a company of militia, to take part in the defence of Richmond and . 
its neighborhood, then threatened by the British. We can well understand — 
the- terrible anxiety and suspense of this young girl at this time. It brings 


_ vividly before us the War of 1812, which was felt from Canada to New 


Orleans. 

Mrs. Tyler assumed the duties of a Virginia matron with winning dig- 
nity. She was an excellent housekeeper and home-maker. Amid the many 
cares and responsibilities of that and also of later periods, she bore her- 
self invariably with patience, graciousness and marked executive ability. 
She planned and overlooked every detail of her home with prudent, watch- 
ful care. Her energy centered there. She never relaxed this vigilance until 
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her health failed, nor, indeed, altogether even then. Her servants were well- 
provided for, happy and devoted to her interests. — She was a perfect type 
of the Southern woman of her day—and there will never be found more 
noble and gracious gentlewomen than were those whose presence made 
glorious the old Southern homes. Mrs. Tyler only did that which was 
always congenial to her nature when she marked her daily path with kindly, 
helpful deeds. She never thought of herself when there was anyone to be 
ministered to. Perhaps that was the reason everyone loved her and paid 
to her that “most elegant of all compliments,” deference. In after years 
when ill-health overwhelmed her, the devotion of her husband and her chil- 
dren was pathetic. I would like to emphasize her untiring, loyal helpful- 
ness to her husband. Always he stood first. Whatever seemed best for him 
she was not only glad but anxious to do. They began life’s journey together 
when hardly more than boy and girl, and it is beautiful to read of the 
affectionate harmony that marked their union from first to last. 
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Mrs. Tyler had no desire for the world’s loud applause. Her husband, 
her children, her home, her religion, her duty to relatives and friends, these 
filled her life. ‘‘That spirit which suffices quiet hearts” was hers. She felt 
it was good and proper that “the only reward of virtue is virtue; the only 
way to have a friend is to be one.” While fitted by birth and training for 
the positions of distinction she was called’ upon to fill, her natural inclina- 
tion would have been toward a condition of less pronounced publicity. It 
must, however, have been a grievous trial to her that she was unable to per- 
form the duties devolving upon her as the President’s wife during his ad- 
ministration; for, distasteful to her personally as a society career would 
have been, she would, we may be sure, have. undertaken all her pre-eminent 
position called for, had her health permitted, prompted thereto by her high 
conception of the duties of a wife. , 

In one of his letters to his children, letters so beautiful mt uplifting 
that Reverend Henry Ward Beecher, just before his death, drew upon them 
for a sermon on parental care, Mr. Tyler says: “I could not hold up to you 
a better pattern for your imitation than is constantly presented to you by 
your dear mother. You never see her course marked with precipitation; 
but on the contrary, everything is,brought before the tribunal of her judg- 
ment, and her actions are all founded in prudence.” ; 

The sole survivor of her seven children is Mrs. Letitia Tyler Semple 
of Washington, widow of James Allen ‘Semple. 

September Io, 1842, twenty-nine years after their marriage, her gentle 
spirit passed away. ‘The boundaries of personal influence it is impossible 
to fix.” Hers were far-reaching and tempered with the best grace and sen- 
sibility of womanhood. 

President Tyler married, secondly,. June 26, 1844, Miss Julia, the daugh- 
ter of Honorable David and Juliana: (McLachlan) Gardiner. On both sides. 
her family was historic.:: Henjpaternal pioneer ancestor was Lieutenant 
Lion Gardiner. He had thdewt an officer and had;seen much active service 
in the English army. The attention of that great General, Frederick Henry, 
Prince of Orange, was attracted by Lieuteriant Gardiner’s genius as an 
engineer, and he made him Enginéér and .Master of ‘Works of Fortifica- 
tions in the Netherlands, where students of war from every Protestant 
country of the Old World flocked. for ‘instruction. . Lieutenant Gardiner 
came to New England in.1635 under contract to serve the company ‘‘in the 
drawing, ordering and making of a city, towns and forts of defense.” His, 
reputation preceded him, and upon his arrival at Boston, in November, 
1635, he and his wife (Mary Willemson) were met by a party of gentlemen 
among the most distinguished in New England. He built and was Chief 
Commander from 1635 to 1639 of the Connecticut fort, which he named 
Saybrook. He finally settled on the island of Manchonake or Manchonat, 
New York, which he purchased from the Indians in 1639. He named this. 
property the Isle of Wight. It was later known as the Lordship and Manor. 
of Gardiner’s Island. It has remained in the possession of his descendants. 
ever since and was the birthplace of Miss Julia Gardiner, born May 4, 1820. 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Gardiner were the parents of the first English child 
born in Connecticut and afterwards of the first English child born in New 
York. He took a prominent part in the Pequot-War. One writer says: 
“It may truthfully be said that no event in the very. early history of New 
England had a greater influence on its destiny than that known as the 
Pequot War.” Another states: “It is generally conceded that no one con- 
trolling mind did more to preserve the Colonies of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut from total destruction during this terrible war than Lion Gardiner.” 
His “Narrative of the Pequot War,” written three years before his death, is. 
one of the best extant, ranking in ‘value with that by Captain John Mason. 
There is a breezy, rough simplicity about it, an honest, fearless bluntness. 
that bears the stamp of truth. We feel after reading it we know this man 
and can depend upon him. Earnest, aggressive because he saw so clearly 
what was necessary to be done. Too strong of heart and mind to be 
prevented from speaking his thoughts. Manly, straightforward, irascible 
at times because of his nervous force; a man of education and great abil- 
ity; clear-headed and warm-hearted, quick to discern, quick to act; ready 
to parley and mediate, but not ready to play at mediation. Such was the 
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New England pioneer ancestor of this daughter of the North in whom 
many of his finest characteristics reappeared. 

: Her mother was of Scotch descent and her maternal greatgrandfather 
McLachlan, while fighting for the Jacobite cause, was killed at the battle of 
Culloden, April 16, 1746. Among the troops was the Chief Lachlan and 
three hundred of his followers. The chief fell with many of his men. Scott 
says in his poem: 

The War-Song of Lachlan, High Chief of Maclean— 


“-Mwas gallant Lachlan gave the word: 
Lachlan of many a galley lord; 
He called his kindred bands on board 


And launched them on the main. = 


Woe to the bark whose crew shall gaze 
Where Lachlan’s silken streamer plays, 
The fools might face the lightning’s blaze 
As wisely and as well.” 
September, 1841, after a prolonged and delightful tour abroad, Miss 
Gardiner returned to this country. During the winter of 1842-3 her parents 
_first took herself and sister to Washington. February 28, 1844, while on a 
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isit to the Capital, they, with the President, were guests on a pleas- 
Bei ausion on Kain the warship Princeton. Before that day’s close 
occurred the dreadful tragedy which left those two young girls fatherless. 
President Tyler was at this time their true friend and comforter. Nearly 
heartbroken himself over the awful calamity, he shared in their grief and 
was tender and thoughtful for them and their beloved dead. He had before 
this been attentive to Miss Gardiner. He was now nearly fifty-four and she 
was approaching her twenty-fourth birthday, but President Tyler was a 
man of incomparable grace and elegance. As Mrs. Tyler herself says later: 
“Fe was more agreeable in every way than any young man ever was or 
ever could be. At last he proposed again, and I wrote him I was willing 
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this time if my mother would consent.’ Happiness, rare and perfect, ever 
followed this:union of youth and age. 

Mrs. Tyler had been a reigning belle in foreign lands. Mrs. Sigourney 
wrote from London that ‘English beaux, on meeting her, seemed suddenly 
to become aware of the value of their lost colonies.” After her marriage 
she at once assumed her position as mistress of the White House. Mrs. 
Tyler was tall and stately, with luxuriant black hair and glorious gray eyes. 
A woman in whom were united a radiant, magnetic presence of unusual 
beauty with a character of great strength and sweetness. The world is ever 
waiting for such and it welcomed her with open arms. 

In her arduous position she displayed the greatest judgment and tact. 
Beneath her playfulness and the winsome charm of youth there was a dig- 
nity of character and demeanor that holds our admiration and wins our 
esteem. She must have been aware of her gifts. She was too intelligent not 
to be, but she surprises and pleases by bearing them so meekly in such an 
exalted position. She was at the White House less than a year, yet she 
stamped its social system with her individuality. Wherever we find Mrs. 
Tyler, there we also find an atmosphere of simplicity, elegance and refine- 
ment. Historians of to-day describe her as “The most splendid and ac- 
‘complished woman of tlie time.” Sweet, sound, clear-headed, with perfect 
poise she maintained a personal ascendency quite distinct from that accord- 
ed her simply as the President’s wife. 

Encompassed by the many difficulties of his high position; struggling 
for the principles in which he believed; misunderstood and threatened as he 
was, the President found in his wife sympathy and abiding faith. Her buoy- 
ant disposition alleviated his anxieties and contributed to uphold and encour- 
age him. She possessed, too, marked characteristics which made her reso- 
lute and brave. We recall her spirited reply, in 1853, to the Duchesses of 
Sutherland, Argyle and Bedford, and other ladies of the English nobility, 
upon the abolition of slavery. 

Mrs. Tyler was quite unconscious of her talent for diplomacy, and I will 
quote from her writings to prove she had it. She says: “Upon my marriage 
I immediately became interested in the great political topic of the day, the 
‘Annexation of Texas. * * * It was at the first large dinner at the - 
White House (after my marriage) that the following incident occurred: Mr. 
Calhoun sat at my right hand and our conversation had. fallen upon the 
Texas question, when a query was made as to the views of Judge John 
McLean, who was present, and who was one of my warmest friends. I 
said I should make it a matter of honor with him that he should vote for 
Texas, and writing on a slip of paper ‘Texas and John Tyler,’ sent it to the 
Judge, who was on the opposite side of the table, with the request that he 
should drink the toast with me. The Judge turned with much gallantry to- 
ward my direction, raised his glass, bowed, and said, ‘For your sake.’” The 
annexation of Texas is recorded in history as the crowning glory of Presi- 
dent Tyler’s administration and it is a pleasant duty to note Mrs. Tyler’s 
interest and influence for the same. 

Mrs. Tyler was the devoted mother of seven ‘children, and the beautiful 
plantation, “Sherwood Forest,’ was an ideal home. Five of her children 
are now living: Honorable David Gardiner Tyler, Doctor Lachlan Tyler, 
ee Lyon Gardiner Tyler, Robert Fitzwalter Tyler and Mrs. William 
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Seventeen happy years passed swiitly by, then death came and left her 
desolate. President Tyler died January 18, 1862. 

Many other bitter sorrows were Mrs. Tyler’s portion before life ended, 
July 10, 1889. Her face, so lovely in youth, was still lovely in age, and full 
of peace and pleasantness. Spencer says: 

“So every spirit, as it is more pure, 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the fairer body doth procure 

To habit in.’’ 

A portrait of Mrs. Tyler may be seen at the White House. 

However exalted the positions sustained by these two women, however 
great the honors showered upon them, I can but think one outweighed all 
the others combined. It is not the honor falling to them as the wives of 
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John Tyler, the President, but it is the honor of having been loved and 
chosen by John Tyler, the Man. That is their crown! 
Save by the unbiased student, President Tyler will not be rightly under- 
_ stood or appreciated for many years to come. Time and impartial research 
—trom those two sources will flow comprehension and the justice due this 
man of great heart and noble character, loyal to his friends and just even to 
his enemies. 


A harp solo, “Fantasie,” by. Schubert, was delightfully ren- 
dered by Miss Wilmia J. M. Tyler, Junction City, Kansas. There- 
after came a brief business session, whereat it was decided to hold 
the next Tyler Reunion in the city of Philadelphia, Penn., Wed- 
nesday, September 12, 1900. 

The following officers were chosen for the ensuing year: 


TYLER OFFICERS FOR 1899-1900. 


President—Governor J. Hoge Tyler, East Radford, Va. 

First Vice-President—President Lyon G. Tyler, Williamsburg, Va. 

Second Vice-President—Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Third Vice-President—Dr. Samuel Waggaman, Washington, D. C. 

Fourth Vice-President—Major Ira Tyler, Frederick, Md. 

Fifth Vice-President—Hon. Richard Tyler, Hickman, Ky. 
Patrons— 

First Patron—U. S. Justice Henry B. Brown, Washington, D. C. 

Second Patron—U. S. Senator John Tyler Morgan, Selma, Ala. 

Third Patron—Benjamin F. Tyler, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

Fourth Patron—William P. Tyler, Esq., Tylerdale, Pa. 

Fifth Patron—Hon. Robert H. Tyler, Haymarket, Va. 
Patronesses— , 

* First Patroness—Mrs. John P. Brophy, New York City. 

Second Patroness—Mrs. Catherine (Tyler) Barnett, Louisville, Ky. 

‘Third Patroness—Mrs. Mary C. (Tyler) Stokes, Baltimore, Md. 

Fourth Patroness—Mrs. Daniel Kent, Worcester, Mass. 

Fifth Patroness—Mrs. William D. Cassin, Washington, D. C. 

‘Treasurer—Major William N. Tyler, Malden, Mass. 

Secretary and Historian—W. I. Tyler Brigham, Esq., Chicago, III. 

Assistant Secretary—Rollin U. Tyler, Esq., Tylerville, Conn. 


The present membership of the Tyler Family Association (con- 


sisting of life and annual members) is as follows: 
LIFE MEMBERS TYLER FAMILY ASSOCIATION. 


Mrs. Larissa C. Ladd, West Boxford, Mass. 
Mrs. Sarah J. Wood, West Boxford, Mass, 
Miss Rebecca T. Wood, West Boxford, Mass. 
Jesse H. Farwell, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs, Elizabeth O. T. Olcott, Norwich, Conn. 
Arthur W. Tyler, Branford, Conn. 
Mrs. Welthea T: Day, Hartford, Conn. 
Miss Lucette Tyler, Stoneham, Mass, 
Mrs. Abbie G. Davis, North Andover, Mass, 
John Tyler Wood, West Boxford, Mass, 
Justin H. Tyler, Napoleon, O. 
Daniel F. Tyler, Green Cove Springs, Fla. 
Mrs. Lucy T. Bardwell, Springfield, Mass. 
Maj. Loren S. Tyler, Salem, Mass. 
Mrs. Lydia M. Tyler, Salem, Mass. 
Miss ioulke ¥F. Tyler, Salem, Mass. 
Mrs. Ella F. Chase, Lynn, Mass. 
W. Graham Tyler, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rollin U. Tyler, Esq., Tylerville, Conn. 
Miss Grace M. Tyler, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Mehitable C, P. Baxter, Portland, Me. 
Harry W. Tyler, Inst. Tech., Boston, Mass. 
Daniel Tyler, Beaver City, Utah. 
Frank T. Carleton, Andover, Mass, 
Mrs. Chas. P. Clark, New Haven, Conn, 
Mrs. L. A. Parkhurst, Somerville, Mass, 

: A. F. Abbott, Waterbury, Conn. 
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John B. Tyler, M. D., Billerica, Mass. 
Willard C. Tyler, Bradford, Mass, 

Sarah Nelson Carter, Andover, Mass, 
Warren P. Tyler, Newton, Mass, 
Rosamond A, Gay, Andover, Mass, 
Eliphalet W. Tyler, New VvorkeCityveay = 
Mary N. Tyler Jones, Wakefield, Mass, 
Rebecca Johnson Harris, Salem, Mass. 
Charlotte Tyler, Hartford, Conn, 

Lewis S. Patrick, Marinette, Wis. 
Emeline B. Simonds, Charlestown, Mass. 
Lemuel Tyler, Jewett City, Conn: 
Georgia Tyler Kent, Worcester, Mass. 
Cadwell C. Tyler, Washington, DC; 
Mason W. Tyler. Esq., Plainfield, INS die 
Chester Tyler Sherman, Washington, Dey 


LIST OF ANNUAL MEMBERS TYLER FAMILY ASSOCIATION, 


Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, Andover, Mass. 
Mrs, Egbert C. Smyth, Andover, Mass. 
Mrs. A. BH, Gutterson, ‘Andover, Mass, 
Mrs. Abby G. Davis, North Andover, Mass. 
Benj. F. Tyler, Medford, Mass. 
Prof. Moses C. Tyler, Ithaca, N, Y. 
Mrs, C. T. Dodge, Asbury Grove, Mass. 
Chas. S. Tyler, Ipswich, Mass. 

- Mrs. S. Tyler, Ipswich, Mass. 
Miss Mary J. Kimball, Haverhill, Mass. 
Henry P. Tyler, Haverhill, Mass. 
Mrs. Henry P. Tyler, Haverhill, Mass. 
Chas, O. Tyler, Spencer, Mass. 
Leverett W. Tyler, Bradford, Mass. 
Mrs. Jennie W. Ingersoll, Bradford, Mass, 
Artemas S. Tyler, Lowell, Mass. 
Mrs, Artemas S. Tyler, Lowell, Mass. 
Miss Mary E. Tyler, Lowell, Mass. 
Miss Sarah R. Spaulding, Lowell, Mass. 
Prof. Henry M, Tyler, Northampton, Mass. 
W. I. Tyler Brigham, Chicago, Il, 
Mrs. W. I. Tyler Brigham, Chicago, I11. 

. Mrs. Sarah HE. Swan, Methuen, Mass. 
Parker Tyler, Chelsea, Mass, 
Mrs. H. Tyler Broad, Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs. Albertina Cochran, Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs, Martha T. Esterbrook, Worcester, Mass, 
Miss Jessie E. Tyler, Worcester, Mass. 
Abel D. Tyler, Jr., Brocton, Mass, 
Isaac C. Day, West Boxford, Mass. 
Bennett T. Gale, Lee, Mass. 
William N. Tyler, Wakefield, Mass. 
Wesley Tyler, Boston, Mass. 
T, H, Tyler, Jr., Boston, Mass. 
Wm. B. Tyler, Boston, Mass, 
Mrs. Benj. EH. Cole, Boston, Mass. 
Chas. E. B. Tyler, Boston, Mass. 
Benjamin F. Tyler, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Mrs. Louise M. Wood, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Frank T. Wood, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Thos. H. Tyler, Brookline, Mass. 
Nathaniel Gage, Ward Hill, Mass. 
Cornelius B. Tyler, Plainfield, N. J. 
Chas, Hopkins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Henry D. Tyler, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Henry D. Tyler, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prof. John M. Tyler, Amherst, Mass. 
Nathaniel P. Tyler, West Medford, Mass. 
Ansel P. Tyler, Middleton, Mass. 
Maurice H. Tyler, Middleton, Mass, 
Mrs. Sarah M. Clark, Atkinson Depot, N. H. 
J. B. McQueen, New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. Harvey G. Shepard, New Haven, Conn, 
Eva S. Tyler, Westfield, Mass. 
Frederick W. Tyler, Lowell. Mass. 
Mrs. Dora. P. Tyler, Clinton, Mass. 
Mrs. Henry M. Tucker, Springfield, Mass. 
Mrs. A. Stowell, Passadena, Cal. 
Mrs. Abbott T. Maynard, Allston, Mass, 
Mrs, Mary H. Brooks, Orange, Mass. 
Mr, H. W. Tyler, Auburndale, Mass, 
Miss Laura B. Tolman, Winchester, Mass. 
Azro B. F. Hildreth, Charles City, Towa. 
Chas. M. Tyler, Washington. ev I 
Marcus K. Tyler, White Plains, N, Y. 
Thomas L. Spofford, West Boxford, Mass, 
Warren Tyler, Bartow, Fla. 
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’ Mr. C. A. E. Sparmer, Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Bona Pearl Sparmer, Baltimore, Md. 
John Tyler, Lynn Haven, Va. 
Leander A, Tyler, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sarah Belle Tyler, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prof. John P. Brophy, New York City, N. Y. 
Bettie Tyler Brophy, New York City, N. Y. ist 
Miss Eva Tyler Brophy, New York City, N. Y. : 
Mrs. John T. Roche, New York City, N. Y. 
John Bernard Brophy, New York City, N. Y. 
Wm. Tyler Brophy, New York City, N. Y. 
Edward Warren Brophy, New York City, N. Y. 
Henry Stevenson Brophy, New York City, N. Y. 
Albert Tyler Brophy, New York City, N. Y. 
Mrs. M. Polk Mackall, Havana, Cuba. 
Ralph Polk Buell, Princeton, N. J. 
Elizabeth Tyler Brock, Richmond, Va. 
John Tyler, Richmond, Va. 
John Tyler, Jr., Richmond, Va. 
John Tyler, 3d, Richmond, Va. 
Thomas Frank Tyler, Baltimore, Md. 
Geo. K,. Tyler, Pontiac, R. I. 
Robert H. Tyler, Haymarket, Va. 
Letitia C. Tyler, Washington, D. C. 
W. C, Tyler, Washington, D. C. 
D. W. Tyler, Junction City, Kan. 
Rev. Geo. V. Tyler, Falls Church, Va, 
Mrs. May C. W. Settle, Washington, D. C. 
Fanny W. Griffin, Washington, D, C. 
Rev. J. Poyntz Tyler, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Obituary resolutions were adopted as follows: 


WHEREAS, The Tyler Family Association, in fourth reunion assem- 
bled in the city of Washington, D. C., have learned in their sincere sorrow 
of the death during the past year of the following kinsfolk, namely: Chris- 
topher Tyler, East Haddam, Conn.; John Tyler, Richmond, Mass.; Colonel 
George W. Winston, Louisville, Ky.; Hon. E. Dudley Freeman, Yarmouth, 
Me.; Mrs. Rev. Allen Kendrick, Kendrick, Miss.; Mrs. Benjamin Tyler 
Shepard, New Haven, Conn.; Mrs. Warren P. Tyler, Newton, Mass.; Mrs. 
Colonel Charles E. Johnson, Louisville, Ky.; Rev. Henry A. Wales, Attle- 
boro, Mass.; Hon. Eli F. Rogers, Branford, Conn.; Colonel Tyler, Che- 
nango, N. Y.; Hon. Casey B. Tyler, Centerville, R. I.; Rev. Alfred L. Brew- 
er, San Mateo, Cal.; Mrs. Frances A. Tyler, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Reuben 
Ludlam, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Josephine May, Weston, Mass.; Miss Rebecca 
‘Tyler, Ledger, No. Car.; Mr. Artemas L. Tyler, Lowell, Mass.; Charles 
D. Tyler, St. Augustine, Fla.; Marcus Tyler, White Plains, N. Y.; Jona- 
than G. Tyler, Keene, N. H.; Mrs. Cynthia S. (Spaulding) Tyler, Towanda, 
Pa.; Mrs. Olivia A. (Clarke-Tyler) Roath, Norwich, Conn., and Miss Sarah 
Maria Tyler, Emmetsburg, Md. 

NOW, THEREFORE, RESOLVED, That this Association recognizes 
‘in the lives of said departed virtues and characteristics worthy of our last- 
ing memory and regard, and deserving of general emulation. 

RESOLVED, That this Association extends to the bereaved families, 
telatives and friends, a cordial sympathy. - 

RESOLVED, That the Secretary of this Association be instructed to 
engross these resolutions upon the archives of this society, and notify the 
bereaved families of the action formally taken by this reunion. 


In the recent death of Hon. Casey B. Tyler (March, 1899), Centerville, R. 
I., lost its most quaint and historic citizen, and the state its last surviving 
Senator of the session of 1850. Born in Foster, R. I., December 3, 1819, he 
acquired a self-education, taught school and became a merchant and business 
man of standing. In later life he collected many volumes bearing upon a 
wide field of thought, most of which were given to the library of his native 
town. He was happily married to a wife who died childless. He devoted also 
much time and money towards building up the cemetery of Mooseup Valley, 
where the Tylers have been for generations buried. Here also now rests 
“after life’s fitful fever’’ dear old i Casey,’’ whose sweet face and quiet, 

i manner, was known far and wide, 

trendy Alfred Lee Brewer, D. D., passed away at San Mateo, Calif., February 
16, 1899. He was born at Norwich, Conn., in 1831, his mother being a daughter 
of the celebrated Rev. John Tyler of that city. Mr. Brewer, after officiating 
as rector many years in Detroit, moved to the western coast, where he founded 
St. Matthew’s Hall, a military school for boys, which is widely and favorably 
known. He leaves a family of two sons and two daughters, one of whom, 
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Rev. W. A. Brewer, is a member of the school faculty. He also left brothers 
and sisters surviving in the Hast. His loss will be deeply felt. i pe 

At Norwich, Conn., April 6, 1899, passed to her final reward Mrs, Olivia A. 
(Clarke-Tyler) Roath, who was born at St, Mary’s, Ga., in 1820. In 1838 she 
married Dr. William S. Tyler, of Norwich (a grandson of the celebrated Rev. 
John Tyler), by whom she had two sons’ (both of whom died young and 
unmarried), and a daughter, Elizabeth Olivia, who married William N. Olcott, 
of Norwich, the father of an only son, William Tyler Olcott, a very promising. 
-young lawyer of New York City. Upon the death of Dr. Tyler, his widow mar- 
ried Capt. Edmund D, Roath, who died childless in 1891. Mrs. Roath was a. 
Christian gentlewoman of the old school, sincere, retiring, well informed, gen- 
erous and hospitable. What a world, could it but be filled with such women! 

At Ledger, N. C., July 8, 1899, Rebecca Stanley Tyler was called to give 
up her promising young life, for she was born in 1862. Naturally frail, she 
obtained a superior education, was a good amateur at water colors, and writer 
of both prose and verse. In fact, she was the poetess of the Boston Tyler 
Reunion, though not present to read her composition, Finally, in quest of 
health, she sought ‘‘The land of the Skies’’ from bleak Massachusetts. Let us. 
believe she has found a fairer land than she knew, and found countless kindred 
to welcome her to a home of eternal joys. 

Miss Sarah Maria Tyler (‘Sister Mary Desales’’) died at St. Joseph’s: 
Academy, Emmetsburg, Md., August 14, 1899, aged %. For seventy-two years, 
she was a Sister of Charity. She was a sister of John Tyler, the first Catholic 
Bishop of the diocese of Hartford, Conn. They were children of Noah Tyler of 
Claremont, N. H., and from the Episcopal faith they were converted as a family 
to the Romish church. Several other brothers and sisters took early vows. 
(This is the most conspicuous example of Tyler conversion that the writer has 
learned.) 

January 5, 1899, in his 82d year, died at Keene, N. H., Jonathan Gale Tyler, 
formerly engaged in the woolen mills of South Royalston, Mass. Of frail health, 
by careful conservation of energies he reached a good old age, well read, popu- 
lar and respected by all. Mr. Tyler never married. 

John White Tyler, born in Richmond, Mass., February 22, 1816, died Novem- 
ber 18, 1898. The son of Amasa and Hannah (White) Tyler, he married Novem- 
ber 9, 1836, at New Lebanon, N. Y., Miss Eunice Stephens, daughter of. Darius 
Stephens. They had six children. He was descended from William and Susanna 
White, from John and Priscilla Alden, who were Mayflower Pilgrims, of whose 
history Senator Hoar said: ‘“‘There is nothing like it in human annals, since 
the story of Bethlehem.’’ Mr. Tyler was a handsome man, of dignified and sim- 
ple manners, genial and sincere. At 83 he reminded one of a fine old patriarch, 
who, with life-work faithfully done, was approaching his grave serenely and 
contented. His greatest comfort was his (inherited) love for the violin, of which 
he was a master. He also possessed an uncommon tenor voice, devoted to his 
church for many years. There is but little to tell of so quiet a life, but he 
was a man of unusual intelligence, of liberal self-education and deep thought; 
straightforward, helpful and kind, deeply loved by family and friends and 
sincerely mourned. 

Mrs. Nancy Hughes (Rose) Kendrick (daughter of Allen Rose and nee 
Mary Tyler of Jeffersontown, Ky.), widow of Rev. Allen Kendrick, deceased, 
died at Kendrick, Miss., October 2, 1898, in her 78th year. Her husband moved 
from Louisville, Ky., to Mississippi in early life, where he led a prominent 
and exemplary life, and founded the village of Kendrick. He died in the prime 
of manhood, leaving a widow, who survived him by nearly forty years, full of 
helpful works in her community, of superior character and universally beloved. 
She had three honored sons and a daughter. Pauline, wife of Dr. W. S. Vickrey, 
died in 1892, and Rev. Monsel Kendrick passed away in the month of March 
preceding his mother’s demise. The surviving sons, Rev. Allen R. Kendrick 
and Dr, Carroll Kendrick, M. D., Ph. D., who for many years was a State. 
Senator and is now president of the Missouri Medical Association, reside at 
Kendrick. 

Mr. Charles Dolson Tyler, born at New Hampton, N. Y., September 28) 
1848, died suddenly at his summer hotel in the Catskills at Phoenicia, N. Y., 
June 6, 1897. His leading hotel, however, was the popular “St. George,” at St. 
Augustine, Fla. He was an extremely popular landlord, honest, upright and 
beloved by all. Mr. Tyler left a widow, formerly Miss Florence S, Aspinwell, 
of Danbury, Conn, and an only son, Tracy, born in 1896, 

Mr, Elnathan Bissell Tyler died at Westfield, Conn., August 16, 1899, aged 
60. He enlisted at the first call and was in the Battle of Bull Run. Later en- 
listed for three years in Company B, Fourteenth Connecticut Volunteers, of 
which he became first sergeant, and was severely wounded at the Battle of 
the Wilderness. He was for many years a deacon in the Congregational Church, 
a member of the G. A. R. and A. F, & A. M. Mr. Tyler married Miss Marion 
L, Roberts of Middletown, Conn., by whom he leaves two worthy sons, Arthur 
ant Preis. Deceased also left an only brother, Col. Heman A. Tyler, Hart- 
ord, Conn. 

William Rufus. Tyler (eldest son of George and Lydia), formerly of Brook- 
line, Mass., died at Tekamah, Neb., September 19, 1899, need 47. ¥ Syae 

At Wakefield, Mass., October 2, 1899, Minnie F, Tyler, infant daughter of 
Ernest Tyler. ; 

Mrs, Cynthia S. (Spalding) Tyler died in her Sith year at Towanda, Pa. 
Ley poe ieee? a8 the Seabee ee a Francis A, Tyler, who died at 

s, Pa., in fF e was a veteran of the Civil War, wh i 
from Bethlehem, in Connecticut, OFe Puesetare Bpiled 


Rev, Henry Atherton Wales (son of Dea. Atherton Wales and nee Louisa 
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R. Tyler) of Attleboro, Mass., has died during the past year, but we have 
received no particulars, 

, March 18, 1899, Colonel Tyler passed away at Chenango, N. Y., in his 65th 
year. Coming of Connecticut antecedents, he was worthy representative of a 
family which for generations had been conspicuous in that vicinity. 

Mrs. Frances Anne (Holden) Tyler died at Boston, Mass., in May, 1899. She 
was the widow of Edward (son of President Bennet Tyler of ‘‘Dartmouth,”’ 
later founder of the Hartford Theological Society) Tyler, for many years the 
most faithful cashier of the Suffolk National Bank. She was a refined and 
cultured lady. Among her bequests was one to the Bostonian Society of ‘‘the 
aR per which my grandfather [Oliver Helden] harmonized the tune of 
: Artemas Lawrence Tyler, born at Lowell, Mass., September 7, 1860, died 
in the city of his nativity December 18, 1897. He left a little daughter, Helen, 
and a widow, nee Florence Hill Whittier. Mr. Tyler (second son of Artemas 
S. Tyler, a leading banker of Lowell), was educated at the Woburn (Mass.) 
Scientific School and the Boston Institute of Technology, in which latter he for 
a time acted as assistant. For a brief period thereafter he was connected 
with Boston journalism, but a delicate constitution threatening grave conse- 
quences, he removed to Colorado Springs, Colo., which undoubtedly lengthened 
his years. Death came, however, all too soon, cutting off a life of bright 
promise, the stay of a young family. ‘‘Whom the gods love, die young,” alas! 

Mrs. Irene (Tyler) Frick died at Colchester, Vt., February, 1899, aged 96 
years. The Tylers were early settlers of Essex, Vt., from Attleboro, Mass., in 
both of which places they have left long and prominent records, 

-Mrs. Harriet (Mulliker) Tyler, beloved wife of Warren Parker Tyler, passed 
away from their beautiful home in Newton, Mass., November 25, 1898. For 
over forty years this devoted couple spent happy lives together, with scarcely 
a cloud, save in the early taking of their two lovable little daughters. For 
many years. however, Mrs. Tyler was a confirmed invalid, but so-genuine was 
her Christianity, so sunny her disposition, that illness hardly seemed a burden 
or affliction. Many were relieved by her charities; her voice, acts and presence 
were invariably gracious. Mr. Tyler was prostrated for a time by his bereave- 
ment, added to bodily malady, but his friends rejoice in his return to wonted 
health. Sympathy helps one in advanced years to bear longer the buffets of 
earthly existence, yet the home is desolate. Soon will come rest and everlasting 
reunion. ‘‘He knows best our needs.” 

At Mendota, Ill., Friday, November 3, 1899, sudden and terrible death came 
to kinsman Harlan S. Tyler. While performing his duties as engineer on a 
locomotive his foot was caught and so shockingly lacerated that he died in a 
few hours. Born at Eaton, N. Y., September 14, 1840, at fifteen he went into 
the employ of a railway in Alabama. In 1868 he came to Illinois in the service 
of the C., B. & Q. Railway at Galesburg and Mendota, where for a time he 
was master mechanic. March 8, 1869, he married Miss Lydia Brackett, by whom 
he had four children: Cora (Mrs. J. E. Phillips, Cambridge, Ill.), Olive, Bessie 
and Harlan. His brother, Nathaniel Tyler, of Vernon, N. Y., was present at the 
fumeral, which was held under the auspices of Masons and Odd Fellows. The 
deceased bore a good character and was well liked. 

Recent report comes of the burning to death in his cabin in Colorado of 
Mr. Frank E. Tyler, a prominent mining operator of Kansas City, Mo. 

Capt. Christopher Tyler (son of Capt. Selden, Capt. Simon, Nathaniel, 
Francis of Branford, Conn.) was born in Tylerville, Conn., November 2, 1822, and 
died at East Haddam, Conn., October 26, 1898. In early life he was a master 
mariner and sailed from New York City in the Southern and European trade. 
Later he engaged in business in New York City, making his home at Stam- 
ford, Conn. For many years he led a retired life, spending his summers at his 
fine home in Haddam, and his winters at the Union League Club, New York, 
of which he was a charter member, In 16 Mr. Tyler married Miss Hannah 
Scovil, who died many years ago, as did also, at tender age, the three children 
she bore him. His family thus becomes extinct. Mr. Tyler left surviving a 
sister, Mrs. Henry Chapman, of New London, Conn.; a nephew, Whitney Tyler, 
of New York City. and a niece, Miss Kate Tyler, Hartford, Conn. Of his for- 
tune, $10,000 was bequeathed to foreign missions, and his Hast Haddam ehurch 
and cemetery were generously remembered. Mr. Tyler was highly respected 
by all who knew him. : 9 

Mrs. Col. Nicholas Watkins (nee Sally Pratt Hall Tyler) died at Balti- 

‘more, Md., recently, aged 83. She was a daughter of Tobias Tyler, and resided 
at “Rose Cottage,” a part of ‘‘Brough,’’ until after the war. 

Hon,.E, Dudley Freeman, graduate of Amherst, lawyer and statesman, a 
member of the Governor’s Council of Maine, was one of the ill-fated hundred 
and fifty who went down with the ‘‘Portland” in the great gale of November 27, 
1898. Mr, Freeman married, in 1888, Miss Georgia N. Carlton, daughter of Jacob 
F, and Maria J. (Tyler) Carlton, of Andover, Mass. Mr. Freeman resided at 
Yarmouth (near Portland), and was a gentleman of high standing in his com- 
munity. He left a widow and two little daughters, with hosts of friends, to 
mourn their loss. 

Hon. Eli F. Rogers, who.came of Tyler ancestry, died at Branford, Conn., 
February 17, 1898. A leading merchant and member of Trinity Church for many 
years, none left more respected memories. He was born in 1811, in the town 
he was always proud to call his home, where he well filled the offices of post- 
master, town clerk and treasurer, member of the General Assembly, and Judge 
of Probate. By three wives, Mr. Rogers had but an only son, who died child- 
less. His last wife, formerly Miss Sophia M. Bartlett, survives him. 
Ca re ee ee == 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 1 o'clock, the guests repaired to the private tea room of 
Willard’s Hotel, where the following dinner was served: 
MENU. ay 


Consomme Royale. 


Filet of Sole au vin Blanc a la Chesapeake. 


Iced Cucumbers. Potatoes Hollandaise. 
Olives. Celery. Pickles. 
ee t i hand; words are as full of peace as matter.” 
I bear the olive in my han my Beirne _ 


Chicken Croquettes with French Peas a la Maryland. 
Potatoes Duchess. 


Tenderloin of Beef with Mushrooms a la Quaker’s Neck. 
Job Tyler, born 1760, of Quaker’s Neck, N. J., raised the fattest bulleck 
ever seen in Philadelphia; net weight, 2,165 lbs.. The Salem (N. J.) Bank, for 
‘many years, used a cut of “Tyler Ox’”’ upon its $1 bills. 


Stuffed Tomatoes, Green Corn Fritters. 


Punch a la Governor Tyler. , 


Reed Birds on Toast a la Virginia. 


Ice Cream. Assorted Cake. 


Fruit. 
Crackers. Coffee, Cheese. 


Willard’s Hotel, 
Fourth Annual Tyler Family Reunion, 
Washington, D. C., September 18, 1899. 


The conclusion of the repast was somewhat hastened, as the 
hour (2:30 o’clock) approached, which had been appointed for the 
audience with President McKinley. Each person had been fur- 
nished an admission card reading thus: 

Please admit the bearer to the audience with President McKinley, at the 
Executive Mansion, on the ocasion of the FOURTH REUNION OF THE 
AMERICAN TYLER FAMILY ASSOCIATION, Wednesday, September 
13, 1899, Washington, D. C. 

These cards, necessary to be presented to ensure admission, 
‘were permitted to be retained for souvenirs. The Tylers were 
ushered into the East Room of the White House, which is the 
largest public reception salon, and located at the left of the main 
entrance—a magnificent apartment containing grand canvasses 
of General and Martha Washington and President Lincoln, and 
commanding to the south an excellent view of the private grounds. 

By previous arrangement, Professor Lyon G. Tyler (son of a 
former White House incumbent), took a position opposite the 
portal through which the President was about to enter (Mr. Brig- 
ham standing by his side, to suggest the names of persons pre- 
sented), while the clan representatives (a long line) awaited turn 
for handshaking with the national chief executive. Anon the door 
leading from private apartments opened, and the first gentleman 
of the land approached with gracious salutations. Smiling and 
robust, a very picture of virile health, he seemed fitted to cope with 
any perplexing question of state. 

Professor Tyler first addressed the President: 

Mr. ‘President: I take pleasure in introducing to you the Tyler clan 


‘of America. The tie which binds them together is a family bond; but in as 
amuch as it extends North, East, South and West, it contributes its element 
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(however humble) to the great bond which unites the States of this Union 
into a powerful and progressive nation. Every State rests at last upon the 
family; and in paying our respects to you, Mr. President, we pay them to 
one who is not only the head of the nation, but the head (the political head, 
at least) of the Tyler, as well as the other, families of the United States. I 
come to you, sir, bearing the best wishes and salutations of our clan, and 
voice their heartiest desire that your administration of the government may 
continue to shine as a bright star in the firmament of our National history. 

Replying thereto, the President said: ; 

“Mr. Tyler, it gives me pleasure to receive this visit from you 
and your clan; and I congratulate you, sir, upon the numbers 
and fine appearance of your family.” Thereupon the visitors 
passed through one by one, each being greeted by a handshake— 
one of the ladies handing the President some roses for himself and 
Mrs. McKinley, which seemed to please, for the President re- 
joined, “I thank you for remembering Mrs. McKinley.” Anon 
the greetings and meeting was over; but in passing it left a dis- 
tinct impression of having been a cordially pleasant audience. 

Among the first to be presented was Miss Letitia Christian 
Tyler, a granddaughter of President Tyler, who can boast the very 
exceptional distinction of having been born at the White House, 
which occurred during the period of President Tyler’s widower- 
hood, while his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Robert Tyler, was acting 
Lady of the White House. 

On the return of the party, in front of Willard’s Hall, a very 
satisfactory group picture was taken, after which the exercises 
were resumed and finished within the hall. 

The following letters of regret had been received, and were 
read by Hon. Robert H. Tyler, Haymarket, Va.: 

Daniel F. Tyler, Esq., Switzerland. 

E. Royall Tyler, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

Prof. A. A. Tyler, Tucson, Arizona. 

Miss Mattie R. Tyler, Courtland, Va. 

Judge C. W. Tyler, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Hon. D. Gardiner Tyler, Sherwood Forest, Va. 
Mr. Joseph Tyler, Bluefield, W. Va. 

Mrs. H. L. Robinson, Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
Mrs. Barnabas Tyler, West Toledo, O . 

Mrs. Priscilla C. Goodwyn, Robinson Springs, Ala. 
Mrs. Helen E. Brown, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Lambert D. Tyler, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. John B. Tyler, Chicago, Il. _ 

E. Tyler Chamberlain, Esgq., Washington, D.C: 
Rev. Charles S. Tyler, Ocean City, N. J. 

Miss Ione Cooke, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. May Cook Sharp, Coronado Beach, Cal. 
Rev. H. Fay Tyler, Columbus, O 

Mr. James S. Tyler, Thompson Falls, Montana. 
Mr. A. M. Tyler, Moultrie, Ga. 

Mr. Asher Tyler, Portland, Ore. 

Mr. Charles Hopkins, Lake Park, Iowa. ; 

Governor J. Hoge Tyler of Virginia, who was to have officiated 
as toastmaster, had dispatched the following telegram: 

East Radford, Va., Sept. 13, 1899. 


W. I. Tyler Brigham, Willard’s Hotel, Washington, D. C. +59 
May Tyler family in future, as in past, be in vanguard of America 


= geiltl ’s illness prevents my being present. 
progress y son’s i p 1 og Ss ae 
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Professor John P. Brophy of New York City was'then called 
upon to perform such“duties, which he did to the great satisfac- 
tion of all, prefacing activity by a few happy remarks. 

A vocal solo, “Virginia”* (words by President John Tyler, set 
to music by his daughter, Mrs. Letitia Semple), was then thrillingly 
sung by Miss Blanche Wood of Washington. 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
“Tf men can be educated, the institutions will share their improvement 
and the moral sentiment will write the law of the land.”—Emerson. 
Hon. D. Gardiner Tyler, “Sherwood Forest,’ Va. 


In the enforced absence of the speaker, his address was effec- 
tively read by the Rev. John Poyntz Tyler of Philadelphia : 


Fellow-Clansmen: In attempting to respond, within the brief limit al- 
lowed me, to this toast, and to act as the mouthpiece of the concrete wisdom 
(temporary) of the nation, I am struck by the humorous impossibility of 
the effort. For any one man to attempt to speak for that wonderful incarna- 
tion of the volubility of seventy millions of the most talkative people on the 
earth would be a folly bordering on leze-majesty. For it may proudly be 
said that the Congress of the United States stands ready at all times, and 
under all circumstances, to speak not only for itself, but for the mute mil- 
lions of humanity, including the Filipinos and the newly assimilated. 

This toast should be drunk standing and in silence. The contrast then 
would be more eloquent and impressive than a waste of useless words. 

The advance of civilization and the progress of mankind do not express 
themselves supremely in the triumph of the inventive faculty, nor in the in- 
dustrial development in the perfection of the arts or sciences that mark our 

‘era, but in the voluminous growth of the dictionary, in the development 
of the vocal chords of the human throat, and in the increased power of ex- 
pression. Indeed, it would sometimes seem that the marvelous development 
of the lingual faculty runs far ahead of all other phases of human activities. 
To convince ourselves of this truth we need not go back to the dim aisles 
of the forest primeval, wherein our arboreal ancestors used their slender 
vocabulary of vowel sounds to utter their meager ideas, but only compare 
the orations of Cicero with the speeches delivered in the U. S. Senate dur- 
ing the last session on the confirmation of the Spanish treaty. Fifty years 
ago a Calhoun and a Webster could state in an hour or two all they knew 
about the Constitution and the laws, while to-day a Peffer devotes three days 
to discussing the necessity of an appropriation for Beaver Creek. I shall 
never forget the thrill of patriotic pride I felt when some years ago I heard © 
the closing remarks of a distinguished Senator from the Northwest to a . 
speech of fifteen hours. Unbroken flow of eloquence, during which he 
had never faltered for a sentence, never stumbled for an idea, never called 
for a glass of—tea. When he concluded his magnificent physical effort, his 
associates gathered around him, and with deep feeling offered their awe- 
struck congratulations. He had broken the record—even the Congress 
serial record; he was “the uncrowned king” of American verbosity. What 
he had been talking about was of little moment, his words had only passed 
through the drowsy ear of the official stenographer, to slumber forever in 
that congealéd sea of forgotten fossils, the Congressional Record. 

In mentioning the upper house of the American Congress, I do not wish 
to appear invidious or to do injustice to the Jung-power of the Representa- 
tives, “fresh from the people.” They, too, deserve well of their country, 
and their capacity for uttering thoughts that live, and words that burn, is 
Only limited by the inexorable tyranny of Time, Space and “‘the Czar.” With 
three hundred and sixty willing tongues at the service of their constituencies, 
and only sixty minutes to the hour—with right of. way to vociferous 
chairmen of committees, with iron-bound rules to expedite business, so- 
called, with the brutal previous question always in ambush, with’ the inevi- 
table constituent demanding an audience in the lobby, it will be readily un- 


* Copies of this song will be mailed by the. publisher, H, Eberback, 9167 
street N. W., Washington, D. C. Price, 20 cents. 
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derstood how greatly restricted the popular branch of our National Assem- 
bly finds itself for forensic deliverance as compared with the splendid op- 
portunities of those Lords of their Tongues, who revel in the larger license 
of the Senate. But there is hope in the coming years. The. Czar has laid 
down the weary gavel, and anaes another and a freer rule the ‘Lower House 
may find fuller liberty of utterance: and lose its envious jealousy of the 
Upper Chamber. 

_ And yet, as proud as all patriotic Americans may be of our Cave of the 
Winds and Hall of Echoes, it must strike every observant and thoughtful 
man that the gradually shortening revolution of the earth and the increas- 
ing exigencies of modern existence will, in the not distant future, render it 
necessary to arrest this evolution of speech and Congressional fluency, and 
force us to adopt some means to tie up the gallop i’ the tongue, diminish 
eloquence and increase results. How this can be accomplished without seri- 
ous atmospheric disturbance is difficult to conceive. It might, however, be 


a step in the right direction to enlarge the privilege to print, to construct in, 


sheltered alcoves in the Capitol phonographic apparatuses where a member, 
when he feels approaching the travail and labor of a speech, could retire 
from the madding crowd, breathe his-fervid eloquence into the instrument, 
and thus satiate his cravings for immortality, and preserve for ftiture use 
among his admiring constituents his spoken wisdom and the music of his 
voice. Or it might be arranged that on rising to address the house the mem- 
ber’s brain should be subjected to the X rays by some appliance that would 
enable the speaker to determine at a glance whether there were any ideas 
in the gray matter that would merit recognition and entitle the member to 
the floor. Of course, it might be urged against this method that its adoption 
would give to the speaker too much, or that the presiding officer might 
not himself be able to recognize an idea when he saw it. At all events, it 
would necessitate a carefully prepared schedule or table of ideas with their 
relative ponderosity and importance, while the right of appeal to the House 
of an unjustly ignored idea should be jealously guarded. I throw out these 


suggestions for elaboration by the statesmen of the century whose im-. 


minent feet are at the door. 

But one contingency may arise, as the years rush on towards the final 
catastrophe, which would render futile, and indeed undesirable, any effort to 
curtail debate and discussion in legislative assemblies. ‘When woman’s 
equality in the public arena is as fully recognized as is her superiority al- 
ready in the social circle, when all barriers to her participation in the activi- 
ties of bench, bar and forum are swept away, her gentle but insistent voice 
will add a sub-tone of music to the volume of sound that rolls around 


the world. Silence, when once coeval with eternity, will fly hence to dwell” 


amid the solitudes of interstellar space, the old earth will vibrate from pole 
to pole with a delirium of talk, and then will it be written: 
“© speech, this is thy victory, } 
O Tongue, where is thy end.” 


A capital solo was then given by Miss Elizabeth Tyler of 


Washington. 

THE GOVERNORS OF VIRGINIA: Three of whom have been 
Tylers.* 

a” No State presents a more distinguished list of Chief Executives. 

The ancient and honorable guild of Tilers (whose occupation gave rise 
to our clan patronymic) has gilded many a page of history, and tiled the 
roof-peaks of every dignified and worthy home of art, science and religion. 

Harry T. Tyler, Esq., Haymarket, Va. 

Honored Toastmaster, Fair Cousins and Kinsmen: The time allotted 
for a toast does not allow me even to introduce a subject of such scope as 
The Governors of Virginia: Three of Whom Were Tylers. From early 
days, we have been taught, Great Britain was taught, and history records, 
that to be even a Virginian was greater than to be a king. For the Governor 
of Virginia, how great must our reverence then be! Can any State boast 


*To-wit: John Tyler, Sr. (better known as ‘‘The Governor’’), John Tyler, 
Jr. (better known as ‘‘The President’’), and His Excellency, J. Hoge Tyler, the 
present distinguished incumbent. 
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a more eminent galaxy of patriots and statesmen than the Old Dominion, 
mother of states and statesmen? To be Governor of Virginia is to reach 
the Ultima Thule of Virginia aspiration. But to-day, and at this meeting of 
the Tyler clan, let us simply note, with pride and satisfaction, that among — 
these honored statesmen, patriots and defenders of their country, stand 
without reproach three of our kith and kin; tried men, two of whom ~have 
stood the public gaze and passed on, with the sentence, “Well done,” while 
the third, Virginia’s popular Governor of to-day, defender of the people’s 
rights, was, and still is, the choice of his countrymen, the proud citizens of 
Virginia. ; 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

“The possible destiny of the United States of America—as a nation of 
a hundred million of freemen—stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
living under the laws of Alfred, and speaking the language of Shakespeare’ 
and Milton, is an august conception.’—Coleridge’s Table Talk, April 1o, 
1833. 

Hon. John Tyler Morgan, U. S. Senator from Alabama. 

The Constitutional Convention of his State detained Mr. Mor- 
gan away, but he sent the subjoined interesting manuscript reply: 


Mr. Toastmaster: Having occupied a seat in that body for twenty- 
three years, if I should unduly extoll the Senate, it might be attributed to 
pride of place. If I should omit to speak candidly of its importance, I would 
feel that I had neglected a duty that we all owe to our system of govern- 
ment when we discuss its claims to the approbation of mankind. 

The legal structure of the Union of the States is held together by the 
tie that.secures to each State “its equal suffrage in the Senate,’’ which can- 
not be altered by amendment without the consent of all the States. 

The Senate is the central or pivotal point in the political system of the 
United States. The States cluster about this center, in equal balance as* 
sovereigns, equal in dignity and power, without discrimination on account 
of creed, population or wealth. 

This is the only instance in history of such a distribution of representa- 
tive or legislative powers. ; 

That. Rhode Island should have equal power with New York in all 
legislative and political action, in making laws, in confirming appointments 
to office, in making treaties, and in impeachments of officers of the United 
States, while possessing only one thirty-sixth of the power of New York 
in the basis of popular apportionment, is a feature of government that has 
no precedent in political science. 3 

This forced equation was not drawn from the experience of nations, 
or from any economic prearrangement that genius for state craft had 
evolved. ‘ ; 

It was born of necessity, or it was given by inspiration. It gave trouble 
to our fathers to induce Rhode Island to enter the Union, even with this — 
enormous advantage over the States with larger areas and greater popula- 
tion. 

Without such equality of political power the formation of the Union 
would have been impossible. 

In building “wiser than they knew” it was at this point that this arch 
of superhuman strength was builded into the great temple of liberty and 
justice whose foundations are laid in the sovereignty of the people, expressed 
in the sovereignty of the States. The democracy that is the life of our insti- 
tutions might, otherwise, have proven to be a foundation of sand, that the 
beating storms of popular excitement might sweep away, but it was made 
an enduring foundation by creating, as a counterpoise and check, the solid 
basis of the equal sovereign powers of the States in the Senate. 

The love of liberty, the pride of nationality, the homelike affection for 
their local governments, and the jealous emulation of the people in fostering 
the separate sovereignty of the States and their rival institutions cemented 
the structure of the great temple of the Union, until its existence, as the 
highest and best type of human government, promises to endure while time 


" shall last. 


In this structure, I repeat, the Senate is the central point of our political 
« “3 30 a 


constellation. Strike out the Senate, or change its basis of representation, 
so that the States are no longer its constituency, with equal suffrage in all 
its vast circle of powers, and the Republic would soon solidify into mon- 
archy, the States would disappear and the people seek for a dynasty created 
by their anarchy and anointed with their bloody sacrifices, to save them 
from themselves. ; 

_ When we seek for the true power of self-preservation in our Constitu- 
tion, it is found an irreparable clause, which gives to each State equal suffrage 
in the Senate. 

What is called “the doctrine of States’ rights,” which, happily, is the 
favorite boast of the democracy, is nowhere so distinctly asserted, or so 
firmly maintained in the Constitution, as it is in the organic laws that create 
and control the Senate. The democracy love the provisions of the Consti- 
tution ‘that preserve to the people their personal liberties, as they are 
expressly declared in the organic law, and that larger body of personal rights 
that are expressly reserved to them, but are left without specific definition. 

It is these unnumbered and ancient -rights of the Anglo-Saxon race 
that are left in the care of the States, for their protection, and are admin- 
istered in State tribunals, under State laws, that also find their security in 
national tribunals, throtgh the equal suffrage of the States in the Senate. 

The smallest State has equal power in the Senate, with the greatest, to 
protect its people, whether the aggression comes from other States or from 
foreign countries. 

Especially is this power valuable and indispensable, with reference to the 
treaty-making power. That power creates “the supreme law of the land”— 
to use the language of the Constitution. 

It requires a two-thirds vote of a quorum of the Senate to ratify a 
treaty. If any State, however small in area or population, is threatened with 
injustice by any proposed treaty, its voice is equal to that of two of the 
greatest states in opposing the ratification of such treaty, because of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate. ‘ 

In other rights and powers that relate to national affairs, indeed, in 
every right and power when the sovereignty of a State speaks, as it may 
always speak in the Senate, the concentration of its power stands for the 
_ united voice of its people, when its two Senators agree; and the State is 
~ silent when they disagree, as to legislative measures. 

In this peculiar provision for the representation of the sovereignty of 
a State, in the Senate, there is an element of conservatism which defies the 
dangers of passionate and inconsiderate legislation, or other hasty action, 
as completely as.can be provided for by human wisdom. 

The Senate is the forum of the States and, while it is preserved, neither 
the States nor the Union can perish. 

In our Republic such varied interests are included in its immense 
breadth of latitudes and longitudes that sectionalism is a difficulty that is 
always present, and needs to be guarded against. 

It arises mainly from the pursuits of the people and is remarked, largely, 
by isothermal lines. The laws of nature establish these lines, for the wisest 
of purposes, but they become dangerous in a free republic of sovereign 
States when they begin to define political divisions among the people that 
correspond with their industrial interests. They then induce coalitions that 
are dangerous to the republic. It is this sort of sectionalism, and, mainly 
for these reasons, that has impressed upon the United States the political 
division of the North and the South, and is beginning to separate between 
the East and the West. In the Senate there are fifteen “Southern States” 
and thirty “Northern States.” It cannot be other than dangerous to the 
whole country that one section should possess the power of a two-thirds. 
vote in the Senate, as against another section. Recent events have given 
us the opportunity, without our seeking and without any prearrangement 
on our part, to equalize the power of these sections, in the Senate at least, 
so as to remove the danger of a sectional two-thirds vote. The Union— 
which is the States united under the Constitution—is still growing, and is 
yet incomplete. The duty of perfecting the Republic by the admission of 
States, from areas that are necessary to its proper development, is imperative, 
and it is most fortunate that, in performing this duty, we can remove the: 
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danger of sectional domination that now so manifestly exists in the Sertate. 

In building the Senate until the great work is complete, we build for 
all time, and upon foundations that are immutable. 

The Senator, representing one sovereign in the councils of a grand 
court of equal sovereigns, has the double care of the people of his State in 
their local interests and liberties, and of them, and also of all the people, 
in their interstate and international relations. 

No greater office was ever intrusted to man in temporal affairs. 

Whoever has fully discharged the whole duty of a Senator has nearly 
approached the discharge of “the whole duty of man.’ 

In selecting among the great works of John fie of Virginia, for that 
which most completely entitles him to the gratitude of Virginia, and of the 
whole country, I would choose his work in the Senate, and upon that I 
would base his right to be counted as the peer of America’s greatest states- 
men. 


“Nearer My God To Thee” was, by special request, given upon 
her harp in very touching manner by Miss Tyler of Kansas. 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
“The safety of the people is supreme law.’ 
Hon. Henry Billings Brown, Associate Justice U. S. Supreme Court. 


, The following communication is self-explanatory : 


September 10, 1899: 
W. I. Tyler Brigham, Esq.: 

My Dear. Sir:—I regret to say, in reply to your letter, that I had ovwer- 
looked the date of the Tyler meeting on the 13th, or I should have tried to 
arrange an earlier return to the city. I had intended to invite the delegates 
to my house, but the climate is such that the city is hardly considered 
habitable before the 15th, which I had fixed upon for the date of my return, 
and have closed my house and discharged my servants until that day. i¢ 
don’t, by any means, acquit myself of blame in failing to make a memor- 
andum of the date of the meeting, which I really wished to attend; but I 
have had so many things pressing upon me of late that it escaped my 
attention. 

T visited, this summer, one of the old Tyler places in Griswold, Comn., 
which was the home of our branch of the family for upwards of a century, 
as well as the graveyard where members of the family have been buried 
for 200 years. 

Trusting you will have a successful gathering, and with kind regards to 
the family, and especially to Moses Coit Tyler, a college friend and a mem- 
ber of the Griswold branch, I am, sincerely yours, H. B. BROWN. 


which was accompanied by the following response : 


I regret that I am unable to respond in person to “The Siprene Court 
of the United States.” While no person bearing the name of Tyler ever | 
occupied a seat upon that bench, both Mr. Justice Duvall and myself are 
descended from that family (although from different branches) through the 
maternal line.* Justice Gabriel Duvall, a native of Maryland and of Hugue- 
not descent, was appointed to the Supreme Court in 1811, and remained 
there until his resignation in 1835. As he was an old man during his incum- 
bency of twenty-four years, and as Mr. Chief Justice Marshall delivered most 


*Justice Du Val, born at “Marietta,” Md., December 6, 1752, was a son of Ben- ° 
jamin Du Val and nee Susannah Tyler, daughter of Edward, Robert, Robert 
Tyler, the immigrant. The wife of the said Edward Tyler was Elizabeth Du 
Val, daughter of Samuel, son of the immigrant Mareen Du Val. The wife of 
said Robert Tyler, Jr., was Susannah Du Val, daughter of Mareen, the immi- 
grant. Thus J ustice Du Val for three generations (to-wit, his parents, maternal 
grandparents, and maternal grandfather’s parents) came of Du Val inter- 
marriages. 

Justice Henry Billings Brown, born at South Lee, Mass., March 2, 1836, is 
a son of Mr. Billings Brown and nee Mary Amy Tyler, a daughter of John 
Brown Tyler, son of Col. Samuel, Capt. James, Capt. James, Hopestill, Job 
Tyler of Andover, Mass. Justice Brown was appointed to the Supreme bench 
in 1890, and has taken pre-eminent position for his opinions upon questions of 
admiralty. For complete biographies of Justices Brown and Du Val, consult 
Carson’s ‘‘History of the United States Supreme Court.” 
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of the Opinions of the court during that time, he does not seem to have 
participated very actively in its labors, and delivered but few opinions. He 
is said, however, to have been impartial as a judge, of strict integrity and 
useful as a citizen. 

To President Tyler of Virginia we owe the appointment of Mr. Justice 
Nelson of New York, a most learned and upright man, who, before coming 
to Washington, had distinguished himself as a member of the Constitutional 
Convention of his State and Chief Justice of its Supreme Court. 

It is interesting to know that the three States most prominently identi- 
fied as the early homes of the Tyler family have furnished some of the most 
Prominent members of the Supreme Court. To Virginia we owe Mr. Chief 
Justice Marshall, Justices Barbour and Daniel; to Connecticut, Mr. Chief 
Justice Ellsworth, and to Massachusetts, Justices Cushing, Story and Gray. 
But of all these it is to Marshall we owe the largest debt of gratitude. 
Indeed, it was his interpretation of the Constitution which may be said to 
have carried the country through its first century of existence. 

Had a different man presided in this court during the first fifty years of 
its history, it is not improbable that the States’ Rights party would have 
so limited by construction the powers of Congress that the new government 
would have been relegated substantially to the impotency of the old confed- 
eration, and a new Constitution would have been required to secure the 
continued union of the States. : 

While the problems connected with the structure of the government 
have been happily solved, and a continuance of the union as now formed 
secured, questions scarcely less important—turning upon the relations of 
the Federal courts to those of the States; of the powers of the general 
government with respect to commerce between the States, and to the extent 
to which States may impose taxes upon the instruments of such commerce— 
are constantly arising and demanding the most careful consideration. 
Whether the Supreme Court has shown itself competent to deal with these 
questions is one which must be answered not only by the members of the 
legal profession, but by the intelligent sentiment of the country. It is only 
by satisfying the people of its capacity to deal with these questions, and of | 
its intention to treat them independently of party considerations, that the 
court is able to command the respect and confidence of the country. 


Colonel Mason W. Tyler of Piainfield, N. J.; concluded the 
program with a masterly treatment of the clan’s leading hero: 


PRESIDENT JOHN: TYLER. ; 

“From the year 1811, as a legislator, a lawyer, and the Chief Magistrate 
of the State, in the House of Representatives, the Senate, and the Presiden- 
tial chair, he filled all the offices in the gift of the people, until he attained 
the highest which they could bestow.”—Venable’s Eulogy. : 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, Kinsfolk:—You have given me 
no ordinary subject for an address upon this occasion. You invite me to 
speak upon that one of the Tyler name, who, in this Republic, has sat upon 
the throne, and also been crowned with thorns. Few men have been more 
highly honored; few men have been more bitterly. abused than John Tyler, 
President of the United States. Yet, it seems to me, he was the natural and 
inevitable product of the epoch in which he was so conspicuous. 

Let us look at him for a few moments. His father was an honored 
Governor of Virginia, a United States Judge and the intimate and trusted 
friend of Thomas Jefferson and Patrick Henry; and in speaking of the son 
and the father Henry Clay aptly said, “I am one of those who hold to the 
safety which flows from honest ancestors and the purity of blood.” 

The future President grew up under the eaves of that nursery of great 
men in Virginia—William and Mary College. His father was the patron 
of education, and although the son made many bitter enemies, no one was 
ever virulent enough to deny that he was a most cultured gentleman. He 
graduated from college at seventeen; was a member of the State Legisla- 
ture at twenty-one; was elected to Congress at twenty-six, continued such 
for five years; became Governor of Virginia at thirty-six; United States 
Senator, defeating John Randolph, at thirty-seven, and continuing such Sen- 
ator for nine years; President\of the United States at fifty-two. He was 
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independent enough to differ from both Clay and Calhoun in voting against 
the Missouri compromise in 1820. He had backbone enough to defy Andrew 
Jackson and have his single vote recorded against Jackson’s pet force bill 
in 1833; and the State of Virginia and Jackson, with a United States Sena- 
torship at stake, could not make him vote to expunge the resolutions of © 
censure passed in the Senate against Andrew Jackson for removing the bank 


_ deposits, because he believed such expunging unconstitutional. He refused 


to misuse the franking privilege by franking letters for his friends. He 
refused to appoint his brother-in-law to office after he was’ President, 
although the office had been promised to that brother-in-law by President 
Harrison before he died. He was known among his neighbors as “Honest- 
John Tyler.’ He was the last of the line of distinguished statesmen that 
Virginia furnished for the Presidency of the United States, and, in my 
opinion, he was not the least. Jefferson Davis described him as “the most 


“ felicitous among the orators I have known.” Alexander H. Stephens said: 


“His own State papers compare favorably in point of ability with those of 
any of his predecessors.” These men knew whereof they spoke. Charles 
Dickens wrote of him in his “American Notes,” where praise was sparingly 
distributed to Americans, that “he became his station as President singu- 
larly well.’ And John Quincy Adams, an expert in such matters, and in 
that diary which was always genuine and never flattered, said of one of 
President Tyler’s receptions that “the courtesies of the President and of 
Mrs. R. Tyler to their guests were all that the most accomplished European 
courts would have displayed.” 

These are only samples of extracts where friends and foes alike have 
testified to the versatility and excellence of his character and genius. They 


.are enough to prove my statement that President Tyler was not an ordinary 


‘man. He was a man of high ideals. He was extremely conscientious. He 


‘was able and he was a gentleman of rare culture and refinement. This man 


with these rather old-fashioned and unusual qualities in a middle nineteenth 
century statesman came into prominence in one of the most remarkable 
and revolutionary epochs in American political history. It was a time of 
political giants. Webster and Calhoun and Clay and a host of scarcely less 
able men were on the stage. The two great political parties:the republicans 
and the federalists—were each in the.throes of dissolution. The fedéralists 
had given up all hopes of ever succeeding at the polls, and the republicans 
despaired of having their principles recognized in the Supreme Court as 
long as John Marshall lived. Under these circumstances, in 1825, John 


. Quincy Adams was elected to succeed Monroe. He was a republican in 
_name and a federalist in principles. He was succeeded by Andrew Jackson, 


who called himself a democrat, but who ruled this Republic like a czar for 
eight years, and then appointed and elected Van Buren his successor for 


. the next four years. During these sixteen years, from 1824 to 1840, political 
. chaos prevailed. The leaders of both parties claimed to have inherited and 


to represent the principles of the old Jeffersonian republican party. The 


. fact was, neither party had any principles peculiar to itself. Both parties 


advocated protective tariff laws. Both parties favored national improve- 
ments. The leaders of both parties were strict constructionists when con- 
sidering measures to which they were opposed, and liberal constructionists 


‘when advocating their own measures. One party was split up into Hunkers 


and Barnburners and Loco Focos and Anti-Bankmen, and the other party 
into Anti-Masons and National Republicans and States’ Rights men. The 
democratic party was a Southern party bidding for Northern votes, and the ~ 
whig party was a Northern party bidding for Southern votes. They were, 
however, alike in one respect. Each party was ruled by one man with an 
imperious spirit. It was hard to say which was the greater despot, Jackson 
or Clay. Under these circumstances it is hardly to be wondered at that Mr. 
Tyler found some difficulty in determining his party relations. During 
Adams’ administration he supported the national republican party, which 
was the father of the whig party, until Adams’ éxpansive national tendencies 
so offended his States’ rights principles as to drive him elsewhere. He 
then became a democrat, and supported Jackson until his States’ rights 
principles suffered a still greater affront when Jackson proposed to apply 
force to the sovereign State of South Carolina in connection with her nulli- 
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fication proceedings. He then became a whig. In his case these changes 
do not indicate a changeful or vacillating spirit or temper. He never 
changed his principles. Party was secondary with him. He never sought 
an office—the office always sought him. In 1821 he declined a re-election 
to Congress because he thought he could be more useful at home, and 
immediately his friends and neighbors urged him to accept a nomination for 
the State Legislature, which he did, and was elected. When, in 1827, he 
defeated John Randolph for United States Senator, he protested against the 
use of his name as a candidate for that exalted office, and only when actually 
elected did he consent to such nomination and accept the office. After his 
election as Senator he wrote to a friend, “When I act it will be in reference 
to the country; on the floor of the Senate I will never be a partisan.” His 
opponents call this weakness—vacillation. It looks to me like conscience— 
unusual devotion to his principles. Certainly he was an independent of the 
independents. How such a man came to be nominated by the whigs as 
their candidate for the Vice-Presidency in 1840 is a little strange, but a very 
brief examination of emergency will, I think, lead us to the conclusion that 
it was natural. The whigs did not have any principles of their own in 1840. 
They were simply an opposition to the party in power—the democracy. 
They could not unite on a platform. But in order to succeed, they must 
have the Southern border State vote. Virginia was the most important— 
the leader of those States. If Virginia had a favorite son at that time John 
Tyler was the man. He had been an honored member of her Legislature at 
twenty-one; her représentative in Congress; her Governor; her Senator 
_ for nine years. Moreover, he was personally the champion of the principles 
that at that particular juncture the whig party was anxious to emphasize. 
Jackson had alienated the States’ rights Southern vote and Van Buren had 
done nothing in the way of reconciliation. During both Jackson’s and 
Van Buren’s administrations public officials had made havoc with public 
funds. Millions of dollars of government money had been lost through 
the recklessness and dishonesty of government officers. The people were 
alarmed and aroused. They wanted an honest administration. They were 
still suffering from the effects of the panic of 1837—one of the worst finan- 
cial cyclones that ever visited the United States. Friends of the United 
States Bank insisted that the public’distress was largely due to Jackson’s 
destruction of the United States Bank. The feeling that Jackson’s anti- 
bank policy was a large factor in the sifuation was undoubtedly very general. 
Events favored a change. On the other hand, neither the whig party nor 
its predecessor, the national republican party, had ever succeeded at a 
popular election in electing its candidate; while the democratic party and 
its predecessor, the old republican party, had enjoyed a succession of popu- 
lar victories from 1801 to 1840, intetrupted only by the election of John 
Quincy Adams in 1825 by the House of Representatives. In addition to | 
this no one individual in the United States had ever had such a following 
among the people as Andrew Jackson. He was of the people, and they 
worshiped him like an idol, and politicians and parties had repeatedly 
learned, to their sorrow, that where Jackson pointed the way the people 
were apt to follow. Such were the forces that were gathered for battle in 
the great political campaign of 1840. On the one side was the great demo- 
cratic party consolidated by uninterrupted success for forty years, directed 
by Jackson and led by Van Buren; the one the idol of the people; the 
- other the master of political legerdemain. On the other side was the whig 
party, untried in administration, repeatedly beaten at the polls, but gathering 
strength from the mistakes and misfortunes of the party in power, and 
relying largely upon the fickleness of popular favor to lift them, some time, 
into the White House. Henry Clay was its acknowledged leader, and he 
wanted to be its standard-bearer. He was a magnetic leader, but, like 
Blaine of our time, he excited too many antagonisms; he was too lordly to 
unite the forces of his party. He was defeated by Jackson in 1832. He 
declined the whig nomination in 1836. He wanted it badly in 1840, but 
was set aside for Harrison and Tyler. There is significance in this fact. 
Harrison was past seventy years of age, known to be in rather feeble health. 
The chances were against his living through his term of office if elected, 
and the leaders of the whig party knew it. The Vice-Presidential nomina- 
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tion was, therefore, of unusual importance. Harrison was not a politician; 
he was a military hero. He and Tyler were both born in Virginia. Both 
were originally Jeffersonian republicans. Both were strict constructionists, 
and were recorded as opposed to the United States Bank. Both were 
States’ rights men. Of the two, Tyler, who, in the course of events, was 
most likely to fill the office if the ticket was elected, was the most pro- 
~ nounced in his adherence to these typical Southern principles. These men, 
in this campaign, were selected as the standard-bearers of a party that 
adopted no platform and put forth no chart of principles. If the principles 
of the candidates were ever of any account they were in this campaign, so 
far as the whig party was concerned, for that party had united on nothing 
else except the selection of the men whom they were willing to follow in 
‘their fight to oust the democratic party from power. They did not unite 
on Clay or Webster or Calhoun. They did unite:on Harrison and Tyler, 
and made them their leaders in that campaign, and agreed to follow their 
leadership. So far as they adopted any principles, they adopted the prin- 
ciples of those leaders. These men represented honesty and conservatism, 
with a decided leaning towards States’ rights and strict construction. In 
other words, the party adopted leaders satisfactory to the South. They 
meant to make sure of enough Southern States to elect their candidate. 
Well, Harrison and Tyler were elected after a campaign remarkable for its 
enthusiasm. Webster contributed vastly more to that result by his personal 
efforts than did Clay. But no sooner were Harrison and Tyler elected than 
Clay took the helm. He declined to be Secretary of State, and that office 
was given to Mr. Webster, but the rest of the cabinet was made up of Mr. 
Clay’s personal adherents. Harrison acknowledged ‘his lack of experience, 
and Mr. Clay absorbed him and laid plans to gather for himself the fruits 
of victory. Harrison died in the midst of the execution of this plot. If 
he had lived, it is doubtful whether Clay would have succeeded. Before 
Harrison’s death signs of revolt on the part of Harrison against Clay’s dicta- 
tion were visible. But President Harrison’s death devolved upon President 
Tyler a most difficult situation. The government and the people wanted 
relief from the pressure of the financial distress. An extra session of Con- 
gress had already been called. Clay had the helm. He was not the man 
to willingly surrender power. He had been the recognized whig leader 
ever since the party was born, and the very fact that in this campaign he 
had been deposed from his leadership in favor of Harrison, and lost the 
coveted prize of the Presidency, made him all the more difficult to deal 
with. It is hardly to be wondered at that President Tyler, on surveying 
the situation, concluded to let the drama unfold itself rather than then and 
there declare war on Clay, which meant making a cabinet of his own selec- 
tion and undertaking the task of uniting the discordant elements of the 
whig party into a practical working force. The latter course would have 
revealed at once the antagonisms within the whig lines and brought on the 
crisis. By adopting the former course, he hoped, by conciliation and address, 
to control the forces of the administration, and eventually work out his 
own policies. This involved continuing Clay as the apparent master spirit 
of the administration. I say apparent, because President Tyler was by far 
too conscientious a man to surrender the powers, which the Constitution 
and the people had intrusted to him, to any man. From motives of expe- 
diency, in the hopes of preventing the disruption of the whig party, he 
would allow Clay to continue to masquerade as chief, but he, Tyler, was 
the constitutionally elected leader; with him was the responsibility, and 
he was the chief. He left Clay in full exercise of his sway over legislation, 
so far as Congressional action was concerned, but never surrendered or in 
any way compromised the right of the executive to finally approve or disap- 
prove of any proposed measure through the veto. Clay did not like this. 
He demanded that President Tyler should abdicate all but the name of the 
office of President, and allow him (Clay) to dictate the policies and meas- 
ures of the administration; that in all matters of administration Tyler’s 
judgment should be subordinated to Clay’s. He mistook the man, and 
every self-respecting citizen, looking at the situation with an iota of regard 
for the importance of the principles involved and the dignity of the office 
which Clay was striving to usurp, ought to feel thankful that a man of John 
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Tyler’s caliber was in the Presidential office. There can be but one answer 
to the question whether Clay had the right to compel President Tyler to 
surrender his own views and principles and approve Clay’s. Clay undertook 
this and failed. That undertaking and failure caused the disruption of the 
whig party. For this Clay was responsible. He forced an issue, that no 
man occupying the office of President of the United States; with any regard 
for the dignity of that office, could afford to avoid. The story is a familiar 
one, and need not detain us long. 

Two of the questions upon which statesmen of the Virginia or Southern 
school were particularly sensitive were, first, the right of Congress, under 
the Constitution, to charter a United States bank, with full powers in all 
the States, without the consent of those States; and, second, the right of 
Congress to pass protective tariff laws. The right of Congress in both of 
these cases depended upon what are called the implied powers given to it 
by the Constitution. The strict constructionists and States’ rights men 
denied these powers; the national party gave them the widest possible 
application. The first of these questions, the power of the United States 
Government to charter a national bank, was the subject of one of the earliest 
struggles between Jefferson and Hamilton in Washington’s administration. 
The decision of the question was then recognized by those statesmen as 
involving a determination of the greater and more vital question, to-wit, 
whether the Constitution had created a nation or a mere federation of 
States. The struggle was a bitter one, and although Hamilton won, the 
followers of Jefferson never admitted that the question was settled. A bank 
and a successor bank were established, and for nearly forty years were a 
part of the recognized fiscal machinery of the government. Then Jackson 
started a second revolutionary war, and for the eight years of his two 
administrations carried it on relentlessly, until he succeeded in crushing the 
bank and ruining its supporters. The question was supposed to be settled 
for at least that generation. ’ 

The second of these questions, to-wit, the right of Congress to go 
beyond revenue and pass laws levying duties, with an eye to the protection 
or favoring of certain American industries, involved similar constitutional 
considerations, but did not until a later period excite such bitter antagonisms 
between the champions of the two opposing theories of the Constitution. 
It came to the front in 1832, when South Carolina passed laws nullifying and 
declaring void acts of Congress asserting such right, and Jackson proposed 
to test the question under his force bill. A compromise tariff law gradually 
modifying the objectionable features of the acts postponed the collision. 

Tyler was a devoted disciple of Jefferson, and was repeatedly on record 
on both these questions as belonging to the Virginia school. During the 
electoral campaign of 1840 these questions were treated as passed and 
decided issues. The candidates whom the party had selected as standard- 
bearers, in principle and in practice, represented that wing of the whig 
party and that section of the country who and which were irrevocably com- 
mitted against a national bank and a protective tariff. This was particularly 
true of President Tyler. If he had yielded, he would have sacrificed not only 
his principles, but his friends and constituents. But when the whigs suc- 
ceeded in electing their candidates by such overwhelming majorities, and 
Clay at Harrison’s death found himself in control and at the helm, visions 
of getting even with his old enemy, Jackson, and of being able to satisfy 
some of the demands of his American manufacturing friends, obscured every 
other consideration. Consistency was of no account. Implied promises to 
his States’ rights friends were ignored, and all the energy of his tyrannical 
temper was centered on accomplishing his personal triumph. Of course 
President Tyler could not-and would not lend himself to such accomplish- 
ment. The bank bill was passed and vetoed. A second bill, involving the 
same principles in a less objectionable form, met the same fate. — An attempt 
to modify the existing tariff compromises was consigned to a similar grave. 
Clay announced very early in the campaign that he would make John Tyler 
sign his bank bill. In his first veto message the President begged Congress 
to regard his conscientious scruples and besought the party leaders to co- 
operate with him in framing legislation that he could consistently sign. 
Webster did his utmost to avert further action by the whig majority in 
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hostility to the President’s known views, and warned them of the impending 
ruin, but Clay and his followers rushed to their fate, and then endeavored to 
overwhelm Tyler with the avalanche of their rage and denunciation. It is. 
not an easy thing in politics to withstand one’s party at any time. In 1840 
the natural difficulties of such a course were increased tenfold by the condi- 
tions that then existed. The whigs were sore under their repeated defeats; 
they were hungry by reason of their long fast. In the campaign they had 
worked themselves into a rage over the shortcomings of their adversaries, 
and largely by dint of noise and enthusiasm had achieved an unprecedented 
victory. Clay, “the plumed knight” of the party at that time, was just the 
man to lead such an enthusiastic host and to inspire them with the feeling,. 
not only that they were invincible, but that whatever demands they chose 
to make were necessarily right. Party spirit is always hot, but with such 
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a situation as then existed, with such a madly excited and successful rabble 
as then constituted the whig party, led and roused by such a master as Clay, 
party spirit was a burning, fiery furnace, heated seven times hotter than it 
was wont to be heated, and into this furnace they cast the President. It 
is hardly to be wondered at that Clay thought he could make him sign 
his bills. All of his cabinet except Webster resigned; Clay and the whig 
leaders denounced him as a traitor who had ruined the whig party; talked 
of impeaching him for high crimes and misdemeanor, without a semblance 
of a crime to base their proceeding on. They resolved and drove him out of 
the party like a leper, and then found fault with him because he did not 
continue or become a whig according to their standards. Worse than all 
they and the historians, who somehow became inoculated with the political 
views of that time, have ever since done all that they could to rob him of 
the fair name that he was entitled to on the page of history, by calling him 
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‘a “weak man,” “an unknown man,” “a narrow-minded man,” et id omne 
‘genus, when in reality he was an able man of unusual conscience, struggling 
against the tyranny of a giant political party, threatening him with ruin 
if he did not sacrifice his life-long principles and falsify the record upon 
_ which they had nominated him, and by means of which record said party, 
at the time of said nomination, hoped to win the votes of men of the faith 
represented by such record. 

President Tyler believed in honor and consistency, even in politics. He 
would not allow his name and his principles to be used by the whig party 
to catch the vote of the Southern States, and after election, when that vote 
‘was caught and he elected, repudiate his principles and become an agent in 
the slaughter of his friends.. Such was the substance of his offending. And 
the advocates of honesty in politics; those who believe that principles ought | 
not to be bartered for office or success; those who believe that party prom- 
ises, whether embodied in a platform or recorded in the lives and public acts 
of the candidates, are as sacred and inviolable after the election is decided. 
as when the party is seeking votes; those who believe that a public office 
is a trust, to be administered without the fear or favor of any man, and with 
all the conscience and intelligence that the office-holder can bring to its 
exercise; that its powers and responsibilities cannot be delegated; that he 
-has no right to subject himself to a.boss, and his office to boss control—all ' 
those owe John Tyler a debt of gratitude, and in that bright day of promise 
when right prevails and justice is supremely enthroned the debt will be paid. 

~The whig politicians were disappointed, but the nation got such an 
‘administration as ought reasonably to have been expected when the whig 
party selected Harrison and Tyler as their candidates, and promised, with- 
out any platform of principles, to reform the abuses of the democrats. It 
“-was an administration necessarily distinguished for conservatism. The 
President had no party back of him and could enact no partisan legislation. 
Practically it was strict construction in full force. The administration was 
“also distinguished for its honesty. Thieves and plunderers had held high 
carnival under Jackson and Van Buren, and the amounts lost or stolen 
were counted in millions. During President Tyler’s term of office the 
defalcations of government officials were covered by a few hundred dollars. 
It was also an economical administration. The average of annual expenses 
from 1841 to 1845 was nearly four million dollars per year less than under 
either Jackson or Van Buren, from 1828 to 1841. He found the govern- 
ment badly in debt, and left it with credit fully restored. He, through Mr. 
Webster, his Secretary of State, negotiated the Treaty of Washington, com- 
monly called the Ashburton treaty, and generally acknowledged to have been 
the most successful piece of diplomacy ever accomplished between England 
and the United States. He successfully opened negotiations between the 
United States and the Eastern world by sending Caleb Cushing as a special 
envoy to China, which resulted in our first treaty with that power. He 
added Texas to our national domain, and thereby increased our territorial 
dominion by 800,000 square miles, and led the way to the subsequent acquire- 
ment of California and Oregon. It is not a pleasant retrospect in all its 
details. But Emerson, with rare insight. wrote in 1844: 

“The question of the annexation of Texas is one of those which look 
very. differently to the centuries and to the years. It is very certain that the 
“strong British race, which have now ovérrun so much of this continent, 
must also overrun that tract, and Mexico and Oregon also; and it will, 
in the course of ages, be of small import by what particular occasions and 
~-methods it was done.” é ; Arve 

But enough! Rarely in our history has it been given to an administra- 
tion to make such a clear record of political honesty; to add so much to 
our. territorial dominion, and to contribute so signally to the triumphs of 
peace through negotiation. : : 

The great dramatist has said: 

“Above all, to thine own self be true, * i * 
Thou ‘canst not then be false to any man. 


President Tyler was never false to friend or foe. 
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VISITATION. Mi : ’ 

On the day after the reunion a trolley car load of Tylers visited historic 
‘Mount Vernon. The mansion, filled with priceless relics, was viewed from. 
chamber to basement; also the delightful lawn, sloping away to the Pa- 
tomac, with former and present tombs of President and Martha Washington. 
A few made return by boat, enjoying a most charming sail. 

In the early afternoon the Congressional Library was the objective point, 
where, through the courtesy of Mrs. Wood (in charge of the art depart- 
ment), portions of the building not seen by the general public were thrown 
open. This superb structure is a very dream of architect and artist in gran- 
ite, marbles and pigments. The like can be found nowhere else on earth. 
Its understanding involves a liberal education. Nor are utilitarian features: 
subordinated—in its performance of functions as a library proper it is para- 
mount. Being a theme which “beggars description,” go and see it! 

From the library the party proceeded to view the unique and masterly 
art collection of Mr. Thomas Waggaman (whose paternal grandmother, 
Martha Jefferson Tyler, was a sister of President Tyler). Situated at his 
private residence (in commodious saloons especially built), as have been 
gathered from distant lands, are chef d’oeuvres of oil and water colors, hand 
wrought bronzes, pottery and wooden fancies, which delight and astonish 
the beholder. Connoisseurs have been given carte blanche in the making 
of this collection, wherein most of the famous living and several old masters 
are represented. This gallery, valued at $500,000, is said to contain the only 
original Sir Joshua Reynolds in America. A bronze Chinese eagle is so 
deftly executed that every individual feather is moveable, so that the bird 
can be transformed into various attitudes. The transporting it from the 
country involved such a high crime that it is reported at least one person 
forfeited his. life. 

Many who took the trolley trip to Arlington must have noticed, on the 
left, not far from the entrance, a wooden slab marked “Lot 779. John 
Tyler, Capt. U. S. A.” This is a son of President Tyler. As captain of the 
Thirteenth U. S. Infantry, in 1847, he raised a company for the Mexican 
war, but resigned before his command went to the front. 


Tyler Historian, in company with Mr. Benjamin F. Tyler of Boston, 
Mass., visited Deer Isle, Maine, in August. Among the earliest settlers of 
the island were four Tyler brothers from Boston, the recent discovery of 
whose descendants about concludes the tracing out of the older Boston 
Tyler line. The island is unusually picturesque, with bracing summer air 
and fine fishing, which includes abundance of delicious clams. At the south- 
ern end large granite industries’ are carried on—this being the source of 
supply for the fine gray stone used in the exterior of the Congressional 
Library.» Deer Isle is noted for its sailors. The “Columbia’s” crew were 
picked here, as had been those of former successful American yachts. 

In October, accompanied by Mr. William Graham Tyler of Philadelphia, 
the writer visited Salem and Alloways Creek, the ancient New Jersey home 
of William Tyler, the Quaker, from Walton, Somersetshire (England), as. 
well as of many of his descendants down to date. Views and notes were 
taken to adorn and elucidate the history of this branch of our family. The 
Friends have always been careful to preserve records. Mr. Tyler exhibited 
the original certificate brought by the immigrant to this country before 1700, 
with many another early letter, document, etc., which, as facsimilies or tran- 
scripts, will add exceeding value to clan history. It is but justice to say: 
these are the earliest Tyler manuscripts the writer has thus far seen. 


Journey to the Old Maryland Tyler Home, “Brough” or La Grange.” 

A pleasant day in late September the writer left Washington over the 
Baltimore Railway on the seventeen-mile ride to Bowie. The only obtain-- 
able conveyance from which last station was a ridiculous negro outfit, con- 
sisting of a rickety and crazy wagon (more than ready for the junk pile) 
drawn by a pitiable nag, cast off by some city railway, having passed through 
some all but mortal cataclasm. The driver (a colored man in advanced 
years, of more than ordinary intelligence and civility, bearing the unique 
surname Streams) informed us that he was a native of Washington County,. 
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western Maryland, but that he had long resided in the immediate vicinity. 
Indeed, it presently developed that a good fortune had brought him our 
way, for he was well acquainted with the locality I sought; had, in fact, 
formerly worked upon an adjoining estate. Some half dozen miles east of 
south of Bowie we cross the Pope’s Creek railway branch at Collington 
Station, where, however, there is no house nor convenience procurable for 
driving into the country. (This spur runs fifty miles southwards to Pope’s 
Creek on the Patomac, the most considerable intermediate station being 
Upper Marlboro, the county seat of Prince George, where are recorded many 
a Tyler will and deed. Continuing our way, turning sharply eastwards, we 
soon pass the magnificent estate of Belaire, owned of late years by a rich 
New Yorker, Mr. Woodward. Following the county road four or five miles, 
about due east, through a thriving rural scene, we reach the location of 
«ncient “Brough,” the original seat of the Maryland Tylers, being 750 acres 
patented to the immigrant Robert Tyler in 1670. The soil is a heavy, brown- 
ish clay, excellent for tobacco, corn and wheat, the staple products. 
“Brough” is chiefly known as a tobacco plantation, which is today just as 
it was a generation ago, in the hands of Grafton. the last Tyler possessor. 
The immigrant in his will divided the estate in entail between his chil- 
dren, and subsequent subdivisions have left but 150 acres in the homestead 
tract, which seems to have acquired the name “La Grange.’ Mr. Alonzo 
Bell, the present occupant (who succeeded his father), courteously showed 
us about the place. The residence sits upon a knoll, commanding a scene 
of rolling landscapes. The main driveway entrance is from the southeast, 
near the river, upon the county road, but our driver, to save distance, enters. 
from an almost opposite quarter through private grounds, which gives a fine 
view of the premises we approach. The dwelling consists of a main part 
two and a half stories high, with a double piazza in front; a hall runs South- 
- ern fashion through the house. Two large square living rooms below and 
above two chambers were; of old, heated by fireplaces built into the two. 
' chimneys, which still conspicuously mark the western wall of the frame 
structure. An attic over all has never been finished off. The floors are now 
quite bare, though the brass pieces; which once held the rods for stair carpet, 
speak of more luxurious furnishings in the days of Tyler regime. The only 
old fixture we observed was a lamp globe hanging in the hall, its lamp 
departed, but whose antique pattern of cut glass spoke of imported antece- 
dents and the grandeurs of a departed gentry. : 
Since the slaves are freed, farming is followed on a smaller scale; and 
- not returning the landlord as handsomely as in the era of cheaper labor, a 
general run-down look is omnipresent. Formerly, as a descendant told me, 
negroes were so numerous that two pickaninnies each morning went care- 
fully over the lawn, to pick up every little twig and leaf which might have 
fallen over night. The yard, long neglected, bears unmistakable evidences 
of better days. The locust trees within the close, cedars, horse chestnuts, 
apple and pear trees, with shrubs of box, mock-orange, lilac, honeysuckle, 
rose and tea plants, lend a distinguished presence to surrounding decay. 
Just without and on either side the gate some noble red cedars give dignity 
to the landscape. (Much of the choicer arborescence of Tyler times is no 
more. Such, for example, as the willow, pines, cherry, palms, plum, elm, 
mulberry, sage orange, Columbia poplars and trees of Paradise. They are 
living who recall all these as having given subtle charm to the old-time 
home environment.) 
At the east end of the house are two small, early portions with “hip 
roofs.” Within the home lot is the meat house, and a part of old servants’ 
quarters metamorphosed into a poultry house. To the northeast stands the 
large, stoutly-built corn crib of ancient date; while hard by is a modern- 
built barn, constructed, however, of such weather-beaten material that it 
appears coeval with its neighbors. f 
South of the house are the ruins of an ice-cellar, a ten-feet square pit, 
some twelve feet deep, the bottom reached by ladders; | the roof piecemeal 
and entire superstructure (no longer used) fast falling into decay. To the 
south of west stands a remnant of overseer’s house; while near by, in an 
overgrown copse of locust, cedar, cherry, sassafras and mock-orange, is the 
old family burial plot, containing a few modern (but prostrate) marble slabs. 
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Amid evidences of former sacred care and dignified sepulture, it is shocking 
to see dumb brutes treading unchecked over human remains and fast oblit- 
erating all record of its past history. By tradition, the grave of the last - 
Tyler proprietor (Grafton by name) was marked at head and foot by red 
cedars, which (now grown to considerable size) mark the spot with perenniel 
verdure; but individual graves are no longer discernible. Not, unlikely, 
interments were here made from the second generation (that of Robert, 
Jr.), surely very many lie here in their unmarked final resting places. This 
plot was reserved when the plantation was sold, the intention having been 
to wall out all intrusions. 

To the southeastward from the house stands, in good repair, the old 
tobacco barn, filled with gratifying evidences of the season’s successful ' 
husbandry. The farm extends to the Patuxent (pronounced Pay-tucks-’nt), 
about a quarter mile distant, which we presently seek. This, the largest 
true river within the State, is, in its upper course, only a large creek, say 
four rods in breadth. Picturesquely overhung with drooping trees and 
climbing vines, it is here crossed by ‘‘Governor’s Bridge,’ a simple wood 
structure decidedly overweighted by so ponderous a title. Yet the sylvan 
beauty is so fascinating no wonder the heart of Robert, the immigrant, 
warmed towards it. The late equinoctial had soiled its waters, but tributary 
rivulets had cleared their stream and flew rippling down in idyllic rhythm. 
Chestnut and black walnut extended overhead their inviting abundance, but 
as no friendly frost hands had opened their burrs, they continued to swing 
beyond reach; thus we were forced to long in vain, like Tantalus in the 
fable. Before quitting the place we take several views for historic preserva- 
tion, as well as outline a rough map of the locus in quo, as the lawyers say.* 

Returning through Cullerton, we soon reach Trinity Chapel, for gener- 
ations the public-place of worship of the Tylers and their neighbors. The 
rector is absent on vacation, and the church undergoing extensive renais- 
sance, after temporary eviction of family pews, which lie in tiers upon the 
greensward. Surrounded Englishwise by a modern burying-ground, we find 
no Tyler tablet, the ancient custom having been universal to bury in private 
grounds. 

Most of the old families, they tell us, are gone; but there are notable 
exceptions, One magnificent property is still owned in the vicinage by the 
descendants of the late Governor Bowie, a lineage which in some branches 
commingles with Tyler blood. We spoke at the chapel with two sons, 
who had ridden over on their thoroughbreds. 

Continuing our drive, say a mile and a half westerly, we reach ‘‘Ma- 
rietta,” ancient seat of'the immigrant Mareen Du Val, whose daughter | 
Susannah married Robert Tyler, Jr. (only son of the immigrant), so that 
all Tylers of this line have an interest in the Du Val plantation. The old 
buildings are gone; in their stead is a comparatively modern and com- 
modious brick residence, built early in the present century by U. S. Justice 
Gabriel DuVal, most eminent of his line. Close by stands the brick office 
where the Jtistice, after the custom of a country ‘squire, received his clients. 

We listen gladly to a recitation of former grandeurs—how a fine boule- 
vard, a good half mile long, originally ran across the front of the premises 
from gate to gate, from which a broad avenue led up to the old mansion, 
over which passed the splendid coach with its postilions, following outsiders, 
who heralded master or lady abroad on business or social duties. No less 
than 3,000 acres seems to have been the first DuVal domain, out of which 
the immigrant eventually gave to each of his twelve children a goodly farm. 

Old and rare portraits, furniture, articles of virtu with many an heirloom, 
makes this home an inviting one to visit. But it grows dusk, warning us to 


* The following note, penned by a living descendant, speaks for itself: 

“I have never heard the old place called anything but La Grange. My 
grandfather inherited four hundred and fifty acres and fifty negroes. He died 
in 1866, leaving exactly that much land and many more negroes, who, you know, 
had all been set free; but very few ever left the old place. You are right 
about a part of the old house being modern. It was built by my grandfather 
about sixty years ago. The original house was stone, but had become scarcely 
habitable, and grandfather, not having the money, put up the present frame 
building, leaving the kitchen and a little more.” ( 
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hasten to the nearest railway station (Glenn Dale), distant about two miles, 
there to take the evening train for Washington. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The badge at the Washington Reunion was a pretty combination of the 
blue and gray, with a pendant likeness of President Tyler. 
_ . Very few persons know that the very center of the city of Lowell, Mass., 
is built upon a former Tyler farm. 

_ Last summer brought a severe affliction upon Frederick C. Tyler of 
Chicago, a genial gentleman, already borne down by paralysis. The West- 
ern Paper Stock Company, of which Mr. Tyler was president and manager, 
had its building and stock burned to the ground; several lives also were 
lost. The financial loss was partially covered by insurance. The sympathy 
of the clan will flow out to our distressed brother. 


Those were very memorable evenings spent by our little Tyler circle 
in the parlor of Willard’s Hotel the few evenings next following the day 
of reunion. Distant sections of our country were represented by the assem- 
bled personnel. It is sincerely to be desired that this feature may grow into 
an annual custom. Acquaintanceship can thus be better promoted than in 
any other way. 

A most notable occasion was the call of Miss Letitia Christian Tyler 
(daughter of Hon. Robert Tyler, eldest son of the President) upon the 
clansfolk. A charming conversationalist, she caused the brief hours to fly 
all too quickly. In course of her narrative of interesting historic memora- 
bilia, she recalled how President Davis, C. S. A., at Montgomery, Ala., when 
called upon (as it appeared to those nearest him—reluctantly) to inaugurate 
a new national emblem, chose Miss Tyler herself to unfurl their very first 
flag ever flung to the breeze. The ceremony was accompanied by salvos. 
of artillery, which sent perfect circles of smoke high up into the clear atmos- 
phere, augured by beholders to be a most auspicious sign. 

Soon thereafter the father of the young lady was fleeing from Baltimore, 
a price having been put upon his head. Then came years of gloom and 
devastation too well and painfully known. 

Among her attentive listeners were those whose sympathies, prayers, 
fortunes and best deeds had been nobly consecrated to opposite views of a’ 
mighty conflict. All were now friendly and interested auditors. The smoke 
of battle long since cleared away, they meet (the gray and the blue) about 


the cheerful campfire. 
“Soldier rest, thy warfare o’er, 
Dream of fighting fields no more.” 


WASHINGTON RESEARCHES. 

Through the courtesy of Commissioner Evans, the writer was privileged 
to spend several weeks among the pension records. A complete list of 
Tyler pensioners was obtained, stretching from the Revolution through the 
recent Spanish war. A great deal of valuable information was thus obtained 
that could not have been learned in any other way. It was an interesting 
experience, especially in the earlier wars, when the proofs required were 
more detailed. A variety of evidence was found, mainly in the form of affi- 
davits, with now and then a discharge paper, occasionally a leaf from the 
old family Bible to show relationships; even one whole Tyler Bible was 
seen which had been submitted (with many another) and neglected to be 
reclaimed, until forgotten. Sixty-three Revolutionary cases were found, 
most of them containing gratifying data; forty-five from the War of 1812; 
fiiteen Mexican war veterans; three from Indian wars (1832-’42); in the 
Civil war the “invalid” Tyler pensioners reach the astonishing number of 
474—while their “widows’” claims attain to 241—(many in this last class, 
however, are based upon the same service as in the “invalid,” so that a, 
liberal subtraction must be made to learn the sum total). Eight claims of 
our kindred are already allowed from the late Spanish war. 

This is surely a gratifying showing. Just what proportion these bear to 
the whole number of Tylers who have been under arms (in the. absence of 
complete information from the Army and Navy Departments) -annot be, 
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computed. Hundreds of these (of whom we took lists) availed themselves 
of the various. Bounty Lands acts. 

From the Patent Office we likewise received courtesies which made sev- 
eral days’ labor very rich with information. The whole number of patents 
issued to Tylers down to 1808 is 290. Add to this six trademarks, three 
registered labels and three patents of designs and you have a summary of 
activity in this direction. = 

It may be interesting to note originally the Patent Office was a bureau 
under the control of the Department of State. March 3, 1849, Congress 
appropriated $50,000 to begin the east wing of the Interior Building (origi- 
nally built for a patent office), to accommodate the rapidly-increasing patent — 
business; and the same act created the Department of the Interior, to which 
was assigned the Patent (its most important) Bureau. The Patent Office 
dates from 1790, from which date to 1836 patents were issued by dates (not 
numbered), and amounted to only about 5,000 all told. The tremendous 
increase since may be imagined from the Patent “Official Gazette” of 3 Jan. 
1899, where the maximum number shown is 616,871. The very first patent 
was issued 31 July, 1790, to Samuel Hopkins for “making pot and pearl 
ashes.” The Tylers were close on the trail, for 15 April, 1796, is issued a 
patent (the 11th in actual series) to Benjamin Tyler, Jr., for “a machine for 
cleaning wheat,” etc. This is the Colonel “Benjamin,” founder of the Clare- 
mont (N. H.) branch of Tylers (from Wallingford, Conn.). During the next 
few years (with his son Tohn) he had taken out six other patents. Since 
_then Tyler patentees have arisen from all parts of our country; and their 
devices run the gamut of ingenuity, from wash-boiler, chewing gum, hair- 
crimping pins, friction matches, brogans, toy guns, bob-sleds, saw-bucks, 
corn-poppers, see-saws and merry-go-rounds to sewing and threshing ma- 
chines, cheese presses, harvesters, water wheels, breech-loading firearms, 
electric elevators, dynamos, eccentrolineads, etc.—the utilitarian predom- 
inating. Of late years the Tylers have averaged to take out annually about 
a dozen patents. Let the good work go on! 


To the new Congressional Librarian, Mr. Putnam, the writer is indebted 
for access to the “stack rooms,” the “card catalogue” and the records in the 
Copyright Department. From the first of these esteemed privileges fol- 
lowed consultation of hundreds of Family Histories already published, as 
well as of works of English local history, in which (for an American col- 
lection) this library is unusually rich. From the card catalogue was readily 
gathered whatever the library contains of volumes written by or upon 
“Tylers.” The most voluminous writers proved to be Professor W. S. Tyler 
(late of “Amherst”), Professor Moses C. Tyler, “Cornell” (both of Job’s 
line), Professor Samuel and Dr. Grafton Tyler (of the Maryland branch), 
President John Tyler, Professor Lyon G. Tyler and Rev. Benjamin B. Tyler 
(of Virginia lines); Rev. Bennett Tyler, a former President of “Dartmouth” 
(of the Connecticut stock), and the Revs. E. Royal and Thomas P. Tyler 
(of Boston descent). The English scholars are ably represented by Rey. 
James Endell Tyler. The Tyler titles preserved here are considerably in ~ 
excess of one hundred, which is the largest, as well as most valuable, collec- _ 
tion under the surname owned in America. 

From the Copyright Bureau much information was gained, although the 
shortness of our tarry did not allow completion of this task. The bureau 
dates from 1790, at which time jurisdiction was conferred upon the U. S. 
Circuit Courts of the several States. In 1831 it was transferred to the State 
Department; again, in 1850, to the Interior Department; finally, in 1870, 
the Congressional Library was given supervision. The magnitude of this 
field may be imagined from the single fact that in 1898 about 70,000 copy- 
rights were issued. 

From 1870 a good card catalogue is available, previous to which time 
a large library of volumes (kept and returned by the several States) must be 
gone through with, some of which are unindexed. Several of the States 
make almost no early showing in this field; the leaders were New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Connecticut and Maryland, in about the above 
order—New York’s early library of early returns seeming to equal all the 
others taken together. From such early States as we examined, the Tylers 
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as copyrightists made especially good showings in Connecticut and Mary- 
land. From 1870 the Tylers have been concerned in 127 copyrights; which 
privilege has been broadened to include, not only books, but music, charts, 
engravings, photographs and the like. Fully detailed results of these various 
erciashes will be published under proper heads in the Tyler Family His- 
ory. 


In conclusion, we will call attention to an important case from the 
State Department. Readers of last year’s Report will recall that in the 
extended sketch of Colonel Comfort Tyler reference was made to his con- 
nection with the Aaron Burr conspiracy—one of the most dramatic episodes 
of our national history. At that time we were unable to determine just the 
complicity of Colonel Tyler, but we now possess very full and satisfactory 
exculpatory evidence, which will see print in due time. We now quote 
briefly from the conclusive opinion of U. S. Chief Justice Marshall, delivered 
Oct. 20, 1807, on a motion to commit Burr and Blenerhasset—Tyler never 
having been under indictment: 


“From the evidence which details that transaction, it appears that from 
sixty to one hundred men, who were collected from the upper parts of the 
Ohio, under the direction of Tyler and Floyd, had descended and reached the 
mouth of the Cumberland about the 25th of December, 1806. The next day they 
went on shore and formed a line, represented by some as somewhat circular, 
to receive Colonel Burr, who was introduced to them, and who said that he 
had intended to impart something to them, or that he had intended to com- 
municate to them his views, but that reasons of his own had induced him 
to postpone this communication; or, as others say, that there were then too 
many bystanders to admit of a communication of his objects. The men assembled 
* * * appear to have considered Colone!] Burr as their chief * * * to have 
looked upon him as their conductor. They demeaned themselves in a peaceable 
and orderly manner. * * * The language of Comfort Tyler also tends to prove 
that the enterprise was destined against Mexico. * * * It is also a circum- 
stance of considerable weight with me, that the proof exhibited by the United 
States to establish a general design to dismember the union applies only to Col- 
onel Burr and Mr. Blenerhasset. It is not proved to have been ever communicat- 
ed even to Tyler or Floyd. * * * How can this assembly be said to have levied 
war against the United States?’ (Burr and Blenerhasset were committed ‘‘for 
preparing and providing the means for a military expedition against the terri- 
tories of a foreign prince, with which the United States were at peace.’’) 

The records of the Census Bureau undoubtedly contain much valuable 
Tyler data; but, in the absence of any index to surnames, it would take 
several lifetimes to arrive at anything satisfactory from that source. Der 


PERSONALS. 


The frontispage bust of President Tyler is copied from the one recently 
executed under orders of the U. S. Senate by the young Washington 
sculptor McCauslin, at a cost of $800. It is reproduced from an engraving 
by Fenwick in 1841, and occupies a niche in the Senate wing of the National 
Capitol near the east entrance. The plaster cast was presented to the Presi- 
dent’s son, Hon. D. Gardiner Tyler, “Sherwood Forest,’ Va., who regards 
it as an “excellent likeness,” and recommended its adoption by the Library 
Committee of the Senate. 

The other engraving of President Tyler, which appears in the body of 
the text, is after a painting by Healey, upon the walls at “Sherwood,” which 
has been by some regarded as the best likeness extant. The President 
himself seems to have held it in high esteem. 

Professor and Mrs. Moses Coit Tyler of “Cornell” sailed from New 
York via North German Lloyd last March (2oth) for Naples. They spent 
the summer in Italy, Switzerland, on the Rhine, in Paris and in England, 
returning home from Southampton Sept. 18. 

Professor Henry M. Tyler of “Smith,” with his wife and younger son, 
Donald W., left in January for Naples, spending a month in Italy, ten weeks 
in Greece (Athens, Peloponnesus and the Islands), thence through Switzer- 
land, Germany, France and England, arriving in America Sept. 1. 

E. Royall Tyler, Esq., of Boston, who, with Miss Tyler, spent the larger 
part of last season in Europe, writes that he has passage engaged for next 
January to Naples and Cairo. 

Professor A. A. Tyler goes this year as Associate Professor of Biology 
to the State University at Tucson, Arizona. 
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Captain Robley D. Evans, U. S. A., who made such good records at 
Santiago and during the late yacht races, is of Fairfax, Va., Tyler stock. 

Willard Tyler of Bradford, Mass., whose trip to Japan the past year 
resulted in the placing of fifty railway locomotives, has again recently started 
for the Orient. Hien 

Dr. James Tyler Kent of Philadelphia has just completed the publishing 
of his profound treatise, a Repertory of the Homeopathic Materia Medica. 
It is the finest work of its kind ever issued and must remain standard. Dr. 
Kent is Dean and Professor of Materia Medica and Homeopathics in the 
Philadelphia Post-Graduate School, in which connection he publishes a 
monthly journal. 

Henry D. Tyler, 46 Wall street, New York, has published a_ historical 
set of three maps (colored), covering early periods of New York City. They 
are authentic, and for references invaluable. 

William P. Tyler of Tylerdale, Pa. (whose city residence is the famous 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City), enters into extensive government con- 
tracts in his manufacture of steel tubing. He is about to build a branch rail- 
way to facilitate operations. Pe 

The large product of the William S. Tyler Wire Works of Cleveland 
is protected by letters patent. It ranks among the highest industries of its 
class in ithe country. : 

A short time since we had the pleasure of a visit to. the refinery of the 
Manhattan Spirit Company of Buffalo, N. Y. Edgar B. Stevens (whose 
mother was a Tyler) was the inventor of a superior method employed for 
distilling wood alcohol, for the manufacture of which they control the largest 
plant in the world. 

A recent number of Truth (July, ’99) devotes considerable space to the 
marine work of our artist kinsman, James G. Tyler, of New York. “Leaving 
Port” and “From the Antipodes” are delightfully reproduced in colors. “To 
the Rescue,’ “Old England on the Lee,” “Extended Wings” and “Waiting 
for a Tide” are given in black and white. An intelligent spirit and freedom 
mark the treatments of these themes. A small likeness of Mr. Tyler appears. 
The artist has painted much (mainly of sea life), and his canvasses, consid- 
ered chef d’Oeuvres, are owned by the best critics in our land. 

“Randall Irving Tyler” (a nom de plume) is rapidly gaining way as a 
popular writer.. His “Four Months After Date,” published a year ago last 
September, has run through a third edition. In May a new venture, “The 
Blind Goddess,” was published by the Stuyvesant Company, New York. 

Miss Constantine Tyler bears an enviable reputation in New York as 
an artist’s model. She posed for Karl Bitter for the figure of Minerva in 
the “combat,” the celebrated group upon the Dewey triumphal arch. Miss 
‘Tyler is reported to be a veritable Venus de Milo in measurements, stature 
and pose. 

William Seymour Tyler (son of Colonel Mason W. Tyler) of Plainfield, 
N. J.{:was married Noy. 23, 1899, to Miss Ethel Van Boskerck. Mr. Tyler, 
after graduating at Amherst (’95), took a post-graduate course at the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen, Germany, and has since taken his degree from Colum- 
pe Law Department. Hosts of friends wish them a long, happy and useful 
ife. 

Bertha Arnette Brophy wed, June 21, 1899, Mr. John Francis Roche of 
New York City. Mrs. Roche is a daughter of Professor John P. Brophy, 
Ph. D., LL. D., retired President of St. Louis College, New York, whose 
wife, nee Elizabeth Warren Tyler, was a daughter of Colonel. William Tyler 
of Virginia, who was a son of Dr. Wat Henry, an elder brother of President 
Tyler. The young couple begin life under happy auspices. ; 

General Henry L. Mitchell has added to his suburban railway at Bangor 
a delightful summer park and “zoo.” A very busy lawyer by profession 
finds, in this intelligent recreation, a way to add to the attractiveness of 
Maine’s second city. May its citizens fittingly show their appreciation! 

Mrs. Tamatsu Fuwa has joined her husband in Japan. Mrs. Fuwa’s 
maiden name was Irene C. Tyler, and she was Librarian at Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., at the time of meeting her future husband, who 
was then attached to the Japanese Legation. ; 

Mrs. Mary (Tyler) Thompson, daughter of Benj 


amin Tyler, celebrated 
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her ninetieth birthday at Salem, N. J., Oct. 25, 1899, by attending the wed- 
ding of a grandson. 

Friday, Nov. 3, 1899, witnessed the sudden death of Bayard Hermance 
Tyler, aged one year, only son of Bayard Henry and Charlotte E. (Wiltsie) 
Tyler, of Yonkers, N. Y. (Mr. Tyler is a portrait painter of established 
reputation.) 

Mr. W. F. Boogher, the well-known genealogist of Washington, D. Gx 
is about to publish the parish records of Overwharton, Va. 

The Haymarket Theater, London, England, recently opened its seasort 
with “The Black Tulip,” Mr. F. H. Tyler being cast in the role of Mynheer 
Van Syskus. 

Mr. George C. Tyler of Chillicothe, Ohio, foresaw the theatrical possi- 
bilities in ‘The Christian,” which led to its adoption for stage purposes. 
He inherits literary talents from his father, who is an editor. As the man- 
agerial head of the theatrical firm of Liebler & Co., New York City (of 
which he was organizer), Mr. Tyler has just concluded arrangements with 
mee Crawford to write a new play, “In Old Madrid,” for his star, Viola 

en. 

Mrs. E. N. Aldrich of Brookings, S. D., is finishing her musical educa- 
tion in Italy, and promises, if in America at the time, to help entertain the: 
Tylers next September. 

Mr. Harry D. Tyler of Deep River, Conn., has just been presented with: 
$500 and suitable resolutions by the local savings bank for his courage and 
fidelity as night watchman. One night Mr. Tyler, single-handed, attacked! 
four burglars who were trying to rob the bank, killed one and routed the 
others. Two years ago Mr. Tyler, from behind a store counter, “got the: 
drop” upon a similar midnight intruder, whom he marched off at the end of 
his revolver. The prisoner pleaded guilty and was sent to state’s prison. 

The Tyler Family History will contain a chapter devoted to books writ- 
ten by or upon Tylers. That notices and reviews may be given, it is quite 
important that copies be sent the Family Historian, who will gratefully 
acknowledge all received. 
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MORNING SESSION, — mi 


Upon Wednesday, September 12, 1900, the occasion of the: 
Fifth Annual Tyler Reunion, there assembled at Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, in the city of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, a goodly number of 
kinsfolk, representing, by their residences, the following states: 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, Illinois and Missouri—nine of our fair- 

f est commonwealths. 

Hotel Hanover was official headquarters, where, on the evenings. 
preceding and following the reunion, very pleasant social sessions. 
were held in the parlors. The most memorable features of these: 
hours were the presence of Governor Tyler of Virginia, and the: 
varied selections generously recited by our versatile kinswoman,. 
Miss Virginia Culbertson of Baltimore. 

At nine o'clock in the morning the party began to assemble in. 
the main auditorium of Odd Fellows’ Temple, a magnificent mod-- 
ern structure upon Broad street. As Governor Tyler was un-- 
avoidably delayed in reaching the city, Professor Henry M. Tyler- 
of Smith College, Massachusetts, was asked, ex tempore, to pre- 
side at the opening session, whose duties he discharged with his. 
customary tact. 

Rey. John Poyntz Tyler, rector of the Church of the Advent,. 
Philadelphia, offered a feeling opening prayer, after which there: 
was a congregational rendering of the hymn composed for the: 
occasion, the words being from the pen of Mr. Julius Tyler, 
Thompson, Pa., the music by Rev. Isaac Goodell, Fort Worth, 
Texas. ' 
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The reading of the minutes of the preceding reunion was fol- 
‘lowed by the historical article upon English Tyler Researches, 
which had been made the past summer by our Family Historian, 
the paper being well delivered by Rollin U. Tyler, Esq., of Tyler- 
‘ville, Conn. 


At 10 o’clock A. M., on the 25th of April last, from Pier No. 14, North 
River, New York, we dropped down the harbor, upon the American Line 
Steamship “St. Paul,” after a cordial bon voyage from several of the as- 
sembled Tyler clansfolk. Ours was a “seven days” boat, making her eighteen 
knots hourly without effort; a double screw, which had seen action in the 

Spanish War, wherein she sank one of their torpedo craft. Her length was 
554 feet. She was drawing thirty feet of water, and carried a crew of about 

. 400. Besides, we had on board Sousa’s Band, en route for the Paris Expo- 
sition, to cheer ola Neptune and the mermaids. 


Our trip was uneventful; the weather clear and calm; about half the 
passengers were more or less afflicted,.with mal de mer—some all the way 
across—but they ought to have been ashamed of themselves (under the cir- 
-cumstances) and probably were. We had three good meals daily, and cheese 
and “hard tack” at bedtime—the last a sort of benedicite on consigning us 
to the life rafts; such was actually what we slept on—an inflated mattress 
of rubber, with handles around the edges, capable of sustaining a person 
-above water. Well, they were excellent mattresses, and did actually sustain 
us above water for seven consecutive nights. 


We saw the smoke of several steamboats and got a fleeting glimpse of a 
“tramp,” and a sailing craft or two crossing our course; but we hailed 
-nothing, not even an iceberg, to avoid which we indeed ran some one hundred 
miles out of our course. We saw a few whales spouts, and some porpoises 
play leap frog; watched (only once) the glorious orb of day rise, like 
Venus, perfect from the sea. At night, the phosphorescence in our foamy 
wake glowed fitfully and expired in dreamy beauty, as if celestial tapers were 
-extinguished after lighting angels to their downy couches. ; 

At daylight on the seventh day, the watch cried “Land, Ahoy!” I was 
then enjoying my “beauty sleep” in cabin No. 381; but some hours later, 
“coming on deck, learned that we had passed the Scilly Isles and were then 
-abreast of “The Lizard,” which is the very toe of Cornwall (and the famous 
“Lands End” of old Albicn), a very picturesque, but rocky, dangerous coast, 
upon which, not far distant nor long since, the “City of Paris” (off her 
-course), went ashore. Past noon, we reached the “Needles,” some exceed- 
ingly sharp, low lying rocks, which form the west point of the Isle of Wight 
—to the northward of which we steer into the “Solent’”—not long after we 
catch sight of “Osborne,” the Queen’s castle, and anon, turn into “South- 
ampton Water,” steaming up which—past Netley Hospital, filled with heroes 
from Africa—we, early in the evening, reached Southampton and tied up at 
the magnificent Empress Dock. Here we disembark, take off our sea legs, 
and get down to business; for we have promised ourselves to devote four 
months to a detective hunt for Tylers, high and low, living and dead; and 
to apprehend and make them give testimony whenever and wherever taken. 

Tyler is a surname, as you all know, which arose from the occupation 
-of making and laying tiles. Tiles are thin bricks of baked clay for covering 
roofs; also, differently shaped, are used for paving and draining. They are 
made similar to brick, but only the best kinds of brick earth are suitable 
for tile. They were used by the ancients.’ Byzes of Naxos introduced marble 
_ tiles about 620 B. C. The name tile is derived from the Latin tegula, which 
“contains the root found in the Latin word tegere, meaning “to cover;” we 
thus see the original meaning intelligently applied. Tegula became in the 
Saxon, tigle or tigel; in Dutch, tegel, teghel, tichel, or yet again tichgel; in 
“German, ziegel or dachziegel; in Italian, tegola; in Spanish, teja, tega or 
tegilla; and in French, twile. 

Many forms of the surname Tyler are found in the records of Great 
Britain; but, as the English language developed, the forms Tiler and Tyler 
“gradually became almost universal; although the former is now altogether 
used to designate one who follows the trade of laying tiles. At some time, 
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I suppose that Tylor crept in as a variant form of spelling—I cannot other- 
wise account for it. 

Tiling was introduced into England by the Romans; who, where the 
locality favored, usually preferred stone tiles. In pre-Norman times oak 
tiles, called “‘shingles,” were in vogue; after the Conqueror’s advent, tiles 
as we now know them came to be made. In places where buildings were 
scattered, thatch continued to be used, as it is much in the present era; but 
in crowded areas tiles, from their non-combustibility, must early have cried 
aloud their superior merits. From Riley’s Memorials of London and London 
_ Life in the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries, we learn that in 1302 one Thomas 
Bat bound himself to the said City’s Mayor, to keep the city indemnified from 
peril, fire and other loss which might arise from his thatched houses in the - 
Parish of St. Lawrence, and agreed to have them tiled by the next feast of 
Pentecost. The Parliament of Scotland did not supplant thatch by tiles in 
Edinburgh until 1621; and it took sixty more years to work up a similar 
sentiment towards the cities of Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee and Sterling. 

Bacon relates a curious anecdote about a Flemish tiler; who had the 
misfortune to fall from the top of a house upon a Spaniard, who was 
killed. When the next of blood was offered pecuniary recompense, he de- 
manded Jex talionis. The judgment of the court was, that the plaintiff 
should go to the top of the same house and fall down upon the said tiler. (It 
is not recorded whether the judgment was ever satisfied.) 

From the trade of tiling, several place-names originated in Great Britain; 
and | think it may be said, without exception, that the manufacture of tiles 
has been at some time carried on in all these localities; for examination of 
the ordinance survey maps verifies, that at this present time nearly all have 
their brick and tile yards. I will name only: Tyler’s Causeway in East Bed- 
fordshire, near Wormley Wood in St. Albans; Tyler Hill in Kent, only 2%4 
miles from Canterbury; Tyler’s Green in Bucks County, which (with Penn 
-and Chipping Wycombe) is an ancient parish, of the population of 1,000; 
Tylortown, a parish in Glamorgan, Wales, seven miles from-Merthyr Tydvil, 
with a population of 15,000; Tilehurst, a parish in Berks County (near 
Reading), with a population of 1521; Tile-kiln-green, a hamlet in the Parish 
of Great Hallingbury, Essex; Tiley, a hamlet in Dorsetshire. 

We must not forego brief mention of the Tilers’ and Bricklayers’ Company 
of London. There were at one time ninety-two principal trades represented 
by these London chartered companies, of which twelve are Great Livery 
Companies; fourteen of the total number are now practically extinct. In 
the developing of the enormous trade of London, these “companies” have 
played tremendous roles; of later years their powers have been more re- 
stricted. The Tilers’ and Bricklayers’ Company is No. 37 in order of prece- 
dence, and was incorporated in 1568, in the reign of Elizabeth. This company 
had its origin in the necessity for a trade center of authoritative character ; 
to which members might resort for regulations as to manufacture and work, 
binding of apprentices and succor of those in old age or distress. Those 
objects (except that of superintendence of manufactories and work) are still 
being carried out. This company (in conjunction with the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany) engage in technical education at Marlebone Street, London. In 1832, 
they founded almshouses, built by private means. Their liverymen may vote 
for lord mayors and sheriffs, also for the city members of Parliament. The 
company’s arms are “Azure, a chevron, or, in chief a fleur-de-lis argent, be- 
tween two brick axes palewise of the second, in base a bundle of laths of the 
last. Crest, or a Dexter arm embowed, vested per pale or and azure, cuffed 
argent, holding in hand proper a brick-axe or.” Motto: “In God is all our 


trust.” 

As I must herein dismiss the subject with brief reference, I may as well 
now refer to the Tilers (or*the Tullieres) of France, where they have been 
both numerous. and distinguished. Thomas (Dictionnaire Topographique) 
shows quite a number of places (mainly unimportant) bearing the name 
Tuiler, or allied forms of spelling; and there is a Tillers in Maine-et-Lotre 
of some prominence. The palace of the Tuileries in Paris was so called, 
because built on the site of a former tile factory. In Lorraine, too, was an 
ancient and noble family of Tullieres.. The most historic place in France, 
however, by this name is Tillires-sur-Aure, in the department of the Eure, 
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Normandy. Oderic Vitalis speaks of a castle here as early as 1017; whose 
orthography has undergone many changes. In 1202, a chronicler speaks of 
it as plain “Tilers.” (“It’s quite English, you know.”) It has a noble 
family by that name linked with its antique annals. I visited the spot this. 
summer, where I found not a single person to talk English with me (and 
the Professor knows my French is about nihil)—but I did meet a very kind 
Docteur Emile Girot, who understood English somewhat, and so was made 
aware of the purpose of my visit. I was piloted to the commanding height. 
of the old chateau, of which nothing now remains but the fragments of walls, 
of great thickness and impenetrability, and an only gate standing in fair 
state of preservation. I also saw the tile works, an industry still carried on © 
to a degree. I am in correspondence with my newly made friend, who will 
procure for me several pictures* of the place, especially of the two castles— 
for the first was raised to the ground. The Doctor will also go through a 
manuscript copy of a recently prepared history of Tillieres, and extract what. 
seems most essential to my work. i 

From Le Grand Dictionnaire Historique, by Moreri, 1740, I first learned’ 
that an ancient patrician family of Tillier had been identified with the Canton 
of Berne, Switzerland, for a period of more than three centuries preceding 
the author’s publication. It appears to have been a leading family, and to 
have produced representatives who attained to high dignities. 

The remainder of these remarks will be restricted to Great Britain. All 
are curious concerning Wat Tyler, whose erratic rebellion stands out in the 
early history of his country as a unique great landmark. Though at this 
distance of time, we cannot find such details as would be most welcome, we . 
need not doubt that the rebellion was sufficiently provoked, and played its 
considerable part in extending the always-growing liberties and powers of 
the English common classes. There seems to be some doubt as to the name 
and trade of Wat. I will give a few prominent English authorities. Thorn- 
bury (Old and New London, 1892) speaks of “Wat Tyler, a blacksmith, of 
Dartford.” In the work at the British Museum entitled “The Idol of Clowns, 
or the Insurrection of Wat, the Tyler,” published 1654, Wat is called a “Tyler 
by trade, not name. His name was Helier.” From “The Just Reward of 
Rebels, or the Life and Death of Jack Straw and Wat Tyler,” printed 1642, 
it is advanced that Wat Tyler was so called because of that trade, his sur- 
name not being otherwise remembered; that he resided at Dartford, and. 
while tiling a house his wife came running to him and he hurried home 
with his lathing-staffe, with which the fatal blow was struck. Holinshed, in 
his Chronicles, in one place calls him John Tyler, of Dertford, and speaks of 
his running from work with his lathing-staffe. But in another place he calls 
him Wat Tyler, “a verie crafty fellow, and imbued with much wit, if he had 
well applied it.” Froissart’s Chronicles calls Wat Tyler the principal leader 
of the rebellion, and says: ‘He had been a tiler of houses, a bad man, and a. 
great enemy to the nobility.” 

Malcolm, in his Anecdotes of Manners and Customs of London, gives. 
a fuller and more impartial account. He states, ‘““The abject state of the 
lower classes of people has been represented already, as debasing their minds. 
and brutalizing their manners; but the effects of this villainage or slavery 
had not hitherto been felt beyond the limit of the cottage, except in the case 
of the Jews; which might have served as a lesson to the successive goy- 
ernors, not to exact from men more than men can bear. * * * It was. 
reserved for Walter Tyler, of Dertford, to commence actual hostilities. 
* * * On the I2th of June, 1381, about 100,000 persons assembled upon 
Black Heath; and, after plundering the houses of the rich, set fire to them— 
they killed many, among the number being the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Lord Treasurer. The alarmed King granted them freedom of their lands 
and pardon for their acts, so that many returned to their homes. The in- 
surrection was brought to a speedy close by the stabbing of Tyler by Sir 
William Walworth, Lord Mayor of London; for which deed the King 
ordered the bloody dagger to be added to the coat of arms of the City of 


*These views have recently been received:—the present extensive tile plant, | 
plan of fortress in 1107, elevation of chateau in 1546, ancient walls, north and 
sone gates, general view of village, with the ancient church exterior and 
interior. \ 
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London, where it remains to this day, and Walworth (a place in Sout 
London) received its name from him at this time.” In the British Museum 
Library are seven volumes devoted to Wat Tyler and-his rebellion; one of 
which is a drama by the poet Southey. ’ . 

Speaking of the British Museum, I will further add, that Tyler authors. 
are very well represented in the collection—there being a showing of fifty- 
two authors by that name, who appear in 127 titles. The completeness of 
their American list is remarkable, for I do not think there is a library i 
America (excepting the Congressional) which contains so many of the clan 
treatises. , 

The most prominent English ecclesiastical Tyler was one Rev. John 
Tyler, sometime Dean of Hereford; who, in 1706, was consecrated the: 
eighty-second Bishop of Llandaff, Wales. Speaking of him, the historian 
Willis (A Survey of the Catholic Church of Llandaff, 1719) writes: “This: 
impoverished see, to which his lordship is disposed to be the greatest bene-. 
factor it has ever had since the Reform, by settling on the same a lease late 
falling into his hands; which act, as it will almost deubly augment the 
revenues of the bishopric, so it will render his name precious to all posterity, 
and be a means to enable his successors hereafter the better to promote the: 


good estate and prosperity of the church and diocese.” 


A few miles from Llandaff, the greatest of our clan’s naval heroes, 
Admiral Sir Charles Tyler, passed his last years. The magnificent estate, 
called Cottrell, is still in the family, which has ever been popular with their 
tenants. The mansion, of goodly proportions, is seen from the highway, 
from which it stands about three-quarters of a mile upon a commanding: 
rise. The cosy thatched “lodge,” embowered in foliage, stands sentinel at the 
entrance. Upon our hasty visit, we saw the gamekeeper going his rounds, 
and heard the bark of the hounds, of which a notable pack is kept for the: 
hunting season. Cottrell is in the Parish of St. Nicholas, in whose church the 
admiral is buried, as is commemorated by a fine white marble tablet upon the 
wall, being in effigy of a sarcophagus, bearing this inscription: “To the 
memory of Sir Charles Tyler, of Cottrell, in this parish. ~Admiral of. the 
White and Knight Grand Cross of the most honorable and military .Order- 
of the Bath, who died the 28th day of* September, 1835, aged 75 years. 
* * * His life was devoted to the service of his country during a period 
of the greatest difficulty and danger, and he bore a distinguished part in the 
ever-memorable battle of Trafalgar, in which he commanded the Tonnant, 
80 guns. He was honored by the friendship of the hero under whose 
auspices he then fought. His whole professional career was marked by 
many acts of valor and honorable service, which won.for him those high 
distinctions which were conferred on him by his sovereign, with the general 
approbation of his countrymen.” ; 

In the Manuscript Department of the British Museum, I found two letters 
from Admiral (then Captain) Tyler to Lord Nelson; one dated at Tunis 
Bay, 31st of July, 1798, announcing the loss, on the 18th inst., on a rocky 
reef of Cape Farino, of the boat “‘L’Aigle,” of which Tyler was in command; 
the second letter, written in 1805, expresses his cordial thanks for the naval 
commission given his son by Lord Nelson. 

I suppose all will wish to hear something of my researches in Great 
Britain: You will please not think I have been through all the public records. 
of that country, with a very old history; it would have taken much longer 
than the few months at command. Besides, many records are unindexed or 
illegible, or were put away so securely that nobody knows where to look for 
them at this time. They are greatly improving the “getatableness” of ther 
records, however; for which I believe, we Americans, because of our great 
curiosity to know of our forebears, are largely responsible. Everywhere I 
received courteous treatment, and ofttimes they seemed really cager for me to 
find what I sought. Professional researchers told me “tipping” the attend- 
ants was not to be encouraged, but I found better service after doing so. 
And ‘it was not to be wondered at, for it now and then seemed rather 
laborious for clerical labor, when, for instance, you requested a clerk to lug 
out and back a volume of parchment wills, which might be over a foot thick, 
quarto, and weighing approximately “5 stone,” i. e., 70 pounds avoirdupois. 

My first researches were made in London, and mainly at Somerset House, 
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Public Record Office, and British Museum Library, while I had the records 
of Heralds’ College researched for me. This last is a fee office, wherein 
none but officials may labor. They, however, unearthed for me little more than 
a verification of certain facts previously published in the numerous standard 
works on heraldry. ane 

The Library of the British Museum, you know, is the largest in the 
world, and the circular work room for students is perfectly equipped. A 
great amount of research is constantly being done here, and the freedom 
with which they allow one access to priceless books and manuscripts is very 
admirable. ‘lhey have an excellent “Authors’ Index,” in many volumes; 
but they lack a complete “Subject Index,” such as we are accustomed to in 
our “card catalogues.” A few fragmentary attempts at publishing something 
in this line only add to the prick of the thorn. Thus, while I learned much in 
a general way of the Tylers, I am convinced that a great deal (possibly of 
the highest import to my work) lies locked up, simply because there is no 
index finger to point out the volumes. 

At the Public Record Office, one, for the most part, may expect to learn 
in “what neighborhoods a surname was- found at certain periods. This 
knowledge (while exceedingly suggestive and valuable in the case of an 
unusual surname) was of practically no help in locating an individual bear- 
ing a common trade surname like Tyler, whose early and wide distribu- 
tion. warrants the writer in believing that several (possibly many) persons 
adopted the surname of Tyler, at the period when this. practice of assum- 
ing surnames came into vogue. So that it early forced itself upon me, that 
the most likely way for one to trace particular persons, within a reason- 
able time, was to search the wills, through those years within which time 
must have died the fathers of those Tylers who early came to America. 
Therefore the greater part of my time was spent amid probate records. 


First, in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, the most important court 
of its kind in all-Great Britain, and the only one exercising probate jurisdic- 
tion during the troublous times of the Commonwealth. (As you go out to the 
District. probates you find frequent breaks in their records, ranging from 
I5 to 25 years, between 1635 and 1660.)- This court has published calendars 
from its beginning (1383) to 1583; during which period of two hundred 
years, though too remote to be more than suggestive, I find twenty Tyler 
estates, domiciled in as many as twelve different counties. This is ex- 
plained when you hear that it is a court of general jurisdiction, covering all 
South England—especially recording leading personages such as had pos- 
sessions in more than one county. (You will understand, each county also 
has in addition its local probate.) During the period carefully researched 
in this court, extending from 1598 to 1674, I found 79 Tyler wills. There 
were also many Tyler administrations; but after examining the records in a 
few or the latter class of cases, and seeing the record was much too brief to 
seek therein with prospect of success, I confined my future labors to the 
wills, each one of which was read (sometimes not without difficulty) and ab- 
stracts taken. I regretfully admit, none of them gave me any direct clue 
though, in time, they may lead to some of the information wished. , 

Later, I visited the Exchequer and Prerogative Court of York, which 
exercises a similar jurisdiction in North England, that the said Court of 
Canterbury does in the South.. There I was wholly disappointed, in that 
I found but two Tiler estates between the years 1389 and 1514, and not a 
single Tyler will during the period covering the later years of my search. 

Having learned by this time that the leading Tylers of British history 
had -mostly come from East Wales, and knowing of the American tradition, 
that several of the American Tyler emigrants were from West England, I 
went thoroughly to work in that direction, and personally visited and ex- 
amined probate records at Exeter, Taunton, Wells, Bristol, Gloucester, 
Llandaff, Shrewsbury, St. Asaph and Litchfield. Exeter contains Devon 
County wills, which, at an earlier period, were probated in no less than eight 
local courts of limited jurisdiction. While the names Tilly, Tully, Taylor, 
and others of near sounds were found, not a single Tiler or Tyler estate was 
described during the period in question. This, while disappointing, was not 
wholly unexpected; for it had been gleaned from Westcotes’ work (“A View 
of Devonshire in 1630, with Pedigrees of Most of Its Gentry”) that the 
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_Tylers did not seem to figure at all in the affairs of that county. The 
effect of these records is rather perplexing; in the light of the record of the 
Heralds’ College, London; to the purport, that Thomas Tyler, founder of the 
Boston line, sailed from “Budleigh, Devon.” We add, that careful search 
of Budleigh Parish records from 1558 to 1670 fails to reveal a single Tyler 
entry; the surname is not known by the vicar to exist thereabouts, nor does 
he recollect of ever meeting the name in any local early records. As this 
Thomas Tyler was a “sea captain,” I humbly opine, he simply made “Bud- 
leigh” his port of departure for America. As there are plenty of Tylers in 
the counties to the north of Devon, we might fancy, he came thence. We 
admit, the exact place of his origin is, thus far, mere conjecture. 

At Taunton (Somerset*) there were no Tyler wills during the period — 
sought, but at Wells (in the same county) I found several; one of which, 
I believe, was that of the father of the New Jersey Tyler emigrant. The 
person alluded to is called in his will at Taunton, “William Tyler, Sr.’ He 
lived at Greinton, where he made his will-(of which I have a copy) the 1oth 
of March, 1635. He directs his interment to be made at Grienton, to whose 
parish church (as well as that of neighboring Ashcott*) he leaves legacies; 

*Ashcott’s registers do not go back far enough to aid us. 
his wife, Mary, is executrix. He mentions his children, “John, Phillip, Joane 
and William,” also a brother, “Phillip Tyler, of Walton;” the son William to 
have “three score pounds,” to be paid upon his reaching the age of “ffefteane 
years.” This son William, I believe, to have been the very man who settled at 
Salem, New Jersey, shortly before Penn’s arrival. 

From the foregoing, the son William must have been born after 1620; 
now at the time of the marriage of the real New Jersey Tyler (in 1677”), 
the supposed identical William of Somerset would have been in the neighbor- 
hood of fifty years. While so late marriages are rather exceptional, they 
occur, as we all know, not infrequently. Possibly, he had had an. earlier 
childless marriage. I happen to recollect, moreover, that the New Jersey 
Tyler line has been given to celibacy and late marriages, which has oper- 
ated to keep the number of the descendants in this line within remarkably 
small limits. 

Notice, please, how exactly the names of the children of the two William 
Tylers agree—I mean the William Tyler, Sr., of Grienton, and the immi- 
grant, William Tyler of New Jersey. The former has John, Phillip, Joane 
and William (given in the above order in the will), his wife’s name was 
‘Mary; while William of New Jersey’s children were Mary, William, John, 
Joane, Catherine, Phillip, Elizabeth and Rebecca, which is supposed to be 
the order of their births (known to be such of the elder children). ; 

Now, assuming that William of New Jersey was the son of William, Sr., 
of Grienton, we notice, that he had named his eldest born (who was a 
daughter) after his mother Mary; his eldest son, Wilham, after himself 
and his father; the second son, John after his eldest brother; his second 
daughter, Joane, after both his sister and his wife (formerly “Joane” Par- 
sons*), and the youngest son, Phillip, after his second eldest brother. (We 

*Of Middlezoy (i. e., Middle-sea), whose registers go not back of 1720—too 


late to record her parentage. ; p 
have no suggestive evidence to show where the names Catherine, Elizabeth 


and Rebecca did come from, but) as the will of William of Grienton goes, we 
find each and every of his children, as well as his wife, duplicated by name 
and that too in such order of their birth as would most naturally have been 
given by William of New Jersey to his family, if he was the actual son of 
William of Greinton. ; , af 

William of New Jersey brought a certificate dated “Walton.” My theory 
is, that this was because ‘‘Walton” was a place where Quaker meetings were 
held, where William Tyler attended. You will recollect, this was shortly 
after the birth of the Quaker sect, when meetings had to be held secretly, not 
without danger and frequent penalties. Listen to a harrowing extract or two 
touching this very Tyler circle, taken from Besse’s “Sufferings of Quakers. 
In 1673, the widow of Phillip Tyler, of Walton, was fined for being present 
at the burial of her husband, and suffered distress of two cows, worth £9; 


*Tyler is an old Somerset County name. Thomas Tyler was elected Abbot 
of Kynsham Abbey (Somerset) in 1463. 
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also about thirty-two other persons fined for attending the same funeral, and 
had goods taken to the value of more than £82. The Justice, Francis Pawlett, 
when no other would buy the cattle, sent men to buy them for himself. ise be- 
lieve this “widow of Phillip Tyler” of Walton was the aunt of the emigrant 
William of New Jersey. 

Before this, in 1660, William Tyler of “Street,” and Abraham Grundy, on 
January 17th, were carried to Ilchester jail for tithes. I believe this William 
‘to be the very New Jersey emigrant, and this Abraham Grundy is surely the 
very man who acted as agent in England.for William Tyler of New Jersey, 
after his departure, of which service we have undoubted record.* Faithful 
‘Grundy! I wonder did he ever reach his promised land in this life! 

The villages of Street, Walton and Grienton (which I visited) lie near 
‘together upon a direct road. The ancient name of the parish was “Street 
cum Walton.” The parish records of neither place throw any light upon 
the matter. Grienton is contiguous to Walton, and its records, too, at this 
period are lacking. Alas!t In the old churchyard, however, I had the rare 
duck to find standing (being one of a very few and the oldest legible) the 
gravestone of William Tyler, Sr., the ancient testator. It was a little slate 
stone, in the northwest corner of the small churchyard, much eroded, covered 
with moss, and bearing its inscription: “Here lieth The Body of William 
‘Tyler, Deceased March the oth, 1635.” (You will notice the conflict in dates, 
‘in that his will is dated the day after his death, as given on the head stone.) 

The remainder of the nine District Probate Registers above enumerated 
(excepting St. Asaph) all revealed Tyler estates. But none gave any direct 
-elue to aid me in determining the origin of other American Tyler emigrants ; 
nor have subsequent followings out of some hints there obtained thus far 
added (in this longed for way) to my former stock of knowledge. This was 
quite disappointing, speaking of Shropshire, in particular, for by tradition, 
‘the ancestor of President Tyler of Virginia, as well as of Job Tyler, of 
Andover, Mass., emigrated from that county. In such connection, I went 
“carefully through the probates at Shrewsbury, St. Asaph and Litchfield, where 
information concerning “Shropshire” testators might be -gleaned; but thus 
‘far it has availed nothing. St. Asaph, as I have said, had no Tyler showing. 
The four courts at Shrewsbury revealed only two Tyler estates during the 
period: in question, and the will in one of these cases was lost. At Litchfield, 
‘there was occasion to examine about a score of wills, but they disclosed no 
(even tentative) origins. While in Shrewsbury, a visit was made to the 
Antiquarian Library, wherein was found a manuscript volume of early vital 
statistics of Shropshire, which were valuable in establishing places of Tyler 
residences. But having written for parish records at all these places,t we 
have regretfully to acknowledge no certain light as yet. 

I will add here the negative information learned in London concerning 
William Tyler, founder of the younger Boston line. The record of his 
marriage is found in St. Luke’s Chapel, Old Street, London, under date 
“sand of February, 1784;” but it appears to have accidentally been cele- 
‘brated there, for Tyler and Morton (his wife’s name) do not appear (eithér 
‘then or since) to have been families residing in this parish. 

_ In all my wanderings and searches, J never ran across a Job Tyler; until 
at last, I became certain, that should I ever find one by that name, it must 
-be he who was in New England by 1638. I am still looking patiently for Job! 

The adage runs labor omnia vincit—labor accomplishes everything! We 

are still hopefully working, and must abide by what the future has in store 


*From a letter, dated October, 1688, it appears Abraham Grundy was left 
in charge of Tyler’s estate in England. October 5, 1702, Wm. Tyler, Jr., of New 
Jersey, writes Grundy’s executors for £20-being probably the remainder due 
from his stewardship. 

+Greinton registers begin at about the year 1700. The village is mentioned 
in Domesday Book as having 16 houses; it now has but 14. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners are the present landlords. The place is composed mainly of 
three farms (‘‘Manor,” ‘‘West Town’’ and “‘Coat’s’’), and about 3,000 acres in 
extent. At ‘Edge House,” in Greinton, Monmouth endeavored to hide after the 
-defeat of Sedgemoor, 1636. The trim houses are built of limestone, covered by 
slate or tiles. The surface gently undulating, of rich soil. 

” ¢Wem, Prees Vicarage, Cound Rectory, St. Alkmund’s Vicarage and Myddle 
Rectory and St. Julian’s (Shrewsbury), Petton Parish (registers begin 1686), 
Loppington Vicarage (begin 1656), Leighton Vicarage (begin 1662), and Ellesmere 
‘Vicarage-(begin 1670). : 
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for our requital—be it either revelation or the continuance of obscurity. 
Finally, let me not in vain again exhort you—if records of your family, or 
your line, have not been already sent in—that you use your best efforts 
toward such accomplishment in the near future. With thanks for your pa- 
tient listening, and the hope that we may all meet at some future reunion, 
I remain, Sincerely, YOUR HISTORIAN. 


Then followed a masterly vocal rendition of the solo, “I Pag- 
liacci,” Leoncavello, by our talented kinsman, W. Preston Tyler 
of Philadelphia, who kindly responded with an encore enthusias- 
tically called for. 

Miss Annie Virginia Culbertson closed the literary program by 
an exceedingly enjoyable recitation from memoty of her own 
poem, “A Greetin’ frum Ole Ferginny,” written for the occasion. 
(The great cleverness of the effort is gathered from the lines; but 
the reader misses the indescribable dialect and charm of delivery.) 


Howdy, ladiz, howdy-do! 
Howdy, ull you gemmen, too. 
Hopes I sees you middlin’ well, 
Ef you is n’ bes’ not tell. 

Some folks ull de time complainin’, 


Dunno whut dey think dey’z gainin’. 


Got de rheumatiz myse’f, 
An’ a shawtness uv de bref, 
’Sides flirtation uv de heart, 
Mis’ries in mos’ ev’y part, 

Yit I nuver tells no pusson, 

You cyarn cyore yo’se’f by fussin’! 


Is you all de Tyler kin? 

Howdy, to you-all agin. 

Laws-a-mussy! whut a lot 

Got toge’rr in dis spot! 
Gwinter tell my ole man Hinry, 
No end to de Tyler kinry. 


Reckon you-all lak to know 

Why I’se heah, now ain’ dat so? 

Ole Marse Tyler got de gout, 

So he sca’ce kin git about— 
Gout sho’ sign uv qual’ty white-folks, 
Tylers has hit, dey’z de right folks. 


Ain’ tole whut I comed heah for, 

’Longed to Tylers fo’ de war; 

Knowed ’em all f’um fus’ to las’, 

Knowed dey all ’uz jes’ fus’ class— 
Pres’dents, gubnors, big-bugs gin’ly, 
Way ahaid dish yer McKinley. 


T’se lak one de. fambly, sho’, 
N’ when Mars’ Tyler he cyarn’ go, 
’N all his chillun daid an’ gone, 
Szee, “Aunt Suke, gwine send you on 
’Tend de Philanadelphy meetin’ 
An’ gin de Tyler folks my greetin’.” 


“Bofe de ladiz an’ de men, 

Gin ’em all my lub; an’ den 

Say, I’se sawy I cyarn’ be 

Wid ’em ’neaf de fambly tree, 
Hep a li’l wid de boostin’ ae 
Up de branches whar dey’z roostin’, 
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“Dat ole tree is green an’ strong, 

Been a-standin’ mighty long; 

Tell ’em all, I hope hit stan’ 

Many a year in dis gret lan’, 
Wid many a shoot an’ branch po’lific 
F’um de ‘Lantic to de ’Cific. 


“Souf an’ Norf an’ Wes’ an’ Eas’ 
You is ga’rrd to de feas’, 
Linked in one long fambly chain, 
Tyler blood in ev’y vein, 
Got a right to feel some pride, too, 
Could’n’ hab better ef you tried to. 


“But yo’ blood doan count a whit 

*Lessen you ac’s up to hit, 

Trash dat apes de quality, 

We kin laugh at dem, you see, 
But wusser fur dan folks dats brashy 
Is quality a-actin’ trashy.” 


An’ ole Mars, he say, sezee, 

“In dis town whar’ libutty 

Saw de light, let us forget 

Dat ow’ faces wunst wuz set 
Hard an’ fas’ agins’ each udder’s, 
Norf an’ Souf mus’ hail as brudders.” 


“Y’all mus’ meet wid us nex’ time, 
Gin you middlin’, gin you chime, = 
Gin you cawn-pone, Sally Lumm, 
Smiffield ham, too, ef you come, 
‘Sides de dodger, waffle muffin’, 
Chicken’-fixins,—keep you stuffin’.” 
“Down in ole Ferginny, we’se 
Po’ an’ proud; but when we please, 
We kin gin a welcome sech 
Ez ’urrs cyarn’ begin to tetch,— 
_Ooman, man an’ pickaninny, 
Gwine ’spec’ you all in old Ferginny.” 


Reckon dat bout all he say, 
Mus’n run on heah all day. _ 
I'd a liked a wud myse’f 
Wid y’ all befo’ I lef’, 
P’raps de cyaptin’ uv de meetin’ 
Il’ lemme gin a partin’ greetin’. 


Young gals uv de Tyler kin, 

When you tends dish yer agin, 

Hopes you wear some udder name; 

Young men, cyarn wish you de same, 
But you bes’ do what I bid you, 
*Suade some one to wear hit wid you. 


Ole folks, hopes you all come back, 

Hope ole Def keep off yo’ track, 

Leas’ ways meet him wid a grin, 

’N jis’ be Tylers long’s you kin. 
Come one, come all, jes’ bus’ yo’ bilers, 
But whut you meets up wid de Tylers! 


At the business session it was decided to hold the next Reunion 
at North Andover (Center), Massachusetts, upon Wednesday, 
September 4th, rgor. 
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The following officers were elected to serve the ensuing year = 
. President, Prot. Charles M. Tyler, Ithaca, N. Y. 

First Vice-President, Gov. J. Hoge Tyler. Virginia. 

Second Vice-President, Col. Mason W. Tyler, N. Y. City. 

Third Vice-President, Hon. D. Gardiner Tyler, Sturgeon Point, Va. 

Fourth Vice-President, Hon. Harry B. Tyler, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fifth Vice-President, Hon. James M. Tyler, Brattleboro, Vt. 

First Patron, Mr. John J. Tyler, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Second Patron, Hon. Henry A. Tyler, Hickman, Ky. 

Third Patron, David Thompson, Esq., Albany, N. Y. 

Fourth Patron, Thomas Waggaman, Esq., Washington, D. C. 

Fifth Patron, William L. Tyler, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

First Patroness, Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Albany, N. Y. 

Second Patroness, Mrs. R. M. Cunningham, Louisville, Ky. 

Third Patroness, Mrs. Lucy Bardwell, Springfield, Mass. 

Fourth Patroness, Mrs. Letitia Semple, Washington, D. C. 

Fifth Patroness, Mrs. Dr. G. P. Conn, Concord, N. H. 

Treasurer, William N. Tyler, Malden, Mass. 

Secretary and Historian, W. I. Tyler Brigham, Esq., Chicago, III. 

Assistant Secretary, Rollin U. Tyler, Esq., Tylerville, Conn. 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


Wauereas, The American Tyler Family Association in Fifth Reunion 
assembled in the city of Philadelphia, Pa., this twelfth day of September, in 
the Year of Our Lord i900, now first learns with sincere sorrow of the 
decease during the past year of the following kinsfolk, namely :—Mrs. Gen. 
Bradley Tyler Johnson, Amelia Court House, Va.; Mrs. Lucy Schley Mercein,,. 
Mrs. Sally Switcher, Stoneham, Mass.; Cheever Tyler, West Newbury, Vt.; 
Major N. Tyler, Waterton, Mich.; Orcut B. Tyler, Hinsdale, N. H.; Pitts C. 
Tyler, Athol, Mass.; Mrs. Orno J. Tyler, Chicago, Ill.;. Major H. Tyler, 
Greenfield, Mass. ;.. Mrs. McClintock, Oil City, Pa.; Frank Tyler, Kansas City,. 
Mo.; Mrs. Alma E- Eaton; Harvard, Mass.;. Albert H. Tyler, William A. 
Tyler, Tylerville, Conn.; Maj. R. D. S. Tyler, Oswego, N. Y.; Benjamin F. 
Tyler, Binghamton, N. Y.; Rev. George L. Walker, Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. 
Randall, Oswego, N. Y.; Mrs. Francina T. Read, Abel C. Tyler, Esq., Wyo- 
ming, Ohio; Mrs. Hannah S. Sinclair, Sidney, Me.; Mr. Charles A. Tyler 
and wife, Mary A. C. Tyler, Mrs. Ellen Tyler Lovering, Claremont, N. H.; 
Allen C. Tyler, St. Inigoes, Md.; Abel D. Tyler, Sr., Brockton, Mass.; Lieut. 
Hanson R. Tyler, Vallejo, Cal.; Alexander Tyler, Brookline, Mass., and Mrs. 
Sally Tyler Washburn, Susquehanna, Pa.; Mrs. Thomas G. Williams, Sarr 
Antonio, Texas; Mrs. Mary A. Tyler, Bernardston, Mass.; Samuel Tyler, 
Hartford, N. Y.; George W. Tyler, Fitchburg, Mass.; Mrs. Mary K. Tyler, 
Greenfield, Mass., and Mrs. Rev. Thomas P. Tyler, Brattleboro, Vt. ; 

Now therefore, resolved, That this association will ever strive to bear in 
mind the virtues of their dear dead brethren, as an incentive to nobler thought 
and action. ies 

Resolved, That this association hereby extends to the families and near 
relatives of said deceased its cordial sympathy in this season of mourning. 

Résolved, That the secretary of this association be instructed to engross 
‘these resolutions upon the archives of this society and notify the bereaved 
kindred of the formal action taken herein. 

3 n P. TYLER, D. D., of Brattleboro, Vt., passed away 
ee tae Be ein her: home upon Tyler street, at the age of 79. The 
cause of her death was a fall. Her maiden name was Diana Osborne, a daugh- 
ter of Benjamin, of Attica, N. Y. Her first marriage was to Hon. Joshua L. 
Brown, of Batavia, N. Y¥., by whom she had three children;. the eldest is the 
famous Allan D. Brown, a retired naval officer, now president of Norwich 
University, Vermont, whilé his sister married Commander George W. Tyler 
of the U. 8. N. Mrs. Brown married for her second husband the distinguished 


. Boston line), who died in 1892. He was a son of Hon, Royall 
eee eae enalbly, associated with Brattleboro and the early judiciary 


of Vermont. 

HANSON RISLEY TYLER, a son of the foregoing Rey. 
Thomas De ivier. died at Vallejo, Cal., upon May 11, 1900, from a complication 
of disabilities, which caused his retirement from the U. S. N. in 1896. He left 
an only child. John Steele Tyler; the sole living descendant of his grandparent. 
Lieut. Tyler was born at Brattleboro, May 17, 1851, and was a graduate of the- 


If 
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“Naval Academy; his period of active service covered thirty years, during which 
he was in all parts of the globe and- was considered a model officer. During 
the Spanish war he was recalled and acted for a time as Recorder of the 
Board of Labor Employment, and later upon the “Independence.” The remains 
sof this genial, whole-souled kinsman were laid to rest in the cemetery of his 
western home. Though the father was a distinguished divine, the sons took 
to arms, for Lieut. Tyler had two brothers, one of whom, Col. John S. Tyler; 
-of the Second Vermont Volunteers, died, unmarried, in 1864, from wounds 
received in the Battle of the Wilderness, while the other, when a mere youth 
-of 18, was lost on the ill-fated ‘General Grant,’” of which he was third mate, 
his name being Rufus. 


REV. GEORGE LEON WALKER passed away from his Hartford, Conn., 
home, March 14, 1900. The immediate cause of his death was pneumonia, though 
he had for several years been a-‘sufferer from paralysis. Of delicate consti- 
tution, by careful conservation, he was permitted to live out the three score 
-and ten, and to attain in Congregationalism an eminence reached by but few 
contemporaries. Dr. Walker was a son of Rev. Charles Walker, of Rutland, 
Vt. Having been obliged by ill health to change from his attempted study of 
the law, he finished his ministerial preparation in the Andover Theological 
‘Seminary, after which he entered upon a career of -exceptional success, his 
pastorates being such leading charges as Portland, Me.; New Haven, Conn. 
(where in 1870 he was made a D. D. by Yale); Brattleboro, Vt., and Hartford, 
“Conn. In 1891 he published a life of Thomas Hooker; in 1897, a volume of lec- 
tures, ‘“‘Aspects of the Religious Life of New England” (which he had pre- 


viously delivered in public), preceding which he had, in 1884, sent to press a’ 


most excellent ‘History of the First Church’’ of Hartford. He was one of 
the commission of twenty-five which prepared the Congregational creed of 
1888. From 1887 to 1899 he was one of the corporation of Yale University; in 
1888 he became a continuous member of the ‘‘Board of Visitors’ of Andover 
“Theological Seminary. His first wife was Maria Williston, of Brattleboro, 
Vt.; after whose death he married Amelia Read, of Thompson, Conn., who died 
sae 1898. aoe Walker is survived by an only son, Prof. Williston Walker, of 
artford. ; 


RODOLPHUS D. S. TYLER (of the Connecticut fine) died at Oswego, N. 
Y., February 6, 1900. Born in 1834, upon the outbreak of the Civil War he 
-enlisted as lieutenant in the Highty-first New York Volunteers, from which 
he rose, through the rank of captain, to that of major. He exhibited great 
‘pravery in many a hard fight, receiving a severe wound at Cold Harbor. Re- 
turning home at the close of the war, for a time he was poormaster of Oswego, 
“but became chief of police in 1870. Removing thereafter to Detroit, he kept 


a book store for some years, but during Cleveland’s .,administration was . 


-appointed Superintendent of Equipments in the Postoffice Department at Wash- 

ington, a position which he held about twelve years, during which he unearthed 

-a@ great swindling plot which saved the government many thousand dollars. 

He left three children: James G. Tyler, the celebrated marine artist of New 

ere City; Charles R., of the New York ‘‘World,’’ and Mrs. J. H. Baines, of 
iagara, 


“MRS. CAROLINE’ B. RANDALL (a sister of the above Maj. Tyler) passed 
~away at Oswego, N. Y., Deceniber 11, 1899. It was her native town, where she 
was born in 1824, her first marriage being to Mr. Slorson M. Platt, by whom she 
had three daughters (her only children): Mrs. L. H. Lawton, Toledo, O.; 
Mrs. George H, Salisbury, St. Paul, Minn., and Mrs. Wm. V. Burr, of Oswego, 
N. Y. Five years after the death of her first husband, and in 1870, she married 
Mr. Silas Randall, who died childless a few years later. Mrs. Randall was a 
very efficient worker in the broad field of public charities, having been directress 
-of the local Home for the Homeless, as well as a member of the State Chari- 
ties’ Aid Association. 


MR, WILLIAM A. TYLER, of Tylerville, Conn., died March 2, 1900, almost 
@ nonogenarian, having been born December 14, 1819, another exemplar. of 
our family longevity. For years he was a master mariner, sailing his boats 
-on the Connecticut River and Long Island Sound, for he came to his likes by 
heredity, his father and six uncles having been sea captains before him. Mr. 
“Tyler, who was a man of integrity, well thought of in his community, lived 
most of his long life in a locality so alive with Tylers that many years ago 
they gave name to their center. As he never married, and as his only brother 
‘died childless. this ends the male line in his descent. : 


MRS. CHARLES W. McCLINTOCK (nee Mary Elizabeth. Tyler, of Seneca 
Falls, N. Y.), passed away at her home in Oil City, Pa., October 10, 1899, leaving 
a. bereaved husband, son and daughter. Obituaries speak of her as “prominent 
in everything that pertained to the well-being of society, an-intelligent helper 
in church affairs; it was pre-eminently in the home that the sweetness, purity 
and unselfishness of her character were most apparent.’’ t 

GEORGE CHEEVER TYLER (of the Boston line) was killed by being 
thrown from his wagon in West Newbury, Vt., December 30, 1899. Many years 
previous he had had a similar accident which lost him one arm. Slight in 
“physique, he had all the essential elements of a virile man; hopeful and aidful 
to friends, a performer of every duty to the best of his abilities. He was a 
native of Deer Isle, Me., where it was the good fortune of the writer to meet 
him a few years since, when Mr. Tyler was making (as it proved) a farewell 
visit to the scenes of his boyhood, as the writer was making a first visit, for 
genealogic and antiquarian purposes. It was’ a pleasure to be with him. His 
‘sons, daughters and only sister will have the sympathy of our clan. : 
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MRS. GEN. BRADLEY TYLER JOHNSON (as the simple fact without 
‘details has come to us) passed away at Amelia Court House, Va., December 
-31, 1899. Gen. Johnson comes of the Maryland Tyler line, and is a distinguished 
lawyer as he was a brave officer during ‘‘our late unpleasantness.’’ 


' MRS. ELLEN TYLER LOVERING, daughter of Austin Tyler, born at 
‘Claremont, N. H.. in 1827, passed away at her old home, in the village of her 
nativity, March 1, 1900. Her great-grandfather, Benjamin Tyler, was one of 
the first settlers of Claremont, from which time to this date the family has 
perhaps been most conspicuous and aidful of all in developing the resources of 
that region. As the male members have now sought other fields, this becomes 
a matter of pure history. Mrs. Lovering was a woman of retiring habit, a 
true Christian and generous, though quiet, in her charities. In 1854 she mar- 
ried Mr. J. Leonard Lovering, of Hartford, Vt., who became the parent of two 
children: Mrs. Charles W. Barrett, of Claremont, and Maj. Leonard Lovering, 
U.S. A., now in the Philippines. 


MAJ. H. TYLER (whom many will recall as present at our first Tyler 
Reunion) passed hence from his home in Greenfield, Mass., February 1, 1900, 
after a vain attempt to save life by the amputation of a limb. Mr. Tyler was 
born at Guilford, Vt., in 1822, and passed a long life of varied usefulness. As 
a young man he taught school in the vicinity of his birthplace, but in 1845 
moved to Greenfield, where he became the first actual news dealer, just as a 
few years later he was the first telegraph operator in Franklin County, Mass. 
He was also local express agent for a lengthy period, which position he resigned 
to open a restaurant. He was active both in politics and religion, holding, 
‘among others, the offices of Clerk and Assessor. His presence was very much 
sought in the sick room and as conductor of funerals. In 1855 he published a 
book of poems called ‘““‘The Harp and Plow,’ composed by Josiah Canning, the 
“Peasant Bard” of Gill. In 1847 he married Sophia R. Cushman, daughter of 
Seorem, of Bernardston, and their golden wedding was generously remembered 
by friends. He left three children: Clarence, a railway messenger from Brat- 
tleboro; Mrs. John H. Amidon, of Greenfield, and Albert H., of Philadelphia. 


PITTS C. TYLER (a descendant of Job), one of the California gold miners 
of ’49, but of late years a merchant of Athol, Mass., died at Hinsdale, N. H., 
his native town, December 24, 1899, aged 72. He left two sons: Albert, a .coal 
merchant of Athol, and Edwin, a woolen manufacturer of North Dana, Mass. 


ORCUTT B. TYLER, a brother of the foregoing Pitts Tyler, passed away a 
“week later, January 1, 1900, at North Hinsdale, N. H., aged 65. He left an only 
‘son, Charles, a youth of 13. These two brothers were good citizens, and passing 
away so near each other, they evoke in unusual degree the sympathies of a 
large circle of friends. 

As if the foregoing afflictions were not grievous enough, yet a third: brother, 
‘GEORGE W. TYLER, went to his reward from Fitchburg, Mass., July 1, 1900, 
aged 55. Funeral ceremonies were under the auspices of the G. A. R., for Mr. 
‘Tyler was out in the Fourteenth New Hampshire Volunteers during the 60’s. 
For many years he was engaged at the famous Estey organ factory; thereafter 
he moved to Fitchburg and engaged in railroading, and later had been superin- 
tendent of the local burying grounds. He died childless, but left _a widow, 
also a brother, Charles H. Tyler of Athol, and a sister, Mrs. Charles F. Denison 
of Springfield, Mass. : 

MRS. ALICE KELLOGG TYLER, whose father was the well-known Dr. 
Kellogg of Chicago, left the world before her prime of life, February 14, 1900. 
At an early age she became a pupil in the Chicago Art Institute, going to 
Paris in 1887, where she finished a two years’ course under such masters as 
Julian and Colorissi. On her return she was made a professor at the Art 
Institute and was fast making her way to the fore of local artists. Five years 
ago she married Mr. Orno J. Tyler, secretary_of the Story & Clark Piano 
Company. Interment was made at Longwood, Il. 

In Greenfield, Mass., June 10, 1990, MRS. MARY K. (JOHNSON) TYLER 
ended a life which began in 1810. One of her brothers, Rev. Samuel Johnson, 
was an early missionary to Japan. She was the widow of Dwight Ripley Tyler, 
-of Griswold, Conn., a veteran of the War of 1812, a prominent citizen and man 
of means. An only daughter, Mrs. Thurston Barber, of Norwich, Conn., sur- 
vives, with whom the line seems threatened to become extinct. 

MRS. THOMAS G. WILLIAMS (nee Mary C. Curtiss) passed hence Septem- 
ber 9, 1900, from her San Antonio, Tex., home. She was a niece of the late 
’ TWnited States President Tyler and a daughter of Dr. Henry Curtiss. Her hus- 
‘band was the famous Gen. Williams, a graduate of West Point in ’49. Her life 
- was exemplary and her loss sincerely mourned. ¥ 

“August 22d’? report of Gen. Chaffee, among the casualties in action 
cat hee china, appears the name of ORA F, TYLER of the Fourteenth In- 
fantry. We hope the wound was not mortal. 

BENJAMIN F. TYLER (Branford line) died at Hast Union, NoYes; March 
18, 1900, aged 71. This line has been somewhat prominent and numerous in and 
near Binghampton, N. Y., where Benjamin’s father was an early settler and 
hotel keeper. He left but one child, Mrs. Dr. George R. Vincent, of Tomah, 
Wis. s j 
[We here set out a few deaths of kinsfolk concerning whom we have little 
‘or no detail of facts]: 

MRS. MARY A. TYLER, died at Bernardston, Mass., August 11, 1900, 


caged 79. 
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MRS. LUCY (SCHLEY) MERCEIN (of the Maryland Tyler line) has de- 
parted, as we hear, within the past year. 


MAJ. N. TYLER, Waterton, Mich., died February 2, 1900. j 
FRANK BE. TYLER (Job’s line) met a violent death in Colorado in 1899. 


ALBERT H. TYLER (Branford line) died at Plainfield, Ill, February 8,. 
1900. He was out for the war (Civil) in the One Hundredth Illinois Infantry. 


CHARLES ALVIN TYLER and his wife, MARY ANN (CONE, daughter 
of Capt. George) TYLER, passed away, the former December 25, 1899, and the 
latter March 21, 1900, at Seaville, N. J. They were both of Haddam, Conn., 
Tyler stock, though for many years he was engaged in steamboat business 
at Bristol, Pa., with his brother-in-law, Capt. Jonathan: Cone. They left sev- 
eral children: Capt. George F. Tyler of Bordentown, N. J.; Mrs, Gideon Gandy, 
Seaville, N. J.; Mrs. C. Stuart Bradfield, Princeton, N. J., and the youngest, 
William E. Tyler. 


MRS. ALMA E. TYLER EATON passed away at Harvard, Mass., Novem- 
ber 21, 1899, aged 84. She left two children, Mr. James.E. Eaton, a merchant 
of Toledo, O., and Mrs. Dr. Royall, who resides at the old Harvard homestead. 


ABEL C. TYLER (Job's line), a lawyer of standing of Cincinnati, O., died 
December 20, 1899, leaving two sons and daughters. The eldest daughter, Miss 
S. Elsie, composed the words for the hymn we sang at our Washington Tyler 
Reunion; the eldest son, Albert C., is a graduate of Princeton, and was a 
competitor at the revival of the Grecian. games at Athens in 1896, when he 
won second prize for pole vaulting. 


MRS. FRANCINA (TYLER-SAMPSON) REED died at Lynn, Mass., Sep- 
tember 16, 1899, aged 68. By a former marriage to James W. Sampson she had 
a son and two daughters, who survive and reside at Lynn. 


MRS. HANNAH S. (TYLER) SINCLAIR passed away at Sydney, Me., 
February 18, 1900, aged 84, leaving two sons. 


ABEL D. TYLER, SR., of Brockton, Mass., passed away some months ago, 
aged 82. He was of the Camden, Me., Tyler line, and leaves a large number of 
descendants to mourn his loss. His life was very active and useful, while he 
possessed those characteristics which endeared him to the world at large. 


ALLEN C. TYLER died at St. Inigoés, Md., January 1, 1900. 


SAMUEPL TYLER of Hartford, N. Y., is reported to have died within the 
year. 

In Readsboro, Vt., August 7, 1900, a child of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Tyler, 
aged 7 months. 

MRS. SALLY TYLER SWITCHER died at Stoneham, Mass., October 20, 
1899, aged 90 years. Her life was a very useful.one. She possessed her faculties 
to the last, and ceased breathing, as.a cloeck,, when run down, stops ticking,,. 
without’ a struggle. She left a large circle of relatives to mourn their loss. 


ALEXANDER TYLER of Brookline, Mass., died March. 25, 1800, aged 67. 


MRS. CORNELIA T. LONGSTREET, widow of Cornelius Tyler Longstreet, 
died at Syracuse, N. Y., October 12, 1900, aged 88. She was a daughter of Lewis 
H. Redfield, and was born at Onondaga Valley, N. Y., January 29, 1822. Her 
husband, to whom she was. married September 9, 1847, was the founder of the 
wholesale gentlemen’s clothing business in New York City, where he amassed 
a goodly fortune for the day, and retired to Syracuse, where he employed a 
metropolitan architect to build him a castellated residence, the finest in that 
section of the Hmpire State. Since his death, in 1881, Mrs. Longstreet has. 
been a great traveler, having visited all parts of the world, and brought back 
curios enough to make a veritable museum of her refined home. She was very 
generous, as well as quiet, in her charities; a thorough gentlewoman. She 
leaves an only daughter, Mrs. Cornelia Tyler Poor, of Skaneatles, N. Y., who 
has three children: Mrs. Marion Maus (whose husband is a lieutenant-colonel 
on Gen. Miles’ staff); Ensign Charles L. Poor, U. S. N., and Miss Anita Poor. 


TYLER L. JOHNSON, a most respected and prominent citizen of Vernon, 
Vt., died last November (1900). He had always been a resident of that town, 
having been born at ‘‘Tyler Hill’ farm, July 8, 1832, the third son of Hiram 
and Esther (Tyler) Johnson. He was a man of broad ideas, interested in church 
and state affairs, a generous friend and neighbor, of large property interests. 
His wife preceded him into the spirit land four years ago; and he left but an 
only daughter, Miss Zelia Johnson, to care for the fine old colonial mansion 


they had only just completed. She has the sympathy of an unusually large 
circle of friends. 


-WILLIS, M. TYLER, ESQ., a lawyer of Brooklyn, N. Y., where he was. 
prominent in local Republican politics, passed away November 26, 1900, leaving 
a widow and two little daughters. Though but 43 years of age, he had been 
Deputy Register of Arrears and, later, was Assistant District Attorney. He 
was a fine singer, and member of leading musical societies, jovial and generous. 


MR. DAVID PARSONS, born at New Haven, N. Y., June 19, 1820, passed 
hence from Delray, Michigan, November 22, 1900, leaving a widow and several 
children, Belle, Lorie, William, L. A. and L. G. Parsons, to mourn their loss. 
He was a man of sterling abilities, of wide and thorough usefulness. He began 
teaching school in Michigan in. his fifteenth year, from which, step by step, 
he rose to higher things; was the founder of the Ohio State Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, the Southwest State Normal School, of Ohio, and Tafton Collegiate Sem- 
inary, in Wisconsin. In 1864, he graded and built up the Dubuque (Iowa) 
schools; in 1866, did the like for Freeport, I1l.; in 1870, he moved to Detroit, 
Mich., where he mainly attended to real estate matters. 
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. CASSIUS TYLER, born at Essex, Vit., Au i 

: f % 53 gust 2, 1815, died at Alexandria, 

ue October 30, 1900, aged 85. He was a son of Gol. George Tyler,‘ of the 
ar of 1812, prominent citizen of Vermont and early Ohio. When a young man, 

the son went to Ohio with his parents, where he lived upon the farm home, to 

which he finally succeeded, and where, for 60 years, he carried on a successful 


_ stock-raising business. He was a sufferer from paralysis, for about 20 years 


unable to walk. In 1845 he married Miss Malinda. Case, to whom five sons were 
born (all at present living), Henry, Albert, Lorin, Milbur and Douglas. 


SSNS 
The report of the Treasurer showed a balance of $18.50 in the 


treasury, and a membership of 143—divided between 46 Life and 
‘97 Annual members. 


DINNER SESSION. 


After a social intermission, at one o’clock, the guests took the 
elevators to a private dining room on an upper floor of the Temple, 
where, after grace by Professor Henry M. Tyler, dinner was 
served under direction of Caterer Stratton by his corps of colored 
waiters. 

MENU. 


Raw Oysters. 

Celery. Pickles. 
Ox Tail Soup. 
Deviled Crabs. 


Chicken Croquettes. French Peas. 
Roast Fillet of Beef. 
Mushroom Sauce. Potato Balls. 
Chicken Salad. Tomato Salad. 


Fried Oysters. 
Ice Cream, Assorted Flavors. 
Fancy Cakes. 
Fruit. 
Cheese. Crackers. 
Rolls. Butter. 
Coffee. 


Mr. William L. Tyler of Boston, Mass. (local manager of the 
U.S. Life Insurance Co.), had consented to act as toastmaster, 
but the following communication at the last hour necessitated a 
change! 

Boston, Mass., August 8th, 1900. 

My Dear Mr. Brigham: I am extremely sorry, at this late day, to have 
to advise you that it will be impossible for me to act as Toast Master at the 
Tyler Reunion in Philadelphia on Sept. 12th, for this reason: I am about 
resigning my present position in Boston, and shall in all probability be in the 
West at that time. I trust you will have no difficulty in securing some one 
(much more able) to take my place. 

T trust you have had a pleasant and successful visit in Great Britain, and 
will return home much benefited thereby. 

With kindest regards, Cordially yours, 

WM. L. TYLER. 


W. I. Tyler Brigham, Esq., London, England. 


At this juncture, David Thompson, Esq.; of Albany, N. Y., 
graciously came to our rescue, and fulfilled very acceptably the 
requirements of such function. 

Telegrams or letters of regrets had been received (and were 
read) from the following kinsfolks, detained away: Prof. Moses 
C. Tyler, Ithaca, N. Y.; Mrs. Georgia Tyler Kent, Worcester, © 
Mass.; Rev. J. Z. Tyler, Cleveland, O.; Rev. Wm. A. Brewer, San 
Mateo, Calif.; Hon. J. H. Tyler, Napoleon, O.; Henry L. Mitchell, 
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Esq., Bangor, Me.; Hon. Tyler Woodward, Portland, Oregon nN 


Henry D. Tyler, Esq., New York City; Alvan E. Tyler, Lake 
Geneva, Wis.; Rev. George T. Tyler, Falls Church, Va.; Lambert 
D. Tyler, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. Isaac H. Sturgeon, St. Louis,, 
Mo.; Waldo D. Tyler, Junction City, Kan.; Edgar Parker, Gen- 
eva, N. Y.; Mrs. H. L. Robinson, Narragansett Pier, R. I.; Mrs. 
K. V. Tyler Childress, New Orleans, La.; Chester T. Sherman, 
Washington, D. C.; A. M. Tyler, Moultrie, Ga., and Miss Olive: 
Tyler, La Porte, Indiana. ; 


Then came on the formal “Toasts.” 


The Nativity of our Republic——Hon. Cadwell C. Tyler, Washington, D. C. 


“The men who set Faith’s burning lights 
Upon these everlasting heights, ’ 
To guide their children through the years of time.”—Sprague. 


In this connection, the following letter is self-explanatory : 


1712 Oregon Avenue, Washington, D. C., Sept. 7, 1900. 
My Dear Mr. Brigham: Your postal from London has just been received ;. 
and it finds me quite unexpectedly on the verge of starting for France. I am: 
very sorry that 1 cannot be with you at the reunion, to answer the toast, and 
I still more regret not being able to hear you give the results of your re- 
searches. I did not expect to make the trip abfoad, at just this time, till a 
day or so ago. Sincerely, - CADWELL C. TYLER. 


Our Friends, The Quakers,—David A. Thompson, Esq., Albany, N. Y. 


“From scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives; 

The blessed Master none can doubt 
Revealed in holy lives.’—Whittier. 


_ (Mr. Thompson having written out his response, as he had been: 
summoned to other duties, Mr. William G. Tyler of Philadelphia. 
consented to read the paper.) 


John Fenwick, with his children, associates and servants, sailed from 
London on the ship “Griffith” in the year 1675, and on the 23d day of Sep- 
tember (old style), in the same year, anchored off the old Swede’s fort Els~ 
borg, near the mouth of Assamhocking (now Salem River). 

The following day, they ascended that river; and, about three miles from 
its mouth, landed on the south bank, upon (according to our present style) the 
5th day of October, 1675. There, atter a long and tiresome voyage of more 
than two and a halt months, Salem—the oldest English town on the eastern 
bank of the Delaware River—was founded. 


Since the restoration of the Stuarts (in 1660), persecutions in England - 


began and continued with severity; and the Friends continued to settle in 
this West Jersey section in large numbers. It is a curious fact that, in the 
year 1672 (only three years before the coming of Fenwick and his associates), 
George Fox, the founder of his sect, with John Burneyate and other Friends 
(traveling from Maryland, to attend the Half-year’s meeting, held that year 
at Oyster Bay, Long Island) traversed this section of New Jersey, and left 
an interesting account of their perils in his “Journal.” 

They crossed the Delaware River at New Castle, in going and returning 
from Maryland to New England, and passed over the head waters of the 
rivers and streams flowing into Delaware Bay-and the Atlantic Ocean. The 
country was then frequented only by Indian hunters, and thickly set witk 
bogs and morasses. Their journey was a perilous one, through a district 
soon to be settled and dominated by their followers, and to be converted by 
them into a fertile country—the home of a happy people. Very quaintly 
they advise all future travelers to buy horses with long tails—the use of which 
so often saved them from drowning, when their frail boats overturned. 

Two hundred and twelve years ago, and in the year 1688, William Tyler, 
with his wife, nee Johanna Parsons, and their four children, Mary, William, 
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“So 


John and Johanna, emigrating from Walton,* County of Somerset, England;. 
settled in the present limits of Salem County, N. J. He must have been a. 
careful, prudent Tyler—I warrant he had “the Tyler nose’—for he was. 
long headed enough to carry with him the certificate of his fellow Friends of. 
England, showing his residence, business, (“Yeoman”), profession and char-- 
acter; which certificate, signed by about fourteen persons, bearing date 11th. 
of seventh month, called September, 1685, is still said to be in existence, the- 
oldest existing Tyler manuscript (in America), and has recently been under. 
the sharp Tyler eye of our honored historian. 

William Tyler, the emigrant, again married; his second. wife, “Elizabeth,” ’ 
bearing three children—Catharine, Philip and Elizabeth. The emigrant was a 
farmer and tanner,'who died about 1701, leaving a large estate. His will, 
dated 2d month, 1700, is a matter of record; and his brick house, built about 
that time, still stands.t The inventory of his personal estate, appraised at. 
over £519, is still preserved. This section of country escaped serious devasta- 
tion in the Revolution, except the cruel massacre of the militia at Hancock’s. 
Bridge, in the yeark°1778. . 

There (rarely migrating) the descendants of William Tyler have been. 
born, married, lived and died, clinging mainly to their ancient. faith, forming. 
a community largely affected and permeated by the Quaker influence and. 
living lives quiet in tone, rarely seeking or occupying public place, and never 
needing the corrective influences of the court or jail. 

We cannot know, we may not tell, how the influences of this one family 
have shaped and moulded its neighborhood; but we are sure, that the. 
Quaker leven has permeated the whole community, and is still teaching the- 
lesson which this old world needs to learn: That creed only which the best. 
experiences of life put into practicéeis worth the formula of language. 


At this hour the arrival of our most honored kinsman, Governor 
J. Hoge Tyler of Virginia, was announced (having been belated. 
by nonconnection of railway trains). Amid the joyful acclama- 
tions of his assembled kinspeople, the Governor was escorted to. 
‘the head of the generewsi-laden board,. where for a time he heart- 
ily discussed a deferred repast. 


The Keystone State,—Prof. John P. Brophy, LL. D., Ph. D., New York. 
City. 

“TI wish to belong to a state, in the character and institutions of which,. 
I may find a spring of improvement, which I can speak of with an honest 
pride; in whose records I may meet great and honored names, and whicn.. 
is fast making the world its debtor by its discoveries of truth, and by an 
example of virtuous freedom.”—Channing. 


Professor Brophy (always an enthusiast over any duty in hand), . 
is an eloquent orator. The following speech will surely always 
linger, a pleasant memory, in the minds of everybody present. 


Mr. Toastmaster and Kinsfolk of the Tyler Family Association: 


In all that generous nature can bestow, the ‘Keystone State” transcends the- 
requirements of your toast; and religion, industry, science and art vie with 
nature in giving to Pennsylvania a character and institutions in which mav 
be found a-never-failing spring of improvement, and of which her citizens. 
can at all times speak with an honest pride. 

No state is richer in institutions for the people’s advancement, or more 
generous in their appointments. _From the earliest days the public regard for 
education has intensified as the years rolled on; and to-day, from the unpre- 
tentious school, that marks the site of every hamlet, to the magnificent uni- 
versity of the state, education for her children is accessible to all, and unre- 
stricted as the winds that blow across her sun-crowned hills. And supple- 
mentary to the great work of schoolhouse and college, public libraries and gal-- 


* Probably Greinton, a contiguous village to “Walton.’’—Ed. / 

+ At the time of our visit, a year ago, we took several photos of this house, 
from different points of view, which will later adorn the Tyler Family His-- 
tory.—Ed. 
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Jeries of art are spread through the state, to give ripeness to knowledge and 


‘cultivation to taste. 

From valley, hill, and city square, grand cathedrals and churches send 
heavenward turret and steeple and spire; and within their sacred precincts 
religion, thank God, is free—free as in the days of Calvert, and Williams, and 
Dongan, and Penn; free to point to the people the pathway of truth; free to 
exhort the people to stand for the right; free to enable God’s children to 
realize the great Master’s prayer that they make regnant His kingdom on 
earth, even as it is regnant in Heaven. 

Of the renowned features of Pennsylvania life are her great farms, on 
which, like Antaeus, the thrifty-husbandman:each day renews his strength and 
imereases the patriotic ardor and love of home that always attath to the native 
soil. Everywhere throughout the state are magnificent public parks that afford 
sweet communion with nature and give exultation to pleasure. Here are 
immense manufactories of every kind from which labor, aided by miracles of 
mechanical invention, send forth all the embellishments of a high civilization 
for the comfort and delectation of mankind. And in all parts are superb high- 
ways, canals, and railroads that interlace from north to south, from east to 
west, that conquer time and space, and that afford facilities for carrying 
plenty and comfort to every home. ; Sewer 

The annals of the “Keystone State” are illumined on every page’ with the 
names of illustrious sons who have made the world their debtor by the bril- 

» liancy of their achievements in every. walk and profession of life. Men like 
William Penn, the great foundéer;-who taught embattled nations that “Peace 
‘hath her victories no less renowned than war;” men like Robert Morris, who, 
tn the dark days of doubt, despondency and distress, by their generous con- 
tributions saved the Continental army from an enemy stealthier and deadlier 
‘by far than the serried ranks they had to face upon the open field; men like 
Mifflin ‘and Greene, whose swords were never drawn but in their country’s 
‘cause, and never sheathed till the sun of Yorktown flashed final victory upon 
the bayonets of the patriot lines; men like Franklin, who drew the lightning 
‘harmless from the clouds. and confined:it-for man’s:use within the limits of the 
‘Leyden jar; men like Bartram, who revealed the.sweets and beauties of every 
plant and flower from Ontario’s shores to the soft savannas of the sunny 
‘South; men like Rittenhouse, whose astronomic genius won warmest praise 
from the foremost scientists of Europe; men like Barton and Cadwallader, 
the first great medical experts of Philadelphia, to whose works the greatest 
physicians of all lands have paid willing tribute; men like William Seymour 
“Tyler, whose wondrous mastery of classic lore has placed him high among the 
world’s immortals, two of whose distinguished sons honor us by their pres- 
‘ence here to-day. 

But, kinsfolk, the long litany of illustrious names that shine resplendent 
‘upon Pennsylvania’s roll is not for me to enumerate upon this occasion. 
Time’s limitations make impossible the task. In every galaxy of mighty men 
throughout this land, in church or state, at desk or bar, on bench or college 
chair, aye, up to-the presidency itself, you may find written in letters of light 
the names of many for whose beneficent influence the world is indebted to the 
“Keystone State.” 

Look in what direction you will, and you may behold the evidences of 
all that goes to make a people religious, patriotic, progressive, pure and free. 
Yonder is the river bank where William Penn and his Society of Friends first 
knelt in gratitude to God that, in the primeval forest of a new world, they had 
at last found a refuge from oppression, an abode in which manhood would 
be respected and conscience free. On this very spot where we are now as- 
sembled, he founded his city of “brotherly love,” thus laying, as he himself 
declared, “‘a foundation for after ages to understand their liberties as Chris- 
tians and as men.” Here he promulgated his. “Frame of Covenant,” and estab- 
lished a civil community upon the profound principles with which Jesus Christ 
had startled the kings and despots of the pagan days—the Fatherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of man, the equality of all men before the law. Over there 
in Kingston, a memorial stone marks the spot where grew the mighty elm 
under whose leafy boughs Penn conquered with love the hearts of the untamed 
‘children of the forest, and with them made that treaty, famous in all history 
as “‘the only treaty that had never been sworn to and never broken.” 

And as, in the early days, great and glorious deeds of peace had shed a halo 
“round the heads of Pennsylvania’s sons, so did the luster of heroic struggle 
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and statesmanship sublime illume their brows in the later “days that tried: 


_men’s souls.” At Brandywine, Chadd’s Ford, Mifflin, Wyoming, Germantown, 


and Valley Forge—that field through sacrifice so sacred—is the soil ot Penn- 


- sylvania, consecrated by the blood of heroes and martyrs shed in liberty’s 


holy cause. 

Here in Philadelphia was the first Capitol of the Republic. Here were laid 
broad and deep the foundations of the nation. Here was designed and made 
the flag that reflects in rainbow tints the charter of American freedom; 
and around the corner, in Arch street, still stands, guarded as a patriot shrine, 
the modest dwelling in whose parlor Washington, Ross and Morris watched 
Betsy Ross sew the thirteen immortal stars upon its azure folds. 

Here, in 1774, in Carpenter’s Hall, met the First Continental Congress, that 


formed “The American Association” and issued the “Declaration of Colonial 


Rights.” Here, in 1776, in Independence Hall, met the great men of the 
Second Continental Congress, to discuss the perilous issues upon which hung 
their country’s fate; and here, on the morning of that “glorious fourth,” the 
walls of yonder state house echoed the fears, the prayers, the hopes, the high 
resolves that gave birth to the immortal ‘‘Declaration.” ‘Without, these streets 
were filled that day with swaying crowds, awaiting the result of the final 
deliberation. Aloft in the bell-tower, impatiently the old bell-man listened for’ 
the command to ring out the message the people longed so much to hear. On 
the walk across the street was the bell-man’s little grandson, nervously watch- 
ing the window for the agreed-on signal, that his might be the glory to first 
publicly announce the irrevocable decree. The minutes dragged to hours—hours 
that to the seething multitude seemed to have no end—when, as the clock 
struck two, from the window came the signal, and, leaping in the frenzy of lib- 
erated joy, the little patriot shouted: .““Ring! Grandpa, Ring!” And the old 
grandsire,electrified by the ecstatic cry, seized with both hands the iron tongue 
and, with vibrant stroke, sent the glad tidings of freedom through the land. 
Verily, kinsfolk, the ground we tread this day is holy ground. Verily, the 
air around is redolent of memories that quicken the pulse and stir the heart 
to great and noble deeds. 

And, in 1787, here in Philadelphia assembled the most august body of 
jurists and statesmen ever chronicled in the annals of the human race—patriots 
who found themselves confronted with a perilous clash of principles, that 
threatened to destroy the hopes that had just been realized through so much 
sacrifice and at so dear a price. - For four months did those great men patiently 
review the world’s advance, from the despotic centuries of Asiatic rule; 
through the fickle philosophy and restricted liberty of Grecian republics; the 
plundering invasions and legalized force of Roman kingdom, republic and em- 
pire; the intense individualism of Germanic sway; the decentralization of 
feudal lordship; the resulting supremacy of monarchic tyranny—in the vain 
effort to find, in the records of the past, the fundamentals upon which to con- 
struct the enduring temple of new-born liberty. With resolute zeal did they 
wrestle with mighty problems, even as Jacob had wrestled with the angel at 
Peniel, “that he might see God face to face, and his life be preserved ;” and yet 
apparently no nearer to agreement, than on the day they had first convened. | 

Tn that crucial hour, a venerable old man arose, and, with grave solemnity 
of word and mien, thus addressed the immortal Washington, then seated in 
the chair: “I have lived, sir, a long time; and the longer I live, the more 
convincing proofs I see of this truth—that God governs in the affairs of men. 
We have been assured, sir, in the sacred writings, that ‘except the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain that build it.’ I firmly believe this; and I also 
believe that, without His concurring aid, we shall succeed in this political 
building no better than the builders of Babel upon the plains of Shinar; our 
project will be confounded; and we ourselves shall become a reproach and 
a by-word down to future ages.” That venerable speaker was Benjamin 
Franklin, a renowned son of the “Keystone State.” With the swift contagion 
of religious enthusiasm, the great philosopher’s words touched every heart— 
for these men were truly good, as well as truly great—and their renewed 
efforts resulted in the adoption of a civil constitution that is the nearest ap- 
proach to political perfection the world has ever known; a constitution which, 
please God, shall stand as the example, the model, the citadel of virtuous 
freedom throughout the expanding cycles of all coming time. ‘ 

Kinsfolk, whether or not the Delegates of 1787 “builded wiser than they 
knew,” whether or not they were alive to the fact, the simple truth is, that 
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the constitution they then framed, and which has ‘since so grandly guarded. 


and guided the destinies of our republic, embodies in its provisions the main 
features of the “Frame of Government” that constituted William Penn’s “Holy 
Experiment” upon the banks of the Delaware one hundred years before. 
Differing as I do from our Quaker friends in some things political and 
religious, and uttering, as I believe, the sentiments of every Tyler in the land, 


I esteem it a privilege and a pleasing duty to express grateful acknowledgment 


of the sublime achievement of William Penn and his devoted followers in 
establishing and maintaining civil and religious liberty at a time when civil 
and religious liberty had but few friends in the new world or in the old. 
To their teaching and example do we owe much that is fundamentally best 
in our great charter of human freedom, much that has been realized through, 
the potent lesson and the crowning triumph of the first century of Christiam 
civilization within the limits of the “Keystone State.” ig 


The valedictory was reserved (by the exigence of fate) for Gov-. 


ernor Tyler. His ex tempore address was very humorous, and 
we wish it were possible to herein publish a verbatim copy. That 
being out of the question, we shall instead offer the paper which 
the Governor had prepared, to be used at the opening of the morn- 
ing session, at which, but for the miscarriage by railway, he would 
have been in attendance as presiding officer: Es 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the American Tyler Family: 

We have the testimony of wisdom, “that a good name is rather to be choserr 
than great riches, and loving favor than silver and gold.” As I look into the 
faces of so many representatives of a name that is intimately interwoven with 
a pastors history and progress, I am impressed with the truth of this. 
proverb. 

From the same book, that thus teaches us the value of a good name, 
we get the account of the first family reunion that was ever held, that of the 
Noah family, some four or five thousand years ago in Asia. My friends, I 
am proud to say, that there is little doubt of the fact that we Tylers are lineal 
descendants of that family, and that our progenitors took part in that season 
of rejoicing. At least, after patient and laborious archeological research, I 
have become firmly grounded in the opinion that our “Four”-fathers were cer- 
tainly there. 

Before proceeding further, I desire to make my most sincere acknowl- 
edgments for the honor you have done me in making me President of this. 
Reunion. It is a distinction I highly appreciate. The gratification I feel ic 
made the more pleasant by reason of the distinguished members of this 
body that are assembled here to-day. From every section of the union. and 
from every state members of our clan have assembled, to renew the ties of 
friendship and affection. No more appropriate place could be found than in 
this beautiful “City of Brotherly Love.” We have not come in a spirit of 
vain-boasting of the achievements of our ancestors. or in a foolish parade 
of pedigrees; but are assembled in a spirit of gratitude to our ancestors, for 
having given us the heritage of an honored name, and with a sincere desire to 
so live and teach our children, that future generations will at least have no 
cause to be ashamed to trace their kinship back to the distinguished members 
of our family through us. 


It was a beautiful custom of the Romans, to place marble busts of their 


ancestors in the halls of their homes; and thus ever upon enter- 
ing or leaving the house, their first and last look was upon the 
figure of someone who had performed some valiant or heroic deed. Thus 
the Roman youth was encouraged and reminded to maintain the honor az+ 
renown of his family. 

Let us keep the sentiment of this custom; and, by reunions like this, be 
constantly reminded of the illustrious deeds of our distinguished ancestors, 
and be stimulated to present high and worthy endeavor to emulate their ex— 
amples. Let us not, in recounting the deeds of the distinguished members of 
our family, forget to do honor to the unassuming Christian lives of hundreds 
of Christian mothers, who have, by their examples and their teachings, 
laid deep the foundations of all true family greatness and distinction. Let 
us, the living representatives of this great name, in the light of their lives, 
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so conduct ourselves that those who may come together in the future (as we 
to-day) may have no cause to blush at the remembrance of any life here 
represented. 5 “ 

The coat of arms of the Monmouthshire Tylers bears the device of a cross, 
which appears over all in the representation. What a fitting emblem! Let 
us adopt this, as the “coat of arms” of our inner and truer life; and bear it’ 
aloft, pure and unspotted, before the world, bright and glittering in the beauti- 
ful light and effulgence of a true Christian life; evidenced to the world by 
high aims and purposes, pure ideal and noble examples, worthy of all those 
who may live after us. Our name sprung from one who is charged with a 
post of trust and faithfulness to duty. Let us do nothing to destroy the 
significance of that title! 

Before concluding, I desire, on behalf of all the members of our family; 
to express our thanks to our distinguished kinsman, Mr. W. I. Tyler 
Brigham, for his untiring zeal and indefatigable energy in arranging these re- 
unions, which are the source of so much pleasure to us all; where we can. 
banish for a time our cares, work and worries, of life’s entanglements, with 
its demands on nerve and brain; and where we may all dedicate ourselves 
to a reconsecration to nobler things, and a grander work for God and our 
country; where we can all unite in the sentiment of that beautiful song of 
our kinswoman, Miss Elsie Tyler: ' 

With gratitude, we all implore 

Our Savior, Lord, Redeemer, Friend, 
A blessing on this land to pour, 

And to this clan rich grace extend.” 


After benediction by Professor Tyler, the party repaired to 
Independence Hall, before whose south entrance (which opens 
directly upon the famous old Liberty Bell) the annual Tyler group 
photograph was taken. 

In the evening a pleasant social time was passed at Hotel Han- 
over, where most guests from abroad were tarrying. 


- A FEW ENGLISH NOTES.* 
LONDON. 
One who undertakes a general English genealogic research (if he does not 
know—and most do not—the exact spot or place he seeks) will likely begin 
at London, i. e., headquarters. Perhaps a few remarks will not be without 


a modicum of interest, at least to some. _ ; 
Somerset House. The magnificent pile (whose Victoria-Embankment 


facade is the most imposing, though it fronts upon Wellington Street, as 


*We take much pleasure in naming those whose financial aid aggregated 
was enough to half bear the expenses of the English research trip: Col. Mason 
W. Tyler, Plainfield, N. J.; Mrs. Lyman B. Goff, Pawtucket, R. I; Wm. G 
Tyler, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Daniel Kent, Worcester, Mass.; Rollin M. Tyler, 
Esq., Tylerville, Conn.; Mrs. John P. Brophy, New York City; John §. Tyler, 
Great Falls, Mont.; Prof. Moses C. Tyler, Ithaca, N. Y.; Hon. James M. Tyler, 
Brattleboro, Vt.; Bennet T. Gale, Lee, Mass.; Miss J. C. Stewart, Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥.: Artemas Tyler, Lowell, Mass.; Mrs. Larissa C. Ladd, West Boxford, 
Mass.; L. A. Tyler, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Sarah Wood, Bradford, Mass.; Col. 
Tyler, Binghamton, N._Y.; Miss~ Rebecca T. Wood, West Boxford, Mass.- 
Eliphalet Tyler, Esq., New York City; Mrs. E. O, T. Olcott. Norwich, Conn.; 
Prof. Lyon G. Tyler, Williamsburg, Va.; Hon. J. H. Tyler, Napoleon, O.; Miss 
Jennie Westgate, Haverhill, N. H.; Warren P. Tyler, Newton, Mass.; Mrs. 
James P. Baxter, Portland, Me.; Maj. Wm. N. Tyler, Wakefield, Mass.; Mrs. 
Bmeline Simonds, Charlestown, Mass.; Henry D. Tyler, Esq., New York City; 
Mrs. E. T. Rockwood, Worcester, Mass.; Maj. Loren Tyler, Salem, Mass,; Mrs. 
L. T. Bardwell, Springfield, Mass.; Hon. Cadwell C. Tyler, Washington, D. C.; 
Miss Bona P. Spamer, Baltimore, Md.; Miss Charlotte Tyler, Hartford, Conn.; 
Henry W. Tyler, New York City: Mrs. M. D. T. Bosworth, Warren, Mass.; 
Randolph Frisbie, Kent, Conn.; Mrs. E. Fisher, Philadelphia, Pa.; Lambert 
D. Tyler, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. Annie R. Field, Augusta, Me.; L. A. Mc- 
Kay, Chelsea, Me.; Mrs. J. B. Stroup, Kenton, O.; Charles C. Tyler, Pittsburg, 
Pa. > Capt. W. W. Tyler, Sacketts Harbor, N. Y¥.; Mrs. Dr. C. W. P. Brock, 
Richmond, Va.; Prof. A. A. Tyler, Tucson, Ariz.; Mrs. A. A. Ellis, Keene, N. 
H.; Reuben Tyler, Alexandria, O.; Prof. Chas. M. Tyler, Ithaca, N. Y.; Mrs. 
M. B. Brown, Baltimore, Md.; Hon, F. A. Tyler, Holly Springs, Miss; Mrs. 
Harriet T. Dean, Providence, R. I.; H. N. Tyler, New Hartford, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Lora Utley, Cambridge, Kan.; Mrs. Elizabeth V. Gerke, Baltimore, Md.; Miss 
Olive Tyler, LaPorte, Ind. 
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well as extending for a distance along the Strand) is so called, because erected 
on the site of the palace of the Protector Somerset. It is occupied by many 
public offices; those, for instance, of the Audit, Registrar General, Internal 
Revenue, Admiralty and Probate. In this last division are found the records 
of many local and “peculiar” probate courts; especially, those of the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury, the most important in the kingdom. 


“Fees, fees,” is a word so often used, that an American on first going 
abroad is apt to be annoyed, until he speedily falls into the custom. But the 
advocates of “Literary Enquiry” have been so far successful, that_one may 
“qwithout fee” see and glean from records,.down to the year: 1800. To obtain 
permission, one must address a line to the “President of.the Probate Division 
and the Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice, the Principal Pro- 
bate Registry, Somerset House, London,” putting “Department of Literary. 
Inquiry” in the corner of the envelope, stating in the communication your 
name, address, profession, object of search and its probable length—which 
must be vouched for by a property holder. (Being a stranger in a strange 
land, I obtained suitable credentials from our very obliging United States 
Consul General Osborne, whose office is in Great St. Helen’s.) 


Within brief time, I received official notice, “Available for Six Months,” that 
I might enjoy the privileges sought for. Upon presenting this at the proper 
office, a card was issued, as follows: 


No. 5492. 
HER MAJESTY’S HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE, 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division. 

(PROBATE.) 

’ The Principal Registry, London. 

DEPARTMENT FOR LITERARY INQUIRY. 

7th May, 1900: 

Admit W. I. Tyler Brigham, Esq., 

From 7th May, 1900, to 7th Oct., 1900. 
(Signed). F. H. JEUNE.” 


With this in pocket, I repaired to “Room 9,” in the basement on the south 
side of the Great Quadrangle, to make appointments for labor. The work 
room is a double chamber, united by a great archway, wherein are four square 
tables, at which fourteen persons may comfortably be employed at a time. The 
hours are 10 A. M. to 3:30 P. M. all week days but Saturday, when they 
are 10 to 1:30; there is also a long summer vacation, during which the rooms 
are closed. The courteous clerk (still pronounced “Clarke” in Great Britain) 
will be pleased to assign you two days a week, where he finds vacancies upon 
his date-book, such as may be most convenient to yourself. (I found, that by 
being one’s self especially favorable, one might have special favors; so that 
for weeks I was there daily—after 11 A. M.—at which hour there was in- 
variably a vacant seat for me, with a polite permission to take it.) 


As they have but two luggage assistants, and the tomes to be handled 
both to and from—sometimes quite a distance—are ponderous, there must be 
a limit to the number daily allowed to be seen; so that you must restrict your- 
self to eight Registers a day—only two of which can be yours at a time— 
though you may, in addition, have (as many) Calendars and Act Books as you 
wish. (The Calendars furnish you with the names of your family estates, 
together with the years wherein they were probated; so it is the first labor 
to go through these, for the requisite period, that you may know what books 
and how to call for. The Act Books are only occasionally useful, by giving 
side lights, through certain proceedings in causes. The Registers are the 
books of books, as herein the wills appear at length. Instead of being num- 
bered seriatim, they are named from the first, or the principal, estate which 
happens to have been probated in that volume. E. g. ‘Fairfax,’ Pembroke,” 
“Grey.” ) 

You make your wants known upon green slips; giving simply the years 
(upon the proper lines), if you wish either Calendars or Act Books; but, 
should you wish Registers, you must state the “name” of the volume, as well 
as the “folio” (or page) whereupon is to be found the estate you expect to 
examine into. (This “folio” is a very elastic quantity, for it contains, as a 
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rule, anywhere from eight to twelve pages. They now make the volumes uni- 
formly of fifty folios, eight leaves to the folio.) Many of the calendars are 
kept in the room where you work; so that, as to such, you are instructed to 

help yourself.” Your notes must be made in pencil, and at the end of each 
visit you must sign your name in a register. If you express a wish (as I did) 
to photograph one of these curious volumes, you learn that it must be done 
officially and at considerable expense. 


Estates examined at the Prerogative Court of Canterbury : 
Tyler, Philip, 1601, “Woodhall,” folio 57. 
* John, 1613, “Capell,” folio 87, yeoman of Fframpton, Glamorgan. 
Georgius, 1617, “Weldon.” ‘folio 61, “Taylor in the Dragon.” 
Richard, 1617, “Weldon,” folio 98, citizen and barber-chirurgeon, 


ee 


“ce 
London . 


Tyler, Philip, 1623, “Swan,” folio 57, yeoman, Sainte Brexells, Gloster. 
“ Drewe, 1620, ““Soame,” folio 113, yeoman, Cowden, Kent. 
Anthony, 1619, “Dale,” folio 71, citizen and clothworker, London. 
Thomas, 1621, “Saville,” folio 13, Highe Littleton, Somerset, black- 
smith. « , a 
Tyler, Nicholas, 1622, “Saville,” folio 56, gent, Thornbury, Gloster. 
«Jane, 1622, “Saville,” folio 80, widow, Bristol, Somerset. 
Robert, 1625, ‘Clarke,’ folio 117, “Marryner,’ Wappinge, Mid- 


“ee 


“ce 


cc 
dlesex. 


Tyler, Thomas, 1623, “Hele,” folio 100, husbandman, Derham, Gloster. 
“John, 1626, ‘“Skynner,” folio 36, gent, Boudley, Worcester. 

Johane, 1628, “Ridley,” folio 12, widow of John supra. 

Richard, 1631, “Audley,” folio 47, Tortworth, Gloster. 

Henry, 1632, ‘““Audley,” folio 118, yeoman, Cheaham, Surry. 

William, 1632, “Russell,” folio 49, Rector of parish of Lee, Kent. 

William, 1635, “Goare,” folio 148, yeoman, Lassignton, Gloster. 

Walter, 1637, “Evelyn,” folio 70, Shokerwicke, Bathford, Somerset. 

Robert, 1640, “Evelyn,” folio 111, yeoman, Steeple Bumstead, Essex. 

John, 1640, “Evelyn,” folio 117, goldsmith, Lumbard St., London. 

- Among his bequests, “Unto the Company of Goldsmiths, London, whereof I 
am a member, the some of fifteene pounds, for a dynner on the daie of my 
funerall, expectynge that they will accompany my corpes to the grave.” He 
left no sons; but had a brother, Thomas Tyler, at Bodminster, Somerset; a 
brother, Henry, stationer, London; another, Richard, salter, London, the last 
being his executor. His shop was at the “Signe of the Roe-Buck, Lumbard 
Streete.” 

Tyler, Joanne, 1638, “Harvey,” folio 29, widow, Huntspill, Somerset. 
« “Tsaack, 1638, “Harvey,” folio 139, yeoman, Little Malverne, Wor- 
cester. 
’ Tyler, Martha, 1641, “Campbell,” folio 34, widow, Worth, Sussex. 
“ “William, 1643, “Rivers,” folio 34, shopkeeper, Ipswich, Suffolk. 
“Robert, 1644, ‘“Iwisse,” folio 3, yeoman, Westerleigh, Gloster. 
“ Edward, 1644, “Twisse,” folio 101, haberdasher, Longe Melfords, 
Suffolk. 
Tyler, Grace, 1647, “Fines,” folio 165, sayweaver (silkweaver), Colchester. 
She gives life interest to her husband—then residuum to her sister, Elizabeth 

‘Brock, of Dedham in “Newe England,” and her children, John, Elizabeth and 
Anne Brock; her sister, Savina Monser, and her children, Samuel, Richard 
and Lavina Smith (probably by a former husband) and William and Henry 
Monser; her late sister, Sibilla Burgesse, wife of John, and her children, 
James, Peter, Sibilla and Elizabeth. This will being made with the consent 
of her husband. : 

Tyler, Thomas, 1648, “Fairfax,” folio 34, glover, Nuttfeilds, Surry. 
« “John, 1640, “Fairfax,” folio 199, yeoman, Nether Lye, Hereford. 
“ Henry, 1649, “Fairfax,” folio 104, ““Cheirurgeon, Poplar-Blackwell, 

Middlesex. Rf ae 

Tyler, Edward, 1640, “Fairfax,” folio 117, yeoman, Nutheld, Surry. 
* "William, Ha “Pembroke,” folio 131, goldsmith, St. John’s Zachary, 
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London. 
Tyler, Richard, 1647, “Grey,” folio 74, gentleman (no residence given). 
“Francis, 1651, “Grey,” folio 249, gent, Badlingham, Cambridge. 
“George, 1652, “Bowyer,” folio 93, yeoman, Cotten, Wem, Salop. 
“ Thomas, 1651, ‘‘Bowyer,”’ folio 93, yeoman, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Warwicke. 
Tyler, Henry, 1651, “Bowyer,” folio 144, husbandman, Henbury, Gloster. 
“ “Nicholas, 1652, “Brent,” folio 125, “cowper,” Biddenden, Kent. 
“ Thomas, 1654, “Aylett,” folio 345, haberdasher, “George Buttolph 
Lane” Parish, London. ; 
Tyler, John, 1652, “Brent,” folio 197, yeoman, Bumpton Ralph, Somerset. 
“ “Humphrey, 1652, “Brent,” folio 202, tanner, Southmolton, Devon. 
“ William, 1652, “Brent,” folio 279, husbandman, Steyning, Sussex. 
“ John, 1654, “Alchin,” folio 327, citizen and weaver of London. 
“Richard, 1653, “Brent,” folio 346, Woton Underidg, Gloster. 
“Robert, 1653, “Brent,” folio 356, gent, Long Mellford, Suffolk. 
“Frances, 1654, ‘“Aylett,” folio 74, widow, Stotfold, Bedford. 
John, 1655, “Aylett,” folio 190, gent, Soham, Cambridge. 
“Richard, 1654, ‘“Aylett,” folio 453, mercer, Bisley, Gloster 
“John, 1654, “Aylett,” folio 457, clothier, Crewkerne, SomefSet. 
John, 1656, “Berkley,” folio 191, yeoman, of Surry. 
“  Margarett, 1656, “Berkley,” folio 417, widow, Eaton, Hereford. 
“ Thomas, 1657, “Ruthen,” folio 181, husbandman, Elberton, Gloster. 
“John, 1657, ‘“Ruthen,” folio 395, husbandman, Huntspill, Somerset. 
Henry, 1657, Ruthen,” folio 486, yeoman, Hyneham, Gloster. 
John, 1658, “Wooten,” folio 447, butcher, Bowdley, Worcester. 
“Richard, 1658, ‘Pell,’ folio 297, Crewkerne, Somerset. 
“Agnes, 1658, “Pell,” folio 47, widow, Henbury, Gloster. 
“Richard, 1658, “Pell,” folio 151, husbandman, Stening, Sussex. 
“Edward, 1658, “Pell,” folio 407, gent, “Benger,” Hartford. 
“Richard, 1663, “Juxon,”’ folio 41, yeoman, Cheam, Surry. 
“ Richard, 1663, “Juxon,” folio 136, gent, Goodrich, Hereford. 
Nicholas, 1664, “Bruce,” folio 60, Pitsey, Surry. 
William, 1665, ‘“Mico,” folio 16, baker, of London. 
ns aie 1664, “Bruce,” folio 22,-late of London, now of New Wind- 
sor. Berk. 
Tyler, John, 1661, “May,” folio 33, Suger-baker, London. 
*< “Wybrey, 1672, “Pye,” folio 12, ““Mayden,” Beaconsfield, Bucks. 
“Isaac, 1672, “Pye,” folio 27, haberdasher, London. 
John, 1673, “Bunce,” folio 149, school-master, Henley-on-Thames. 
“Thomas, 1669, “Coke,” folio 37, cutler, of London. 
“John, 1669, “Coke,” folio 148, clothier, Tortmouth, Gloster. 
“Valentine, 1669,°““Coke,” folio 149, feltmaker, “of Cliff near Lewes,” 
ussex. 
Tyler, Benjamin, 1669, “Coke,” folio 149, (residence not given). 
‘“« Elizabeth, 1660, ‘‘Coke,” folio 149, widow of “Valentine” supra. 
* Robert, 1673, “Pye,” folio 96, mettleman, Wapping, Middlesex. 
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British Museum Reapinc Room. This magnificent structure, upon classic 
lines, is situated in Great Russel Street, Bloomsbury (West Center); the 
particular portion thereof above alluded to being a superb circular apartment, 
surmounted by a dome whose diameter exceeds that of St. Peter’s at Rome. 
Here is accommodation at once for no less than 300 workers, each with a desk, 
with two. tables exclusively set apart for ladies (who have equal rights also 
in the room at large). 


To obtain admittance, you must make proper application in writing, ac- 
companied with sufficient sureties. (The American Embassy became my 
surety. It is situated upon Victoria Street—not far from Westminster Abbey 
—though the Ambassador’s residence is in Pall Mall, the “Diplomatic neigh- 
borhood.” Upon presenting references, the secretary of the embassy extended 
very gratifying consideration; including privileges of attending sessions of the 
Houses of Commons and the Lords, visiting the Royal Mews at Buckingham 
palace, etc. The American representative is understood to be especially 
favored, in being allowed the disposal of two seats a session of both Houses of 
Parliament; whilé other countries are ordinarly allowed but one.) 
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‘On receiving favorable reply the entry clerk issued the following ticket: 


“NOT TRANSFERABLE. 
A 66999. 


: 4479. 
This Ticket Admits 
Mr. W. I. Tyler Brigham, 
26 Doughty St. W. C., 
to the READING ROOM of the 
British Museum, 
for the Term of Three Months. 
Available from 17th May to 17th Aug., 1900.” 


Armed with such a passport, one may, as he wills, avail himself of the 
€normous aggregation of books, maps, and manuscripts to be found here, upon 
all week days, between the hours of 9 and 7. It is indeed a busy place! 
Around the almost entire periphery of the apartment are arranged alcoves, 
filled with books of most frequent quest and general authority, touching 
broad subjects oftenest the subject of studious inquiry. These may be taken 
down in numbers, as one pleases freely to consult; the only conditions being, 
decent on return to proper place. I cannot say how many most valu- 
able voles are thus easily reached, but it is thousands upon thousands; 
such a collection, in short, as would make many a fine library run over with 
joy, could they but fill their shelves with these books to the exclusion of all 
-others. 

The greatest and choicest favors, however, are arranged in excellent stacks 
in room after room contiguously located; to see any of which, you must fill 
‘out a proper slip for each book, place it in a basket upon the center circular 
‘bar, wherefrom they are frequently taken by one of numerous attaches, and 
the requested article brought to your desk (which are lettered in rows, and 
“numbered by seats) within a reasonable time. Some of the largest or priceless 
‘burdens are never brought to the main room; to consult which, you pass out 

by the back thereof, through a corridor, into the large room, of extensive 
quadrangular proportions. When through consultation, you must return these 
to the desk, and reclaim (to destroy) your checks. They are perfectly free 
‘in giving you access; but I fancy any infringement of rules would be sum- 
‘marily dealt with. ; 

In another part of this division of the immense building is the Manu- 
‘script Students’ Room, where the Harleian, Additional, and other manuscripts, 
-old seals, etc., may be examined into. Being'for the most part unpublished, 
great care is required. in their handling; to which end, portable rests, adjust- 
able to any angle, are on all the tables, whereupon you will be required to 
keep placed whatever you may have in use. By special request, we were 
permitted to look upon that immortal public document, the parchment 
‘Magna Charta, which has passed through literal fire and water, having, until 
recent times, been in private hands. } , 

Of other departments of this enormous museum Iwill not speak, it being 
in no sense germain to my undertaking. It seems as if the curious and the 
historically interesting of all countries, and all time, had here been aggregated 
-or were represented. Perhaps, the most generally looked for, are the famous 
“Rosetta Stone” (from which intelligent light into the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
was first shed to us moderns) and the “Elgin Marbles,” from the Parthenon 
at Athens. 


' Puptic Recorp Orrice. Is between Fleet Street and High Holborn, runs 
from. Fetter Lane to Chancery Lane, with its main entrance through an im- 
‘posing gateway upon the last thoroughfare. A modern structure, to which 
when I first went there, they appeared to be building an addition; but the ex- 
penses of the Boer War wére so heavy, that they postponed further action. 
‘Herein are preserved many of the oldest and most valuable public docu- 
ments of the kingdom. First, comes the Doomesday Book of land titles, com- 
piled by the Norman Conqueror more than 800 years ago; long kept in the 
old’ Norman city of Winchester, later at Westminster, now herein to be seen 
‘by such as know of it and its whereabouts. It is in two parchment volumes, 
“of the size and thickness of common ledger books; written in black ink, 
somewhat illuminated in red, whose colors are remarkably preserved. 
Following Doomesday Book, and of great value, touching the sphere of 
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subinfeudation, sale and transfer of lands, are the Pipe Rolls (partly pub-— 


lished by the Pipe Rolls Society), Miscellanea of the Exchequer, Hundred 
Rolls (printed by the British Record Commission), Placita Quo Warranto, 
Kirby’s Quest (printed by the Surtees Society) and the Fine Rolls. Concern- 


ing Land Sale and Transfer Inter Vivos, come the Charters (a host of ma-— 


terial, bits of which have been published at different times by various authors), 
Feet of Fines, King’s Silver Books (from Henry VIII.), Indexes to Cove- 
nant Books, Indexes to Concords of Fines and Recoveries. Concerning Land 
Legal Proceedings, are Rolls of King’s Court (to Edward I., 1272), De Banco. 
Rolls (from 1272, exclusive jurisdiction over land, and contain many valuable 
pedigrees), Exchequer of Pleas (from 1272, on “Equity” side), Court of 
Chancery and Duchy of Lancaster (Equity). Under Criminal Proceedings, 
come the Crown Plea Rolls (from 1272, including Rolls of Assize, Eyre, 
Coroners, Gaol Delivery, Parliament Rolls for Attainder and Star Chamber 
Records). Under State Papers, come Chancery Files, Miscellaneous Records. 
of Chancery, Rymer’s Foedera, Statutes and Journals of Parliament, Recusant 
Rolls, Parliamentary Surveys, Royalist Composition Papers, Plundered Minis- 
ters’ Accounts, etc.) Under Ecclesiastical and Monastic Records, come Cler- 
ical Subsidy Rolls, Suppression Records,.Composition for Tithes, etc. Under 
Fiscal Records, are Lay Subsidy Rolls, Queen’s Remembrancer of the Ex- 
chequer, Custom Rolls, etc. Concerning Descent of Lands, are Inquisitions. 
Post Mortem (two series, Chancery and Exchequer), Escheators’ Accounts 
and Proofs of Age. Under-Grants from the Crown, came Charter Rolls (from 
1199, for fairs, markets, warrens, corporations, etc.), Originalia Rolls, Calen- 
dar of Treasury Papers, Close Rolls, Patent Rolls; Hundred Rolls and 
Placita de Quo Warranto. 

The only credential needed to enter here is a presentable appearance, and 
you must register your name and address at once, and each time you come. 
Then you are allowed to pass on into the Round Room and the Long Room, 
the two which are the students’ resort. It is open week days from Io to 4; 
Saturdays, from 10 to 2 only. You make out separate tickets for each article 
desired, of which you may have at a time but three. The rooms named are 
lined with alcoves, filled mainly with Indexes and Calendars, from which 
you learn what you will require; then the assistants will bring them (on 
orders from the desk clerk) from the other vaults in the building wherein 
the original records are kept. 

From around the period of 1600 (whereat my researches mainly began), 
English commenced to be generally written in the records; and, as I was 
already familiar with the earliest records in America (which date at about 
the same period), it did not take long to get into full swing. But from that 
era backwards (towards the very properly called “Dark Ages”), when modi- 
fications of Law Latin, as tinctured by the Norman-French, was the sole 
language of public record, it becomes more and more difficult as one proceeds 
towards the earlier times. In fact, record interpretation at this stage must 
become.a laborious science, in which none has attained absolute proficiency— 
there being abbreviations and arbitrary signs, which continue in instances to: 
puzzle the wisest. (There have been some helps published along this dine. 
Perhaps the best is Martin’s ‘Record Interpreter ;” of which I bought a copy, 
and found I was enabled to English some passages, which before had been 
as “Greek” to me.) A 


Heratps’ CoLtiece. This edifice, situated upon Queen Victoria Street 
(near St. Paul’s), is spacious and imposing, with a front court reached 
through an arched gateway. The college was founded by Richard III., 1483, 
and consists of thirteen members—three kings-of-arms (Garter, Clarenceux 
and Norroy), six heralds (Windsor, Chester, Lancaster, York, Richmond’ 
and Somerset), and four pursuivants (Rouge-croix, Blue-mantle, Rouge- 
dragon and Portcullis). As this is a private fee college, it was necessary for 
me to place a commission. Mr. T. M. J. Watkins (“Portcullis”) was as- 
signed to care for my needs (a gentleman whom I found both reasonable and 
obliging, who makes a specialty of tracing Welch pedigrees). 

The functions of this institution were formerly more numerous and im- 
portant (in some respects) than at present; still this has derogated but little 
from the pomp and ceremony of a conservative nation. The records preserved 
here form the largest genealogic and heraldic collection in the world, often re- 
ferred to. by searchers. A former “Norroy,” was Sir Isaac Heard, who was. 
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the second husband of the widow of Captain David Ochterlony, her maiden 
name having been Catherine Tyler, of Boston, Mass., U. S. A. : 

} The Library of Heralds’ College is divided into “Records” and “Collec- 
tions.” The “Records” include: Visitation Books (Henry VIII.-James ite, 
being compilations of arms and pedigrees made by Visits of Heralds to various 
parts of the country; many have been published by the Harleian Society, and 
others), Books of Modern Records (miscellaneous pedigrees, recorded since 
the Visitations), Books of Pedigrees and Arms of Peers (compiled 1767), 
Books of Pedigrees and Arms of Baronets (compiled 1783), Funeral Cer: 
tificates (valuable as showing deaths, burials, marriages and children of upper 
families), Books of Royal Marriages, Coronations, Funerals, etc., Earl Mar- 
shall’s Books and Grants of Arms. 

The “Collections” include 3,000 manuscript volumes, which are either the 

work of members of the college since its establishment, or such others as 
have been obtained by purchase, 


_ This will give a partial idea of the leading institutions where records are 
_ kept. There are many minor places, but I will only mention the principal 
record office of the Quaker sect, Devonshire House, at No. 12 Bishopgate, St., 
Without, where, for a small fee, I was permitted to copy the births of the 
elder children born (in England) to William Tyler, the New Jersey im- 
migrant. 

In trying to identify William Tyler, founder of the younger Boston Tyler 
line (whose marriage was celebrated in St. Luke’s Parish, London), I found 
that the family name at present was represented in “St. Luke’s” (and that 
historically) only by Hayward-Tyler & Co.; Hydraulic and Electrical En- 
gineers, 90 and 92 Whitecross St., London, E. C. Mr. Hayward Tyler 
founded this business in 1815, and from the number of medals displayed upon 
their stationery, it must be a leading firm. From Mr. Eliot Howard, member 
of the present firm, I learned that Mr. Hayward Tyler died about 1855, and 
that the purchasers of his business kept the old firm style; that Mr. Tyler’s 
connection with “St. Luke’s” was as tenant of the business premises, while 
he lived upon the other side of the city (probably at Stockwell) ; that he died _ 
childless, and being a strict Quaker, would hardly have had any connection 
with the “established” church. 

One Sunday, I went to Highgate (on the north side of London), rich.with 
its memories of Milton and many another.hero, from whose heights a very 
sweeping view of the old city is commanded. In the ancient cemetery, now 
completely filled with graves and monuments, I found the imposing tomb of 
Sir James Tyler, which was surmounted by a coat of arms (very similar to the 
one granted the Boston, Mass., Tylers in 1774) and this motto, “Non sine 
labore.’. (1 took the saying to heart.) The Highgate Parish records throw 
no light upon this family. 


OUT IN THE PROVINCES. 


Rural England, compared with restless, noisy, dirty London (or as the 
poet Pope once wrote his verse, “dear, d——d, distracted town”), is charming 
indeed. In truth, were the climate equal to much of the scenery, I think the 
lives of such as fell in easy places would be a veritable heaven on earth. As 
it is, the rugged (with their four or five meals a day, and abundance of 
spirituous and malt liquors) seem to get on well enough; but I fancy the 
weaker must (with the ceaseless strife between the “Gulf” and “Arctic” cur- 
rents—both in air and water—trying forever to decide the undecidable ques- 
’ tion whether Great Britain shall be temperate or frigid) experience a per- 
petual mental dnd physical pandemonium. poe 

(My last remarks may seem, to the uninitiated, rather prejudiced, but I 
solemnly avow, that from the first of May to the first of September, there 
were not above.two weeéks all in all that could approach what we know 
in America as ordinary summer weather; while from the first of May to the 
middle of June, though at the height of what they call “The London Season, 
there was not a solitary decent sort of day. During the latter period I was 
working in the public offices, where the fires had already been allowed to die 
out, an experience, I assure you, very like sitting down for a few hours daily 
in a refrigerator. The prevalence of catarrhs is appalling, while cuspidores 
in public buildings are an unknown quantity. ) 
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My first “outing” trip was to the west of England. I will give a passing 
resume. 4 


At 7:25 of a Monday morning, I left by the Great Western Railway, north 


line (i. e. via Bristol), for Exeter in Devon County. (As the train leaves from 
Paddington Station in the west end of the city, it necessitated an earlier start, 
at 6:47, via the Metropolitan underground railway. The old “undergrounds” 
‘burn coal, and the smoke is oftentimes quite stifling. The first electric under- 
ground was opened last August, having been built by Americans, with Amer- 
ican capital; it was a success. They have obtained concessions for others, 
one of which is now being constructed.) 


The fare to Exeter was 14 shillings 4% pence ($3.43. All tickets have their 
prices printed upon them; a good scheme, worthy of copying in the United 
States), which city was reached at 12:13 noon. The Probate records here are 
in fine condition and well indexed. Eight courts are included: The Principal 
‘Court, Arch-Deaconry of Totnes, Consistory Court, Peculiar Court Dean and 
‘Chapter, Arch-Deaconry of Exeter, Arch-Deaconry of Barnstaple, Peculiar 
Deanery Court Braunton and the Peculiar Court of Woodbury. As hereto- 
fore stated not a Tyler estate is here for the whole period involved. (Let me 
digress to observe that in order to make “literary enquiries” in the counties 
free of charge you must first secure a permit from the Principal Registry, 
Somerset House, London, and thereafter make appointments with the outside 
‘courts you may wish to visit, as they are frequently quite preoccupied, and 
have, moreover, but a limited number of assistants. I wish to add, also, 
that I received generous treatment from every court visited, and made it a 
rule to give a reasonable gratuity to the person assigned to aid me, which 
invariably appeared to be gratefully received.) 


_. As Budleigh (the parish from which the founder of the Boston, Mass., 
line is recorded to have emigrated, vide entry at Heralds’ College, London) 
is situated in Devon, I will set out the following letter: 


“East Budleigh, Devon, England, March 16, 1900. 
“Dear Sir: 

“I have searched our Registers carefully from 1558 to 1670 and can find no 
entry in the name of “Tyler.” There are, during that period, fifteen entries in 
the name of “Tailler,” but not one of “Thomas Tailler.’” There are entries 
in the names of “Taylor” and ‘“Tyll.” 


“T do not know of anyone. by the name of “Tyler” in this neighborhood ; 
nor have I ever come across the name in any of the old documents belonging 
to this parish. Possibly “Thomas Tyler” was only a sojourner in this parish, 
and may have been born in one of the neighboring villages. (Not likely —Ed.) 


“Yours truly, 


“W. FREDERICK. GREEN. 
“W. I. Tyler Brigham, Esq.” 


Taunton, Somerset County, was my next destination. Two Probate Courts 
are of record here; The Peculiar Court of Ilminster and the Arch-Deacon’s 
Court of Taunton. There being no Tylers recorded here, we were next off 
for Wells, also in Somerset County, where are five courts: The Bishop’s 
Court, Arch-Deacon’s Court, Dean’s Court, Dean and Chapter and Peculiar 
Court. Here we found the estate of “William Tyler of Greinton,” believed 
by the writer to be the father of the New Jersey Tyler immigrant, as some- 
what at length set out in the Philadelphia article. 

A brief summary of our visit to Greinton may be not without interest. 
Seated in a two-wheeled “trap,” behind a plump plodding “hack,’ we sat 
out, with our herculean athlete of a driver (the proprietor of the “White 
Aart Inn,” where we tarried), through a low-meadow landscape, largely over- 
flowed at certain seasons, into Glastonbury (the first village reached—famed 
for its ancient tower upon a hill and the beautiful ruins of its once vast 
abbey, now walled in from outside view, unless you pay the fee, and used 
for a sheep pasture). A few miles farther, through a more rolling scene, 
brings us to Street (a great boot-making place), composed of one tre- 
mendously long street (whence its name), whose buildings run almost into 
Walton (whence, probably, the ancient name, “Street cum Walton’), the 
traditional home of the founder of the New Jersey Tyler line. It is today a 
quiet rural village, with a few modern houses of fair appearance, but with 
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far more cots of greater age, some actually ruinous.* Stone and brick are 
freely used, with tile or thatch for roofing. The church is recent, though the 
_ Square tower is of some antiquity; in its yard are many quaint gravestones, 
but none of great age. A funeral procession was just coming up the street, 
everybody upon foot, the coffin being borne upon shoulders, the mourners 
-and friends following—as was the ancient custom in the American colonies. 
The old parsonage (a newer one being now occupied) «stood just over the 
churchyard wall, within its own enclosure. Its thatch was fapidly falling to 
decay, which with its peculiar outlines and weather-beaten walls, lent a de- 
cidedly picturesque air.t From here, the road leads quickly into Greinton; 
concerning which I will but add (to the notes heretofore given in the his- 
torical article) that its church, though small, is very interesting. Its. outline 
(about 75 by 20 feet, as paced off) is so irregular that I drafted a plan. It 
seems to have sunk into the earth since it was built, for there is a little 
‘cement gutter at its base running quite around the edifice, to carry off the 
waters. The four gargoyles at the corners of its ancient tower are worn and 
odd enough. To the four old bells, the present rector and his son have added 
two (the whole chime having been given new hangings with a stout steel 
frame) and newly releaded the tower roof. 


While at Wells, I took occasion to visit the Cathedral and Bishop’s Palace. 
(As wills were formerly matter of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, my county re- 
searches led to old cathedral towns or “cities,” for ridiculous as it seems to 
a Yankee, only cathedral centers are “‘cities’ in England. Just think of it. 
Cardiff, the modern great coal port, is only a village, while Llandaff, but two 
miles away, with a population of but two or three thousaand, because it has 
a cathedral, is a “city.”) Cathedrals are the crowning glory of England; 
they are epitomes of local and general history from Saxon to modern times, 
the embodied narratives of the origin and development of insular archi- 
tecture, the most venerable and beautiful fabrics standing anywhere upon 
English-speaking soil. Perhaps I may be pardoned a few sentences, touch- 
ing this remarkable pile (as I must pass over many others visited in silence), 
as typical (to a degree) of its kind; exceedingly complete and well-pre- 
served, though not among the largest, but having some features peculiarly 
its own. 

In the first place “The Close” is still surrounded by its heavy excluding 
walls (quite exceptionally preserved, I found) pierced with massive gateways 
(usually opened, but closed often enough to preserve the legal status of a 
“private way”). Many similar structures have been so encroached upon, 
that, though they bear an inalienable air of majesty, they seem crowded; at 
Wells, you see the impressive spectacle from afar; and have time to let it 
grow upon you as you near its sacred precincts. Its west facade, composed 
of two corner towers connected by a walled screen of the central gable, is 
regarded as the finest of its period, and affords the best display of exterior 
sculpture to be found in Great Britain. A most uncongenial climate, added 
to vandalous trespasses, accounts for many an unfilled niche; but enough 
remains to suggest to the imagination, the supreme effect which must have 
been produced by the ancient entirety. Within, the walls of delicate creamy 
limestone present an exquisitely chaste appearance, befitting the sanctuary. 
As it was about the hour for morning service our patient watch was rewarded 
by a most impressive spectacle, the aged prelate leading from the vestry his 
procession of godly assistants; as we soon after ascended the central tower, 
the music from men and organ coming up from below resounded faintly 
solemn, like the chorus of heavenly cherubim. The steps of the stairway 


«Our kinsman, John J. Tyler of Philadelphia (unbeknown to the writer) 
visited Walton in July, and brought back a photograph of the oldest house there 
(built between 1600-1650) where once dwelt the Tylers. Probably ‘Philip’ Tyler 
mentioned in my article. (The fact that ‘Philip’ was a persecuted Quaker 
would make him conspicyous, and account for the tradition, as to his resi- 
dence, surviving to this time.) The occupant of the 80-acre premises for the 
past i50 years has been a family called Taylor. The house adjoins the stable, 
has a thatched roof, one end of it being used for a dairy; the ancient fireplaces 
take up the whole end of the room. In the ceiling are heavy beams blackened 

= » of old flagstones. : : 
es Nae out ce aaraie TORE eelst the property of Glastonbury Abbey. On disso- 
lution of the monasteries, Henry VIII. granted it to the Duke of Somerset, wee 
shortly soid it te John Thynne, the progenitor of the Marquis of Bath line, who 


eontinues “lord Paramount.” 
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leading to the Chapter House are so worn that it seems like ascending 
a gradual incline; the crowning glory of this beautiful room is the central 
clustered pillar, which at the capital divides into a ribbed, fanlike vaulting 
elsewhere unequaled. In the north transept is the oldest clock in the world; 
It was made in the fore part of the 14th century by a monk of Glastonbury 
Abbey, where it kept time for two centuries and a half, until, on the dissolu- 
tion of the monastery, 1t was removed to Wells, where it kept the hours for ; 
a similar period, when it was replaced by modern works, the old being sent. . 
to the museum of South Kensington, where it yet ticks, and is regarded as 
the very oldest piece of working mechanism. The figures connected with the 
clock are unique; outside on the tower two knights in armor strike the 

hour bells with their battle axes; within, a figure (called by the rustics 
“Jack Blandiver”) kicks the small bell, and on the hours four knights. 
come out on horseback with their tilting lances, two going in each direction, 

and as a result of their racings one unfortunate is put hors de combat. (As. 

the other three always come off ‘Scott free,’ it can hardly be called “fair 
play.”) The half-ruinous cloister (wherein, it is said, Cromwell stabled his. 
horses), surrounding a burial quadrangle filled with old tombs, a single 
gnarled evergreen standing out stunted in the center filled me with a 
pensiveness such as did no other of the several indescribable ones later 
visited. Of its multitudinous attractions, we single out a few: The inverted. 
arches (built at a later date to support the sinking central tower), old Nor- 

man (or pre-Norman) font, old chapels and intramural shrines, original 
misericords (all that remains of the first woodwork, showing as fine carving 

as any on the island) and grotesque corbels and capitals. A most charming 
natural feature is beheld from the bishop’s garden, being St. Andrew’s spring. 

Its outflow has created a little pool of such tremendous depths that no line 

has found bottom, which empties hard by into a moat, now nearly filled up, 
which quite surrounds the palace, where glide stately swans. To this, and 

other springs, is due the name given ages ago to the place and the church, 

1, e., Wells. The palace grounds, of considerable extent, are surrounded by 
battlemented walls, whose drawbridge (now transformed to a more station- 

ary device) with its elevating-chain, the rust-eaten portcullis and bastioned 
gate-house, pierced with cross-shaped openings for. archers, give a more 
eee picture of medieval ecclesiastic power and dignity than I observed 
elsewhere. ‘ 


Having made (as we fear, for the purposes of this recital) too long a tarry 
at Wells, we will-take train (“Second Class’”—the one most in service) for 
Bristol. En route we pass through Cheddar, famous for its cheeses (though: 
they do say that much of it, as of other things, is sold for the genuine with- 
out being truly so), where we catch a passing view of its Cliff, a deep rift. 
through the rocky divide, sought frequently by tourists from long distances 
asimaesiteiit. 

Bristol, a lively city of some half million, is quite a shipping center, and. 
does great traffic in coal tile, brick, and the like, also has the great chocolate 
establishment of “Fry.” We take an electric tram at the station for the bridge, 
across which we find a fine statue to the greatest of her modern citizens, 
John Morley, and walking hence a short distance on Broad Street find the 
object of our quest. (Just below the Probate office runs a portion of the old 
city wall yet standing, pierced by a narrow gateway, directly above which is 
built a church of some size. It was curious enough.) An Index of Bristol 
wills has been published, wherein, from 1600 to 1664, appear 16 Tyler wills.. 
These were carefully examined: . 

' Nicholas Tyler, “Joyner,” of “Parish Little St. Augustus, Bristol,” 1628. 

John Tyler, of Henbury, 1601. 

Joan Tyler, “alius Smith,” Henbury, 1607. 

Robert Tyler, of Stapleton, 1611. 

William Tyler, of Alveston, 1611. 

Robert Tyler, yeoman, of Henbury, 1615. 

William Tyler, of Alveston, 1616, whose son Nicholas has “All my bokes, 
my Englishe byble, only excepted the which I gyve Willm. Haynes the 
younger my nepewe.” 

“Tsable” Tyler, of Stapleton, 1617. 

Joanne Tyler, widow, of St. James’ Parish, Bristol, 1622. 

William Tyler, of St. Stevens’, Bristol, 1620. 
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William Tyler, of St. Phillips’ Parish, 1637. 

Phillip Tyler, of Henbury, 1640. 

Eleanor Tyler, widow of Nicholas, of St. Augustine’s, Bristol, 1644. 
Phillip Tyler, ““Whosieur” (hozier), of St. Phillips,’ Bristol, 1645. 
Joan Tyler, widow, of Almesbury, 1662. 

Edward Tyler, “Colledrener,” of Stapleton, 1664. 


_ Thence we proceed to Gloucester, a fascinating locality, divided into its 
‘east, west, north and south by Gate Street, though, no “gate” has been per- 
mitted to stay. No city in the United Kingdom (save, possibly, Winchester) 
has such ancient history and traditions. The ruins of a Roman city lie every- 
where under foot; its present cathedral was founded by Osric, in 689, whose 
remains are said to be cherished here, as well as the dust of Robert, Duke of 
Normandy, the Conqueror’s eldest son, whose effigy is shown, with leg high- 
-crossed, in significance of having thrice been a leader in the Crusades. Upon 
the oldest Saxon crypt, the Normans erected their nave and chancel, the 
pillars of which were later in some instances cut partly away to allow of 
‘counterparts. in the early English perpendicular style, a school of architecture 
which originated in this very institution. Between nave and chancel are seen 
some wholly unique flying arches; beyond, is the largest east window in the 
world, filled for the greater part with old glass; an unusually broad triforium 
has its whispering gallery (the only other English cathedral so favored being 
St. Paul’s, London); while the perfectly restored cloister, with fan-ceiling 
groining, is pronounced the finest in existence. The choir of this cathedral 
now and then in the winter season joins with those of Worcester and Here- 
ford in giving what are known as “The Three Choir Concerts,” whose music 
is said to be exceedingly uplifting. 

The probates here are in the worst condition of any we saw, having never 
‘been bound into books, but simply done up in brown paper “bundles,” ar- 
ranged by years, with a rawhide thong to hold them together at one corner,’ 
exhibiting all stages of neglect and illegibility. We went through the (very 
-difficult and tedious) task of hunting out and deciphering (as best we could) 
tthe 18 Tyler wills involved during the period in question. 


Edward Tyler of Tytherington, 1608. 

William Tyler, yeoman, of Doynton, 1631. 

William Tyler, yeoman, of Hartbury, 1613. 

Richard Tyler of Highnam in Churcham, 1613. 

Richard Tyler, “fuller,” of Watton-under-edge, 1639. 

John Tyler of Pucklechurch, yeoman, 1638. 

John Tyler, ‘‘tucker,” of Pucklechurch, 1612. 

John Tyler, husbandman, of Ashelworth, 1609. 

Richard Tyler of Hiham, husbandman, 1610. 

Rebecca Tyler, widow, of Titherington, 1616. 

John Tyler of Hannam in Bitton, 1620. 

Thomas Tyler, “taylor,” of Corse, 1622. 

Henry Tyler of Taynton, 1633. 

John Tyler of Dursley (illegible). 

John Tyler, husbandman, of Ashelworth, 1634. 

James Tyler, carpenter, of Standish, 1647. ; 

George Tyler, “miner,” “late of Breck Yellows of the parish of New- 
land,” 1650. 

William Tyler, of Stowe, parish of Newland, 1650. 

These bundles-were all the more vexatious, in that they were arranged by 
“given” instead of surnames. (The modern records are kept beyond 


‘criticism. ) 


Our next destination was in Wales, where we “put up” at Cardiff, going 
‘thence by bus the short ride to Llandaff. On the way we pass The Castle, 
whose outer walls, like those of the entire modern city of Cardiff, are the 
creation of the wealthy Bute family. Mounted upon these walls, whose height 
-on the street was not so very much above the heads of the passers by, were the 
-earved figures life-size of various animals—tions, bear, panther, monkeys, 


seal, wolf, fox, hyena; perhaps some have escaped memory. Resting there, 


with heads, foreshoulders and paws over the parapet, grinning or scowling, 
fantastic or hideous, they formed a megalithic menagerie whose wonders one 
scould not, if they would, forget. 
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I will no further digress to speak of the ancient cathedral, right under- 
the hill, at Llandaff (a large portion of which was wholly ruinous, and a 
prey to the elements for many long years, until now lately fully restored),. 
nor of the massive gateway of the old bishop’s palace (of which so little, 
even in desolation, remains), nor of the mysterious old stone cross in the 
public square, nor yet of the Taff meandering through one of the most. 
beautiful of meadow landscapes—but simply say that the five Tyler estates at 
Probate, which came within the proper period, were carefully gone over; 
and that, as they had never been registered, I had the original instruments in. 
hand. 

Francis Tyler of the “Castle of Ragland, Gent,’ 1690. 

Catchmayd Tyler of Mitchel Troy, gent, 1690. 

James Tyler, gent, of Mitchel Troy, 1675. 

Marie Tyler of Cumcarven, 1624. 

Thomas Tyler, yeoman, of parish of Shenforth, 1684. 


We departed thence for Shrewsbury, famous for its “‘Cakes” and “School,” 
its castle, abbey and walls, its Benbow House and birthplace of Darwin. The- 
numbers and variety of Elizabethan structures still standing is truly wonder- 
ful; it is upon a considerable rise, almost surrounded by the Severn, spanned 
by two rather modern restorations of ancient bridges, the ‘‘English” (leading~ 
to the east) and the “Welch” (leading directly into Wales). Its Probate rec- 
ords contain those of four courts: Bridgenorth Peculiar, St. Mary’s Peculiar, . 
Manorial Court of Ellesmere and Prees Peculiar, the last being unindexed. 

The next step was to St. Asaph in the north of Wales, where the well- 
preserved books are abominably indexed to Christian (instead of sur) names. 
After laboring through four volumes, from 1620 to 1675, I found there were 
just no Tyler estates at all. In going to Lichfield I stopped off for the night. 
(railway connections being poor) at the much frequented resort, Chester, 
another Roman town. It is the only place in old Albion whose walls are still 
intact; their circumference of some two miles is used for a public promenade, 
which commands many charming prospects, being much of the way in sight 
of the River Dee. The town abounds in aged “half-timber” buildings, in the 
erection of which it was an ancient custom to build them over the sidewalk 
(sometimes even into the roadway), an arcade being formed beneath by 
massive wooden or stone pillars, the supports of the upper stories. 

At Lichfield we had to examine into I9 estates, making use of the original 
files in the cases. (The indexes of this court have been published, but on 
going through the manuscript index I found one of my cases was not in- 
cluded.) The very obliging clerk in charge has in late years been through 
every paper in all the files (aggregating into the millions), and given each 
cause a new “jacket.” There are but two, the Pectiliar and the Consistory 
Courts; the Tyler causes were all found in the latter. 

Elizabeth Tyler of Shrewsbury, 1613. 

Richard Tyler of Hardwick, gent, parish of Middle, 1606. 

(The above “Richard,” with other members of his family, is referred 
to in extenso in a work I examined at the British Museum Library, by Richard 
Gough, 1700, “Antiquities and Memoirs of Myddle” (County Salop), wherein 
the Tylers are spoken of as very ancient in the parish, but the narrative- 
concerning them was so repugnant that I did not copy the text. The author 
claims to be a kinsman of the Tylers, so that it is still more inexplicable, why- 
he would make such a parade in type. Some historians do not seem to com-- 
prehend the dignified limits of their self-appointed tasks.) 


Charles ‘Tyler, iron-founder, of Heanor, 1610. 
Richard Tyler of St. Alemund’s, Shrewsbury, 1616. 
Quintain Tyler, yeoman, of Madeley, Stafford County, 1625. 
William Tyler, yeoman, of Wem, 1625. 

Thomas Tyler of Middle, 1633. 

Jane Tyler, widow, of Wem, 1630. 

Margaret Tyler of Middle, 1635. 

Thomas Tyler of Sleape, Wem, 16309. 

Adam Tyler of Horton, Wem, 1642. 

Jane Tyler, widow, of Horton, Wem, 1643. 
Thomas Tyler of Cond, 1647. 

Thomas Tyler of Balderton in Middle, 1663. 
Edward Tyler of Horton, Wem, 1664. 
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George Tyler of “Roowewood,” Loppington, 1672. 

Joan Tyler, widow, “aged,” of Derbby, 1673. 
“+ William Tyler of Horton, Wem, 1676. 

- John Tyler, gent, of Leighton, 1678. 
“ We omitted to say, while at Shrewsbury, we definitely settled a questiom 
of some little consequence. There has been an opinion entertained by such. 
of us Americans as have made foreign Tyler lore anything of a study, that. 
possibly “Le Sire de Tilly,’ who went to England with the “Conqueror,” 
might be the progenitor of an English Tyler line. At Shrewsbury, in the- 
library of the Shropshire and North Wales Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society, I found in Garbet’s “History of Wem,’ 1818, that the Norman left 
his imprint upon several localities in that neighborhood. Not more than two, 
miles to the southwest of Wem, within a little district; are found “Tilley,” 
“Tilley House,” “Tilley Park,” and “Tilley Green.” Undoubtedly, the Tilley: 
(not Tyler) family are derived from the same man; who thus saved the: 
orthography of his surname after crossing the Channel, to help plant (not 
only conquest, but) progeny in a strange country. Further notes upon Wem. 
and “Tilly” may be gleaned from Eyton’s “Antiquities of Shropshire.” 

The Tylers of London seem to be as versatile in employment as their 
American kinsmen. From the City Directory I found them engaged in the 
following occupations: A late president of the Grand Trunk Railway, Can- 
ada, doctor, solicitor (lawyer), architect, boot and shoe factor (the largest 
in the United Kingdom, by the way), jeweler, surveyor, valuer and auctioneer, 
electrical engineer, wine testers and merchants, chimney sweep, butcher, 
basket maker, corndealer, table maker, hair dresser, piano teacher, ladies’ 
school, stone and marble mason, yes, and one “Wat” is a dealer in safes, 
iron doors, etc. Surely, they compare favorably with the cousins in our own 
free country. 

At Somerset House, I saw their first Tyler will (in 1426) of contracted 
Latin, a most difficult sort, requiring technical knowledge to translate. Upon 
the Conqueror’s coming, the schools of England became Norman-French; in 
the time of King Richard II. (1377-1399) they began to teach English in 
schools, so that it gradually worked into the records. A few wills written 
in English are found as early as 1400, but it was 1500 before they became: 
common; by 1600, they were universally so written. But for generations. 
after Latin continued to be the language of court entries. 


WEDDINGS. 


Miss Nannie Sampson, daughter of Rear-Admiral Sampson, was married 
to Ensign Wat Tyler Cluverius at Charlestown (Massachusetts) Navy Yard, 
April 5, 1900. It was one of the most brilliant of society events. (Ensign. 
Cluverius was in Philippine waters a year ago, but is now assigned as an in- 
structor to the U. S. Navy Academy at Annapolis.) nar oe, 

Mr. Eugene Tyler Chamberlain (U. S. Commissioner of Navigation) was. 
married to Miss Mary Lee Chapman, daughter of Mr. Dudley P. Barnette,’ 
at Washington, D. C., April 17, 1900. 

Miss Emma Jane Farwell, daughter of Jesse Farwell, Esq., of Detroit,. 
Mich., was married to Mr. Edward H. Jewett, June 5, 1900, and are “at 
home” to their friends in the Verona Apartments in that city. ; 

Miss Fannie Williams, daughter of Mr. Edwin J. Gresham, was married’ 
to Mr. Henry A. Lyman of Herndon, Va., October Io, 1900. 

Miss Leola Chapman Tyler, daughter of Mr. Alpheus Pardee, was mar- 
ried to Mr. Ernest T. Barrett of Omaha, Neb., September 27, 1900. 

Mrs. William Royall Tyler (widow of the late master of the Quincy, 
Mass., Adams’ Academy) was married at St. George's Church, Hanover 
Square, London, England, to Hon. Josiah Quincy, recently mayor of Boston, 
Mass., February 17, 1900. Mr. Carter, a secretary of the United States em- 
bassy, was best man, while Ambassador Choate with his full corps were in 
attendance, which made it a distinguished though a quiet function, the bride, 
being yet in half mourning, was given away by her young son, a schoolboy 

Yarrow. 

3 Dee endian Hitchcock, proprietor of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York 
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City, was married March 22, 1900, to Miss Emily H. Howe of Hanover, N. me 
the ceremony being performed by President Tucker of Dartmouth. The bride 
had just given the “Howe Library” to her native town. 

Miss Emma Teller, daughter of the Colorado senator, was married at 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1898, to Mr. George E. Tyler of Denver. 

Last February 11th was the date of the golden wedding anniversary of Mr. 


and Mrs. John L. Tyler of Rome City, Ind., but as it fell upon a Sabbath, they 


chose the 14th instant, being St. Valentine’s day, for the celebration. Mr. 
Tyler is a veteran of the Mexican. War, and for many years was teacher of 
penmanship in the Fort Wayne schools. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Tyler of West Springfield, Mass., during the past 
year were surprised, upon the occasion of their twentieth anniversary, by a 
party of friends, who brought presents and refreshments with them. One 
present was in the form of a spoon, whereon was engraved a twenty-mile 
mark and outline of a railway, in commemoration of the fact that once, 
when performing his regular duties as engineer upon the Boston & Albany 
R. R., he saved the burning of a mill by blowing his whistle in a peculiar 
manner as he went through town. 


LATE PUB MICAMIGINS: 


Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, president of William and Mary, has just published 
“The Cradle of the Republic’ (Jamestown and James River), 187 pages 
octavo, handsomely illustrated, and with a most attractive array of “Contents.” 
It may be ordered‘ from the author at Williamsburg, Va., for the very reason- 
able price of $1.00. 


' Sometime since, our’ gifted kinswoman, Miss Anne V. Culbertson, of 
Baltimore, Md., published a very meritorious volume of poems, entitled 
“Lays of a Wandering Minstrel.” It is from the well-known house of Lip- 
pincott, and includes Miscellaneous Poems, a Few Lyrics and“Sonnets, Trifles 
Light as Air and a Few Dialect Poems. Without reflecting upon the merits 
of other parts of a work, which is very attractive throughout, wé feel that 
we know the writer most at home in her “dialect” efforts (though they come 
to the surface without visible effort). Those who had the great pleasure of 
listening to her renditions at our Philadelphia reunion (especially at the hotel 


parlors in the evening) will recognize the truth of this observation. In- 


this field she is simply inimitable. Miss Culbertson, of a naturally frail and 
retiring temperament, has been for some time upon the amusement platform, 
and we venture to assert that no Tyler will miss the opportunity of spending 
a gloriously happy evening under her magic spell. While anybody looking 
for an attraction to fill an evening in a lecture series, cannot do better than 
to correspond with Miss Culbertson, directing to her street number, 1214 
Madison Avenue. Copies of the said volume of poems, 186 pages, can be 
had of the publisher; cost $1.10, which includes postage. She has “Won 
golden opinion from all sorts of people.” 


Preston, Conn. (an old Tyler.town), has recently published the proceed- 
ings at the bi-centennial (1698-1898) of its First Congregational Church. 
Among the statistics (included from the church records) are found numerous 
Tyler entries, including brief sketches of Hopestill Tyler (one of the twelve 
founders) and Rev. Lemuel Tyler, one of its most efficient pastors. 


NOTICE. 


Our esteemed family treasurer, Major Wm. N. Tyler, Wakefield, Mass., 
had the misfortune to mislay (and so lose) the list whereon he was keeping 
the names of those who joined our association at the Philadelphia Reunion, 
or who there paid their annual dues. It is requested, that all who are con- 
cerned in this matter do at once communicate with Mr. Tyler, telling him just 
what you paid to him at Philadelphia and for what purpose, that he may 
be enabled to correctly adjust, his hooks. Should you neglect to do this you 
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are likely hereafter to get a notice from him of dues unpaid, which this kindly 


prompt action upon your part would avert. 


Our souvenir program at Philadelphia was the finest thing we have ever 
had in that line. It is but simple justice to say that the clan is indebted to 
their clansman, Mr. L. A, Tyler, of Philadelphia, for this special feature, 
Mr. Tyler having gone to considerable individual expense to get up something 
unusually nice. ; 


Mr. Wm. G. Tyler of Philadelphia had with him at the reunion, for gen- 
eral inspection, the framed “Certificate” which William Tyler, the immigrant 
ancestor of the New Jersey line, brought with him from Somerset, England, 
before 1700. It is, we believe, the oldest Tyler manuscript in America. 


The pleasure was ours at Philadelphia, to have with us the eldest member 
of our clan who has ever attended one of our gatherings. This venerable, 
bright and gracious lady was Mrs. Mary Tyler Thompson of Salem, N. ae 
who is gf years old. , 


“Blood tells!” One of our clanswomen (whose husband could not come) 
traveled all night from a remote part of Virginia, that the family might be 
represented. Another, who had an important function to perform, had to 
come (for he came) on crutch and cane, from Connecticut. 


It would appear that our last postal notice of the Reunion was need- 
lessly ambiguous, for two parties arrived well on in the day of the gathering 
under the mistaken impression that the reunion was to be held the following 
day. No one regrets this most unfortunate happening so much as the writer. 
He not only begs pardon for this, his first (known) offense in this direction, 
de try hereafter to avoid any possible chance of such mistake being 
made. 


PERSONALS. 


As the frontispiece herein, appears a faithful likeness of Major J. Hoge 
Tyler, commonly known as ‘“The Governor,” of Virginia. He resides at East 
Radford (Va.), where he has a beautiful home and home life. He comes of 
an old line of kinsfolk, whose annals reach back into the beginnings of Essex 
County, in his native and much-beloved state; by tradition they came from 
Scotland. The first days of Governor Tyler were as romantic as his later 
ones have been filled with well-merited honors. His mother, a daughter 
of General James Hoge, died at her son’s birth, in Caroline County; thence, 
in the arms of his henceforth colored “mammy,” he was borne to Richmond, 
when but a few days old; thence to be taken upon a 300-mile route through 
the wilderness, whose highway was then but a trail, to the old homestead, 
where he was to grow up. At sixteen, while preparing for the University of 
Virginia, in 1863, the South found itself in need of all the troops it could 
muster; young Tyler was among the band of beardless youth who helped 
to fight out the rest of the sanguinary struggle. Returning home, he found 
thehard practical lines of life which were henceforth to command his attention ; 
the old home exhibited the desolation of neglect and havoc; the slaves were 


informed of their freedom, and when they mostly were vanished, with the 


handful of colored servitors which insisted upon remaining, he began the re- 
claiming, foot by foot, of mother earth. When it is remarked that his 
present estates amount to near 2,000 acres, one may judge how well these 

husbandman-years have been spent. Without initial taste for, or ambition in, 
the field of politics, he has been brought to the front, by the agricultural 
forces, which he so ablv represents. In the early ’7os the rural districts began 
to organize for mutual interests and benefits. He was called upon for a 
speech, and to preside at a local meeting; the hit was instantaneous ;_ they 
have been “calling upon him” ever since. His first recognition was in so 
important a position as state senator; soon he was lieutenant-governor, which 
place was urged upon him against his will; finally he became what he still 
remains, governor of “The Old Dominion.” No candidate for that office ever 
in that state had-a more solid delegation; it was Democratic and for “free 
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silver,” and Major Tyler, with his honest directness and humor, was to be 
the successful standard bearer of his triumphant party. His administration 
has been a “clean” one logically along the lines promised. His section of the 
state is the richest in mineral wealth, which resources he has been most active 
in bringing into productiveness. Upon his own estate is a coal vein, which 
hevhas opened up, had a four-mile railway spur’ built, and invested some 
$100,000. in: its development. He is a prominent Presbyterian; has been re- 
peatedly a delegate to its, highest courts, its general -assemblies, as well as 
two of its Pan-Presbyterian Councils, at:the latter of which (held in ‘Glasgow, . 
Scotland) he was-a presiding officer. His home life is charming, and his 
moral. character -altogether above suspicions of reproach. He is a typical 
American of the Southern school, hospitable, unassuming, unaffected, intel-. 
lectual, firm but not. dogmatic in opinions, magnetic in the power to make 
and keep; both faith and friends. Physically he is six feet in height, broad-) 
shouldered, erect, of powerful mould; his. handsome features bear the ruddy 
glow of perfect. health, and their mobility 1s fascinating. He is in his fifties, 
and seemingly destined to reach good old age. May he do so! His home is. 
presided over’ by’a most consciéntious and charming wife, who has borne him 
seven children, four promising sons and _three accomplished daughters. 
“Governor Tyler’ is’ the‘ third ‘of this surname who has borne this title in 
his state} the fifst’ two'bore the family relationship of father and son: Shall 
we see'this ‘intisital o¢currence again exemplified in this household? We sin- 
eérely “Hope isoily Goya ae: se o22 hae ‘ ; 
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Rev. James Gray (whose wife-is a- daughter of the Rev. Josiah ‘Tyler,’ 
missionary for: forty years in Africa)--has recently been appointed; by. Lord: 
Roberts, libratian at Prétoria. Mr. Gray is a Briton, who was obliged to leave 
his’ C‘established”): pulpit at the outbreak of the Boer War, because of his 
loyalty to the mother country. Kiet ea 

It is probably unknown to most of our kin that the wife of the -vice-presi= 
dent-elect, Theodore Roosevelt, is a Tyler; such, however, is the con- 
gratulatory fact. Are the Tylers going to support the coming administra- 
tion? Well, now! 


A bill is pending in Congress for a monument to be erected above the 
remains of President Tyler at Richmond. “How long, O Lord, how long!’ 


‘Last June the-town of Framingham, Mass., celebrated its bi-centennial. 
Among the guests of the municipality that week was Professor Brophy of 
New York, who was one of the speakers, carefully and intelligently selected 
for his oratory and integrity. Although he had such noted men as Senator 
Hoar for his fellow- speakers, we rest content that the laurels of our clan were 
reposed in safe hands. 

Professor Alfred Tyler Perry, late librarian of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary, is now president of Marietta College, Ohio. 

Dr. John Tyler Kent, the acknowledged authority upon Homeopathic 
Materia Medica, has removed from Philadelphia to Chicago, Illinois (resi- 
dence, 1334 Hinman Avenue, Evanston. Ill.). A decline in health led to the 
change, and the clan will be glad to hear that a recent summer among the 
mountains of Wyoming has put the doctor quite upon his feet again. He has 
accepted the deanship and professorship of Materia Medica of Dunham Col- 
lege, Chicago, and has opened a private office (for consultation mainly) at 
No. 92 State Street. 

Last summer, East Haddam, Conn., saw its greatest day, it being the cele- 
bration of the bi-centennial of separation from the parent town (Haddam). 
Upon an elaborate program we find the name of Rollin U. Tyler, Esq., of 
Tylerville, Conn., who had the distinguished duty of responding to a toast to: 
“Haddam, the Mother Town.” He is one of the coming men of western 
Connecticut. 

Last March 15 and 16, at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, New York 
City, occurred an auction sale of canvasses from the studio of our dis- 
tinguished family painter, James G. Tyler of New York, whereupon he 


realized some $6,000. According to the illustrated catalogue (which gives 140 9% 


titles), he works varied from small to medium size, and were of great range 
over the marine element, wherein Mr, Tyler is most at home, including grace- 
ful yachts, sturdy coasters, humble fishing smacks, troubled waters under 
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_ cloudy skies, placid seas under ‘clear heavens, breezes and blows, in fact 
everything eloquent of the mariner’s world. We submit a view showing his 
__ style of work. © artes ae SOARES 
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Professor John Tyler of Amherst has delivered numerous lectures the past 

year upon his theme, biology, which have met with liberal patronage and 
general approbation. 
: Our hustling cousin. Henry D. Tyler, Esq., of New York City, during the 
___ past winter made a new departure by entering the lecture and entertainment 
field. The newspaper accounts are flattering in compliment, especially of 
the “Edison Projectoscope” screen pictures. Views of old New York were a 
Saag from 1669 to date, with enough of the present world’s doings for 
relief. 5 

Mr. Clayton Joslyn, late of Malden, Mass., has moved to Holliston, Mass., 
where he has built a large plant and incorporated as the “Joslyn Maple Sugar 
Company,” a wholesale dealer in fancy Vermont maple syrup and sugar, 
grocers’ supplies, apples and apple products (i. e., cider, cider vinegar, boiled 
cider, cider jelly and Shaker apple sauce). Many friends will wish him suc- 
cess in the wider field. 

Last September 5 occurred the thirty-first annual gathering of the Old 
Folks’ Association of Charlemont, Mass. Ansel L. Tyler was continued in 
his former office, president. He is a brother of Justice James Tyler of 
. Brattleboro, Vt. 
= Mr. Franklin Tyler Wood is rapidly coming to the fore as an illustrator. 
' His careful pen and ink work, which is often to be seen in Youth’s Com- 

panion, Boston Home Journal and Frank Leslie’s, is characterized by minute 

attention to details, clean drawing and graceful and lifelike-figures. He re- 
sides at Hyde Park, Mass., where he has a studio upon Mount Neponset. 

Mr. Wood is a young artist who not long ago finished his instruction at the 

Art:Students’ League in New-York City. 

Odette Tyler, who has lately aspired from romantic drama to the “legiti- 
mate,” is a Tyler only by assumption: She comes, however, of a good 
Savannah, Ga., family, and, being more than an ‘average actress, we must 

_ "wish her success. , 

- Mr. Arthur F. Bardwell of Springfield, Mass., is the recent patentee of an 
invention called “The Bardwell Votometer,” which promises in the near 
future to advantageously revolutionize our methods of casting ballots &t the 
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polls. It has been successfully tried and peer to be generally adopted. Wee 
sincerely hope it may be. 
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‘Mr. Boardman Tyler of Plainfield, N. J., has spent considerable time the 
past year in the far east, especially Japan, where he reports the people to 
possess many fine traits of character, and that they are making wonderful 
progress. towards solving practically the mysteries of western civilization. 

Mr. Daniel Kent of Worcester, Mass., was recently elected register of 
deeds for Worcester County. We congratulate his constituency upon having 
secured an able and reliable public servant. 

The triends, and they are legion, of Major William N. Tyler of Wakefield, 
Mass., will be sorry to hear of his recent serious indisposition. He is now, 
thankfully, again on the highway to perfect health. May he long remain so. 

Last May Sheriff Tyler (and another) of Grand County, Utah, was in-: 
stantly killed by outlaws upon Hill Creek, fifty miles north of Salt Lake City. 
He, with two assistants, had been on the hunt for some “‘cattle rustlers,’ upon 
whose cainp they unexpectedly came, with such fatal result. When the report 
reached town, the governor guaranteed the expenses of a pursuing party. 
We do not know, but every law-abiding citizen will hope that a summary 
retribution was meted out to the renegades. 

The oldest letter-carrier in the world was Charles A. Tyler of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He was appointed by President Polk, August 1, 1845, and con- 
tinued in the employment of the United States Postal Department for more 
than fifty-five. years, up to the time of his death, November 17, 1900, occa- 
sioned by heart disease, at about his eightieth year. “Well done, good and 
faithful servant!” 

Our esteemed fellow-kinsman, Mr. William L. Tyler, formerly at Boston, 
where he was general agent for the United States Life Insurance Company, 
has recently become master of the local branch office of this company in 
New York City, at No. 503 Fifth Avenue, corner of Forty-second Street. Mr. 
‘Tyler is a courteous gentleman and has exceptional business capacity. We 
are glad to bespeak him a generous share of the new “risks” upon the new 
territory. 

Word just reaches us that Miss Anne V. Culbertson has given a new 
lecture, “Notable Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times,” with great 
success. It is illustrated with their portraits and colored views of their 
homes, and delivered under the auspices of Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 
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